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INTRODUCTION, 



THIS correspondence is presented to the American peo- 
ple, with an eKclusiye view to .their information and bene- 
fit. The seal of secrecy, which was imposed by the sut' 
vivor, is brokeo by the triumph of death oyer his corres- 
pondent It has now become the, property of the pnblic 
and of posterity. The Editor is influenced by a deep soli- 
citude for the welfare of our republic, and an anxious wish, 
that its institutions and liberties may be transmitted to an 
interminable futurity. He deems it an imperative obliga- 
tion upop erery citizen of this great and free nation to eon- 
tribute, according to his means, to the preservalion and 
glory of this invaluable inheritance. 

The history of nations, is little else, than the history of 
individuals ; and, the esistence and prosperity of the one, 
depend upon the. purity, patriotism and public spirit of the 
other, in ail nations, which have risen, flourished and fal- 
len, the causes of their decline and overthrow, may be trac- 
ed to individuals and families. An inordinate and unprinci- 
pled thirst for power, on the part of the few, at the ex- 
pense of the many, baa always been the inveterate bane of 
liberty-'-tfae semen distolutionu of political communities.—* 
Men are, by nature, free aod equal ; but, there is, among 
them^ a perpetual tendency to inequality. Society is con- 
stantly 4liverging into the extremes of afiSuence and power, 
on the one haodi and penury and weakness, on the other. 
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IV. 

The progress to these extremes, is accelerated, in .direct 
proportion to the distance from the medium. An increase 
of strength, gives new energy, and every accumulation 
sharpens the appetite for more. On the other hand, de- 
feat destroys confidence, and every failure paves the way 
to a repetition, till a great majority of mankind, sink into 
listlessness and indolence, and become the servile instru- 
ments of pampered power. The operation and extension 
of this principle, has created all those iron despotisms, 
which have humbled and crushed the human family. 

It is the spirit and intention of our republican institutions, 
to correct this tendency to monopoly, and to restrain indi- 
vidual and family aggrandizement. In this, consists our pre- 
eminence, in freedem and happiness, over every other na- 
tion, it is the bulwark of our liberties. When this correc- 
tive power shall be yielded, we shall become a degraded 
people. It is the duty of freemen to guard it, with un- 
tiring vigilance. By a constant recurrence to first princi- 
ples and an unceasing inspection and scrutiny into the con- 
duct and characters of our dfetinguished men, we may hope 
to preserve our rights and perpetuate them to future gene- 
rations. However elevated his rank — powerful bis con- 
nexions — or, unlimited his hold upon the estimation and 
confidence of his countrymen, we should not shrink from 
summoning the delinquent to that tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal*^to the tribunal of public opinion. 

In times of revolutionary excitement, it is easy for a man 
of a restless *and daring spirit, to throw himself into the 
stream and roll on with the tide. By activity and address, 
he may mould the ingredients of a<:ommqnity in commo- 
tion, to his own will and pleasure, and acquire power and 
influence with wonderfut facility. The splendor of success, 
achieved by his associates, may throw a halo of gloi^ round 
his name, and the enthusiasm of a nation, may assign him a 
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place among her worthies, which posterity will permit him 
t« retain, if the mask he not removed by his subsequent 
career. In the hurry of events, it is impossible to form a 
correct estimate of his acts, and to foresee the ultimate ob- 
jects of his ambition. It is only, when the storm is over, 
that his motives may be developed and his true character 
delineated. 

I It cannot be doubted, that the fame of Mr. Adams would 
\ have gone into future times, with a brighter train, if his 
' public labours had ceased, with the termination ef the re- 
J volution. By retirement, he might have preserved a rank 
in that luminous galaxy of heroes and statesmen, who 
achieved our independence. But, every act of his, since 
that epocb^ has removed him farther from the proud eleva- 
tion, to which a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances and 
the unsuspecting gratitude of an emancipated people, had 
raised him. It was not, however, till he became chief ma- 
gistrate of the nation, that his real character and designs 
were known. It was now, that his aristocratical principles 
. and selfish policy, appeared in all their hideousness. The 
people saw his rapid strides towards despotism, and, that 
he aimed to wrest from them the sovereignty and secure it 
to himself and family. It is unnecessary tc^ecount the ob- 
noxious acts of his administration ; for, they are fresh in the 
recollection of every citizen. It is in. vain to attempt to 
charge the odium of this reign of terror upon his constitu- 
tional counsellors ; for, the maxim, that '^ the king can do 
no wrong,'' is not recognised in our political creed. The 
Executive, possessed of the appointing power, and having 
a negative upon.the legislature, is amenable to the nation, 
foi; the policy and practice of the government. The eyes 
of the people are directed to the Supreme Head ; and, not- 
withstanding its immense patronage and influence, which 
are calculated to dazzle and blind the million, Mr. Adams, 
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clothed, as he was, with the revolutionary mantle, could 
not sustain the scrutiny. The voice of a free people, called 
him from power and consigned him to the shades of Quincy, 
where it would have heen well for his future fame, if he 
had devoted the remnant of his years, to the cultivation of 
his farm and of philosophy. But his feelings and principles 
and desires, were not fashioned upon the model of the Ro- 
man Cincinnatus. The shadow of departed glory, lingered 
in his fancy, and stars and diadems still danced on his vi- 
sion. He saw in every object around him, engraven in 
capitals, the memento, non sum, quod fui. 

it is well observed, that the truest delineations and traits 
of human character^ are found in private intercourse and in 
familiar correspondence. Here, the mind dischai^es its sen- 
tinels — the heart is liberated from the restraints of policy 
and affectation — and, the whole man unbends and displays 
the ingredients of his composition, and speaks the language 
of his real feelings and sentimeints. It is in this plain and 
unclouded mirror, that the American people may now be- 
hold the character, who once presided over their destinies, 
and who assumes to be their political father. 

It will be seen through the whole tenor of this corres- 
pondence, that, in the.estimation of Mr. Adams, no person 
in the nation, of any party, is entitled to consideration or 
credit, except himself and his son, who, when appointed to 
an important office, ^'is banished^ because he is too justP^ — 
They seem to be specially designed by providence, to take 
this infant nation into their keeping, and to hold her in safe 
leading-strings, through successive generations. Thtice hap- 
py America, for possessing such a race ! How blind and in- 
fatuated, for entrusting the reins, for a moment, to such ig- 
noble hands as Jefferson and Madison ! 

From the letters written in 1803 and 4, it appears, that 
Mr. Adams' imagination was incessantly disturbed by the 
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grisly goblin of Democracy. This monster had broken the 
chains, vrith which, he had been bound, in his reign, and 
was now stalking through the nation, and leading the peo« 
pie to seduction and ruin. The same uneasy and unhallow- 
ed fliidbition, which characterised him, in public, pursued 
him to his retreat. Envy, jealousy and resentipent, burned 
in his bosom ; and, he conceived the herculean project of 
prostrating the reputation of his successor, and of raising 
himself and his family upon the ruins of republicanism. His 
immediate friends and connexiom^ and the newspaper scrib- 
blers of the day, at his instigation, embarked in the business 
of calumny, and the administration of Jefferson, was assail- 
ed, with a venom and virulence, unparalleled in the annals 
of any other age or nation. He affected to shudder at the 
calamities, which the infidel President was preparing for 
his country ; and, an appeal was made to the religion and 
morality of the people, to avert the impending desolation^ 
The torrents of abuse and defamation, which were poured 
out, with unsparing profusion, upon the republican chief, 
may be traced, with unerring certainty, to the prolific foun- 
tain at Quincy. The federalists were upbraided with the 
charge of apathy and indifference to public concerns, for 
not coming to the attack, with more zeal and fury and de- 
votion to their prostrate leader ^^ Anecdotes from memo- 
ry,'' conjured up in the dark caverns of spleen and resent- 
ment, were furnished to be wrought into political essays, and 
palmed, for facts, upon the nation. 

Amidst all this confusion and wai* of elements, Jefferson 
stood, like Atlas, upon a broad and immoveable basis, with 
his head in clear sunshine, abote the clouds. His adminis- 
tration was energetic, without armies — dignified, without 
gag-laws — and, the treasury abundant, without direct 
taxes. The principles of the Constitution, went into com- 
plete and harmonious operation, and the resources of the 
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^country, were developed, to the credit of this, and to the 
admiration of other nations. Religion and her altars were 
preserved from profanation — temples of literature and sci- 
ence were founded and patronized — and, an immense popu- 
lation spread into the western wilderness, carrying the hahits 
of industry and enterprize, and the principles of civil liberty. 
The people flocked to the republican standard ; and, the 
result of the second election, demonstrated, that republican 
principle? had taken deep root in their affections. 

The game was up. Republicanism could not be over- 
thrown ; and, we hear nothing more from our correspondent, 
about the abandoned S^ Rake^ Democracy.^' A long and 
portentous silence endues, interrupted occasionally by a 
small gun in the shape of a poetical lampoon, which, like 
the scattered fire o£ a retreating enemy, shews more of 
imbecile malice, than of magnanimous courage. 

It would be a curious investigation to look minutely into 
the chasm of years, in this correspondence. But, the secret 
workings of the passions — the humbled pride — the stifled 
hatred and resentment — the writhings and agonies of con- 
flicting desires, must be leA to conjecture. The result only 
is known. Unconquerable ambition gained a victory, et om- 
nia alia cedant To this triumphant passion, truth, consist- 
ency, former principles, and gratitude to former friends^ 
associates and supporters, must yield. 

Mr. Adams has laid it down as a principle'*' that ^' if a 
family, which has been high in office, and splendid in 
wealth falls into decay, from profligacy, folly, vice or 
misfortune, they generally turn Democrats, and court 
the lowest of the people, with an ardour, an art, a skill 
and consequently with a success, which no vulgar Dem- 
ocrat can attain.'^ Upon this principle, the irrevocable 
decision is taken, and conversion to democracy is re- 
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solved upon, as th6 only means of recovery, by his fam- 
ily, of departed power. It does not appear, whether this, 
conversioti was a gradual work, or whether it came in a 
blaze of lightning like that of .his " exemplar Paul."* The 
only account furnished by Mr. Adams, is, ^< they cannot sink 
me lower than the bottom, and I have been safely landed 
there these eight years." " I wil^ nff die for nothing^^ 
and ^< my SONS are verj much delighted, that I have taken 
the subject up." The speculation was without hazard.-^ 
Nothing to lose ; but the possibility, if not the prospect of 
*' a success, which no vulgar Democrat can attain"! Who 
would npt embark with such odds in his favour ? 

The time for the explosion arrives — the volcano bursts, 
and red-hot streams of lava are poured through the columns 
' of the Boston Patriot, sweeping away characters, and bury- 
ing thc/peace of families, in their march. The destroying 
spirit has gone /orth ; and, nothing can arrest his career. 
The sanctuary of the dead is violated. The ashes of him, 
who once wielded the sword, and fought our battles by the 
side of our Washington — Those ashes, which once were 
animated by the celestial fire of genius and eloquence, are 
drawn from their repose and scattered in the winds. The 
distinguished individuals of the party, which raised him to 
power, now that its ascendency is gone, have become ^^ Brit- 
ish Bears and Tory Tigers," and must be hunted dowq. 
The French have become a very clever people ; but, John 
Bull has turned his dreadful eye-balls upon us, and will ere 
long trample us in the dust. '^ Demo'cracy" has become a 
Deity and its " Islam" a vicegerent, — and, " I and Jefferson 
have always been friends" — Ecce^ nos^ poma natamus ! 

My countrymen, it would be trifling with your feelings to 
pursue the analysis further. It would be offering indignity 

* No inererent alluiion to tht tpoitle« it intended. Mr* A. nies the ezprenion in 
•ppUcation to liinuelf. 
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to joar good sense and discernment, to draw the inferenees 
and explain the great end and design of this and a simnlta- 
neons conrersion. They are written in flaming characters 
upon the front of the transaction. Let the voice of reason 
and of patriotism be heard. Thej make their solemn appeal, 
to the democracy of Maine — to the republicans of New- 
Hampshire — to the frf emen of the Green Mountains — to the 
whole people of tms nation, to pause and consider, whether 
it be safe to engraft a Scion of this old Stock in our tree of 
liberty — where, it might shoot up in rank luxuriance and 
oyershadow and destroy it 
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LETTER I. 



QuiNCY, Jilov. 2Sth, 1803. 
Dear /Sir, 

I received on Saturday your favour 
of the 21st — had before received the copy of 
your Oration, which you mention in it, and since 
that, have received the other, that you sent first 
For aQ these favours I thank you. 

The Brochure, which contains much valuable 
matter, I have read with a lively interest, and 
high pleasure. I wish I had patience, and lei- 
sure, however, to make a few friendly remarks. 
But, as I have not, I shall confine myself to one 
or two questions. The first is, have you not 
fallen too deeply in love with Mr. Ame^' style ? 
The second is, where you found your authority 
for your quotation in (n. p. 10) page 31 and 32, 
which you say is from Mr. Jefferson's Letter ib 
Judge Wythe, 1776. I never knew nor beard 
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of any letter to Judge Wythe from Jefferson. 
The words quoted, viz : — ^ The dignity and sta- 
bility of Grovemment in aU its branches," &c. 
are taken from my letter to Judge Wythe, in 
1776. 

Some time in January or February, 1 believe, 
in 1776, or if I am mistaken in the recollection 
of the month, certsdnly, very early in that year, 
I wrote the pamphlet in question, which Rich- 
ard Henry Lee procured to be printed by Dim- 

■ 

lap, in Philadelphia, imder the title of Thoughts 
on Grovemment, in a Letter from a Gentleman 
to his friend.— Being applied to by a printer 
many years after, I gave permission tQ re-print 
it, with my name, who wrote it, and Mr. Wythe's, 
to whom it was written. By the quotation you 
make, I suspect that some rascal has reprinted 
it, and imputed it to the name of Mr. Jefferson. 
I wish you success. Sir, in your literary pur- 
suits and aU others, and am, with kind regards 
to your family, your most obedient servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. WiUiam Cunningham. 



LETTER n. 

FiTCHBURG, Dec. 2, 1803. 
hear Sir^ 

I dyly received your favour of 
the 28th ult I know your time is much em- 
ployed, yet, I cannot restrain the wish, that you 
would have ^ patience and leisure to make the 
friendly remarks'' which arose on the perusal 
of my performance. I am sufficiently sensible 
of inaccuracies to be admonished, for liie future, 
against too much confidence in my own infor- 
mation. A friendly eye to discover faults, and 
a friendly han^i to correct them, are benefits 
which a jufit precaution recommends to writ- 
ers of more accuracy and of better advantages 
than myself. 

In answer to the two questions proposed in 
your letter, I say — That if my style is like Mr. 
Ames', I may with truth assert, that I am not 
a copyist I think myself tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the merits of Mr. Ames : while 
I admire the strength of his imagination, I must 
say that I think it greater than the solidity of 
his judgment : I am deeply sensible of obliga- 
MoQ for your friendly hint 



My authority for the quotation (n. p. 10) is 
the federal prints. If my memory is faithful, 
the letter to Judge Wythe has been imputed to 
Jefferson in a number of them. I foimd the ex- 
tract I used in Thomas' Massachusetts Spy, 
which is generally considered correct : — ^I here- 
with forward the paper for your inspection. I 
cannot conceal my mortification at not being in- 
formed of the real author of the letter ; nor can 
I suppress my indignation at the intention, or 
incautiousness 'which steals from one and cheats 
9tnother. If you would suggest a method for 
the correction of the error in my publication, I 
would most readily conform to it 

Permit me to renew remembrances to your 
family, and to assiu^ you of my being, with 
profound respect, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most Ob't Serv't 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Han. John Jldamg^ 
Qumof. 



LETT^l IH. 

FiTCHBURG, Jan. 10, 1804. 

Dear 8ir^ 

I have ascertaiiied that Mr. Adams' 
Sermon at the Dudleian Lecture was not pub- 
lished ; a c<^y was deposited in the archives of 
the University, agreeably to the will of Judge 
Dudley. I am informed, in a letter from the 
Rev'd. Mr. Gushing, of Ashbumham, that it was 
a laboured discourse on the validity of Presby- 
terian Ordination, for which Mr. Adams was 
much conq)limented. 

I have for some time Been collecting materi- 
als to present the Public with a full view of the 
character and conduct of Mr. Jefferson. I am 

t 

informed that such a work is preparing by Mr. 
Colman of New-York, under the eye of Gen. 
Hamilton. If I should really find the design in 
better hands, I shall relinquish it. I am, at pre- 
sent, encouraged by the promised aid and pat- 
ronage of some valuable friends. If I should 
proceed in the worik, the time most favourable 
for effect at the ensuing election will be chosen 
for its appearance. 
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1 wish to discover. every arcanum that would 
be of use to develope the true character of the 
Salt Mountain Philosopher. This mountain has 
increased the wonders of the world to eight, 
and, if Mr. Jefferson would sink a tomb in a 
part of it for himself^ it might, better than being 
a Mummy, preserve his body and memory 
through succeeding ages. 

But to return. No man living has so tho- 
rough a knowledge of Mr. Jefferson's transac- 
tions as yourself— it is necessary, therefore, to 
the perfection of my plan, that I should assume 
the confidence to apply to you for some parti- 
culars. If, Sir, to promote my patriotic purpo- 
ses, you would refer me to interesting incidents 
in Mr. Jefferson's career, -I promise most seri- 
ously that no indiscretion or unfaithfulness in 
me shall expose or abuse your goodness. 

In the year 1800, 1 wrote. Sir, a lengthy out- 
line of yourself. It was first published in the 
Providence Gazette, and was copied into most of 
the federal papers thro' the Union : It has, per- 
haps, passed your perusal. It was acknowledg- 
ed by gentlemen, who had been long in public 
life, to contain some facts which were not pre- 
viously of notoriety ; and I was assured, parti- 



cularly by Judge Boume, that it essentially 
served the federal cause at the Presidential 
election in Rhode Island; where I then resided. 
I have rather mentioned this to refer you to a 
specimen of the manner in which the work con- 
templated will be executed than from any pei^- 
sonal ytews ; tho' I will not dissemble that my 
exertions and my admiration would not be abat- 
ed by your auspices, but they would give activ* 
* 

ity and animation to both. 

I have the honor to be, ^ 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John Adams. 

p. S. — If it would be more agreeable to disclose yourself 
in conversation than in writing, I wbald do myself the ho- 
nor of waitiBg on you. 



LETTER IV. 

QuiNcr, Jan. 16, 1804. 
Dear Sir^ 

I ought to acknowledge my fault in 

having two of your kind letters to answer at 

once. I return you with thanks, Mr. Thomas'is 

X Spy, in which my poor " Thoughts on Govern- 



menf ' are wickedly and libeloudy imputed to 
^ the greatest man in JlmericaP^ This was re- 
ceived in your letter of Dec. 2d. > 

I thank you iac the trouble you have taken 
to ascertain that Mr. Zabdiel Adams's Sermon 
on the Validity of Presbjrterian Ordination, was 
not printed. 

I would not advise you to relinquish the pro- 
ject you have in hand, because another has the 
same. If the two persons you name, are en« 
gaged in such a work, you may depend upon 
it, no good will come of it , There will be so 
many little passions and weak prejudices, so 
little candor and sincerity in it, that the dullest 
reader will see through it The Cincinnati and 
the Essex Juntos, and there is one of these in 
every State, will cry it up, but the louder they 
extol it, the less influence it will have in the 
nation. The jealousy of the people, will be ex- 
cited and not without reason, when they see 
the President of the Cincinnati arranging his 
forces, in battle array, though it be but a war 
of the quill, against the Presidents of the Unit- 
ed States, one after another. 



You are much mistaken when you say that 
" no man living has so much knowledge of Mr. 
Jefferson's transactions as myself In truth I 
know but little concerning him. You will see 
by the Journals, that he came first into Con- 
gress in autumn^ 1775 : but he never stayed 
long in that assembly. During the shojrt visit 
he made us, he and I agreed very well in sen- 
timents and votes and were very good friends, 
}mt he never took any share in public debates ; 
in Nov. 1777 I left Congress, and wa& appoint- 
ed to go to Europe. During my absence, I had 
no correspondence with him, nor informaticm 
concerning him, till in 1784 he^came to Europe, 
united with me and Dr. Franklin in fifteen Com- 
missions ; and full powers to treat with all or 
nearly all the powers of Europe in these ,Com- 
missions. We acted together for one year ; but as 
he lived in Paris and I at Auteuil, three or four 
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miles asunder, we met together seldom, but on 

business. Although we agreed always very well, 

there was no very close intimacy between us. 

In 1785 I was sent to England, where he made 

me a visit, as he afterwards did in Holland : but 

there was never any sparring between us, nor 

3 
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much communication but by letters of no great 
interest 

After his return from Europe, he was Secre- 
tary of State for a short time, and afterwards 
Vice-President for four years : but I had little 
intercourse with him, except in common civiU- 
ties. He always professed great friendship, for 
me, even when, as it now appears, he was coun- 
tenancing Freneau, Bache, Duane and Callen- 
der. 

No information could be obtained from me 
sufEicient to compensate you for a journey : — 
But tfyou shall be in Bostmi an other affairs^ a 
visit from you will be always agreeable. 

The outline you mention I never saw, the 
editors in Rhode-Island seldom sent me their 
papers. I should like to see it very well. 

Anecdotes from my mem^ory would certainly 
be known. There are some there known only to 
him and me^ but they would not be believed, or 
of least they would be said to be not believed, 
and would be imputed to envy,, revenge or vani- 
ty. I wish him no ill. I envy him not. I shud- 
der AT THE CALAMITIES, l/f^ICH I FEAR HIS CONDUCT 
IS PRSPARUIO FOR HIS CoUNTRT: FROM A MEAN THIRST 
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OF POPUhAJMTY^ AN INORDINATE AMBITION, AND A WANT 
OF SINCERITY. 

I write in confidence in your honor as well 

as your discretion, being your hearty well wish- 

er, 

J. ADAMS. 

Mr. Wm. Cunningham^ 

Fitchburg. 

LETTER V. 

- Fitchburg, Feb. 15, 1804. 
Dear Sir, . 

I duly received your esteemed fav- 
or of the 16th ult I assure you without reserve, 
that I shall not misuse nor abuse the confidence 
you repose in me. 

By the first opportunity I had, after the rt- 
ceipt of your letter, I sent to Mr. Russell of 
Boston for a paper containing the outline that 
you have so flatteringly expressed a wish to 
see. Expecting,, post after post, to receive the 
paper, I have delayed an answer to your oblig- 
ing letter — ^Either he has not forwarded me si 
paper or it ha^ miscarried. I have now trans- 
cribed, aJMl hwe ^closed, a copy from the nMti- 
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uscript I no|ice a few marks in the manuscript 
which indicate, that when it was transcribed for 
the press a few trifling variations were made — 
an incorrectness in one of the dates was recti- 
fied. I wrote it under very considerable disad- 
vantages, and its publication was hastened for 
the purposes mentioned in my last respects. I 
am very sensible of its insufficiency to do you 
justice, but of its adequacy to the proof of my 
high esteem, I feel the strongest confidence, and 
on that consideration, I allow myself hopes of 
your favourable reception of it 

I have taken leave to send you herewith a 
copy of my Eulogy upon the death of your il- 
lustrious predecessor in the Presidency. 

Permit me to use this occasion to present 
my most cordial regards to your family. 
With perfect respect I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Mams. 

LETTER VI. 

QuiNCT, Feb. 24, 1804. 
Dear Sir^ 

I have received your favour of the 

15th, with its enclosures. I thank you for the out- 
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line, as well as the eulogy. I am sorry you had 
the trouble of transcribing the former, which I 
see was written, as the Italians speak, con amove. 
Speaking of the classification of scholars in our 
I College before the revolution, you consider rank 
\ and wealth as anti-republican principles of pre- 
; cedence. Is this correct ? About five and forty 
years ago, I was in company with the oldest 
Colonel, John Chandler, of Worcester, when a 
newspaper was . brought in, containing an ac- 
coimt of the last elections in Rhode-Island. All 
the principal magistrates were of ancient fami- 
lies. The old gentleman's comment upon it, 
was this — ^ I have always been of opinion, that 
in popular governments the people will always 
choose their officers, from the most ancient and 
respectable families.'' This has been the case 
generally in Connecticut as well as Rhode-Is- 
land, and in eveiy republican government, in 
. Greece and Rome and Modem Italy, in Swit- 
t zeiland and Geneva. The more democratical 
: the gojremment, the more universal has been 
^ the practice. If a family^ which has been high 
in office^ and splendj^in wealthy falls into decay ^ 
from profligacy 9 folly J vice^ or misfortune^ they 
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generally turn democrats^ and court the lowest 
of the people with an ardour^ an art^ skilly and 
consequently with a success^ which no vulgar de- 
mocrat can attain. 1£ such families are nume- 
rous, they commonly divide. Some adhere to 
one party, some to another, so that which ever 
prevails, the country still finds itself governed 
by them. Consider the conduct of the Win- 
throps, in this State, the Livingstons, in New- 
York, the Madisons, in Virginia, &c. The whole 
power and popularity of Virginia, I am told, is 
now in the family connections of Mr« Madison. 
You are young, and have much time to observe 
and to reflect In theory, all governments pro- 
fess to regard merit alone, but in practice, de- 
mocratical governments certainly regard it ^s 
little as any. You see I have reas<^ to repeat 
my intimations of confidence. 

It certainly was never any " humiliation'^ to 
me to see thirteen of my classmates preceding 
me. I never thought much upon that subject 

Have you seen Mr. — ^ 's Manifesto, 

proposing Mr. Sullivan for Governor, and Mr, 
Heath for Lieutenant Gowrnor. With whiit 
mimitable power of face it is writt^ ! These 
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people talk with as much gravity and solemnity 
as if they thought they spoke truth. Do you 

know the character of Mr. — ? I 

have had some experience of his intrigues. — 
Talents he has : But candour and sincerity be- 
long to other people. Cool, dispassionate, and 
deliberate insidiousness never arrived at great* 
er perfection. 

With kind regard, I ani, &c. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. WUliam Cunningham^ 

Fitchburg. 



LETTER VII. 

FiTCHBURG, March 9th, 1804. 
Dear Sir^ 

The unusual obstructions to travel- 
ling, prevented my receiving your favor of the 
24th idt till a day or two ago. I am sensible 
to that discernment, which has discovered in 
the ** con amove*'* of the Italians, the real temper 
in which I wrote the outline. I wish it had been 
more just to you, and that I could find encou- 
ragement, now, that the public attention is en- 
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gaged in designating a President, to bring it be- 
fore the public in a more finished form. — ^This 
Sir, is the spontaneous effusion of my feelings. 
Your goodness will, I trust, excuse it Under 
no circumstances, should I scarcely dare to ask 
the approbation even of your silence to such ata 
intention. 

Accept, too, dear Sir, my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for describing the causes and the course, 
which produce and guide the leading democrats. 
I read with avidity, and treasure up with care, 
the counsels of wisdom and experience. The 

j awful spirit of democracy was never so prevar . 

\ lent, nor in so great progress in our country, as 

• at the present day. 

The " manifesto" I had seen, but was imac- 
quainted with the author. An ^ inimitable pow- 
er of face" indeed, have they, that can persist 
in such exploded falsehoods, with such brassi- 
ness. Seriously would I advise them to sell 
their visages to the coppersniiths, to be made 
into boilers for Sal Montanum. 

Of Mr. I have no knowledge, 

and but little information. I think I have heard 
>: the Duke of Berkshire describe him, as possess- 
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ed of that restless and aspiring ambition, which, 
disregarding means, would raise him to a post 
in government, or cause his suspension between 
the posts of ignominy. 

Judge Sullivan is as great a trimmer and time- 
server as, perhaps, can be found. He has long 
angled in the dirty water of democracy, but has 
never filled his net, though he has several times 
broken it. 

. His eye has been, and is, steadily fixed on 
the chair of state. At first, he courted assist- 
ance from the Clergy ; but now, I expect, he 
means to make a push upon pure jacobinie 
principles. I have never seen any thing from 
his hand that contained so much designing 
meanness, as his " Sketch of the Life of Samu- 
el Adams.'' His present nomination unfolds his 
designs, and we see that the baits thrown out 
are swallowed. He may blame his friends for 
a most unfortunate designation of an associate. 
The ponderosity of the " Marquis of Granby" 
would keep any one from rising who is attach- 
ed to him. The " sweat," which " our Gene- 
ral" says has profusely fallen from his face, has 
watered many a plant of renown ; but the fruits 
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of them all, are not worth a mess of green peas, 
and, he is so strongly tainted with the cow-yard^ 
that he must, I think, be offensive in the Coun- 
cil chamber. 

There may be more severity than good sense, 
or prudence, in these remarks, but I really con- 
sider such clod-pated politicians as fit subjects 
for the most cutting strokes. 

With sincere and cordial remembrances to 
your family, I am, with the highest regard, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John ddams. 



LETTER VHI. 

QuiNcY, March 15, 1804. 
Dear Sir^ 

Your f?ivor of the 9th is received. 
I beg you would not say a word about me in 
relation to the subject which you say now en- 
gages the public attention. I am no match for 
these times, nor for the actors who now tread 
the stage. You say, the awful spirit of demo- 
cracy is in great progress. I believe it, and I 
know something of the nature of it It is a 
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young rake who thinks himself handsome and 
well made, and who has little faith in virtue. — 
When the people once admit his courtship, and 
permit him the least familiarity, they soon find 
themselves in the condition of the poor girl, 
who told her own story in this affecting style. 

Le LendemaiD il osa da vantage : 
il me promit Le Foi de marriage. 
Le LeDdemaia ...il fut entreprenant. 
Le Lendemain il me fit ud enfaDt. 

The next day he grew a little bolder — ^but pro- 
mised me marriage. The next day — he began 
to be enterprising : But the next day — O Sir ! 
the next day he got me with child. 

Democracy is Lovelace, and the people are 
^ I Clarissa. The artful villain will pursue the in- 
nocent lovely girl to her ruin and her death. — 
We know that some gentleman will arise at last, 
who will put the guilty wretch to death in a du- 
el. But this will be no friend of the lady. Per- 
haps a son, a pupil or a bosom friend of Love- 
lace, himself. The time would fail me to enu- 
merate all the Lovelaces in the United States. 
It would be an amusing romance to compare 
their actions and characters with his. The fed- 
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eralists appear to me to be very inattentive to 
public events as well as characters. Mr. Sulli- 
van's writings in the newspapers during the 
whole of the last year, under feigned signatures, 
his biographical sketch of Mr. Samuel Adams, 
and especially his pamphlet on the constitutional 
freedom of the press, have never been regard- 
ed, nor, that I know of, seen or read. The pam- 
phlet ought to be read. There are good things 
in it, as well as notable traits of the character 
of the author. In all these writings his ambi- 
tious views are written with sunbeams. It will 
be a great thing, if brother Langdon should be 
governor of New-Hampshire, and Sullivan, the 
second governor Sullivan, in New-England. I 
dont wonder he was not willing that the noble 
family of Sullivan should be shut up in a hole. 
His ambition, if it were of a right character 
ought not to be censured. There is an honor- 
able, laudable and virtuous ambition, but it is 
always attended with candor, sincerity and ve- 
racity. With an abundance of laborious appli- 
cation, with an ardent imagination, and a tena- 
cious, though inaccurate memory, with a volu- 
bility of eloquence, and a great deal of art — 
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which, however, never could conceal his art, 
there are faults in him, which, unless the peo- 
ple are mote degenerated than I believe they 
\ are, will forever prevent him from being a suc- 
cessful rival to Mr. Strong. If he lives, I be- 
lieve he will teaze the national or state govern- 
ment into some appointment of him, to some- 
thing or other ; for, his modesty is but a very 
little restraint upon his solicitations. 

You see, I still confide in your discretion, be- 
ing, with esteem and regard, your very humble 
servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. William Cunningham^ Jr. 

Fitchburg. 



LETTER IX. 

Fitchburg, Sept. 19, 1808. 
Dear Sir^ 

In a letter which I had the pleasure some 
time since, to receive from you, you expressed 
some reproof of the inactivity of the Federal- 
ists. Their conduct at present, is no* liable to 
such a censure ; perhaps it may"" deserve the 



reproach of intemperate ardour. The zeal ci 
party ha« certainly attempted to overbear the 
freedom of private opinion, and even totally to 
overthrow the character of him who would ex- 
ercise that right — ^these are among the omse- 
quences of party rage, and they are deeply to 
be deprecated 

I have read every thing which has appeared 
concerning the Embargo, and I lament, most 
sincerely, that the bitterness of rebuke, so often 
manifested towards your son, has been extend- 
ed to yourself. Of the course of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, I have been an attentive ob- 
server, and have never discovered in him a de- 
viation from sound principles ; if he had giv- 
en his assent to the Embargo, under a limita- 
tion of its duration, it would, perhaps, have been 
better. As a pause for deliberation, in a mo- 
ment of peculiar peril, I have thought the em- 
bargo necessary; but, for an independent na- 
tion, great, rich and powerful, alarmed at the 
edicts of foreign courts, to break up at once, and 
forever, the usages which had grown habitual, 
and of i^hich their natural situation was the 
origin and nurse, would be an extremity that 
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no circumstances could excuse. That, such a 
measure would be opposed by your son, his re- 
solution, introduced into the senate, soon after 
the imposition of the embargo, 19 ample proof. 
The necessity for a temporary inhi|>ition of our 
trade, indeed the exceptionable edicts themr 
selves, arose, from the imbecility, which ensued 
from the previous mismanagement of our af- 
fairs. Thinking favourably of the conduct of 
Mr. Adams, I commenced, in January last, some 
papers which to number six, were published in 
Boston. In the seventh number, I defended his 
conduct— descanted on his talents, and hihted 
at the policy of his selection by the fedei-alists, 
as their candidate £or the first in the magistra- 
cy of the nation. This number, the editors re- 
fused Jo publish, and my knuckles were rapped 
for having written it The project of a coali- 
tion with the Clintonians, I have always con- 
denmed. If a candidate cannot be found who 

is popular on the other side on the bare repu- 
tation of being their friend, without, in fact, be- 
ing on any side, but that of his country, I should 
much prefer to have General Pinckney opposed 
to Mr. Madison, even against • a possibility of 
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success. I know not, dear sir, what your opin- 
ions are on the present state of our affairs. To 
a report, which is ciurent in this part of the 
country, that you are on the side of the execu- 
tive, through the whole of his administration, I 
oppose the history and maxims of your life. 

May I take the freedom to ask of you, your 
opinion on the public measure which has so 
agitated our Country ? I take some confidence, 
in making this enquiry, from the circumstance, 
that you have confided to me opinions, interest- 
ing as any can be» which you may express on 
the Embargo. The answer with which you 
may favour me, shall be added to the stock of 
my port folio, subject to no other disposition 
than what the deepest solicitude for your fame 
may hereafter dictate. . 

Please to make my most cordial remembran- 
ces acceptable to Mrs. Adams, and your family. 

With veneration and esteem, 
I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams. 
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LETTER X. 

QuiNCY, Sept. 2>7th, 1808. ' 

b 

Dear Sir, 

The papers to number six, which 
you mention in your kind letter of the 19th, I 
have never seen nor heard. In what paper or 
pamphlet were they published ? 

The federalists, I think, might suffer my old 
lamp to go out, without administering their nau- 
seous oil merely to excite a momentary flash, 
before it expires. 

Do you think the federalists believe them- 
selves, when they say, that I am oh the side of 
the executive, through the whole of his admi- 
nistration ? Do they believe that I approve of 
the repeal of the Judiciary law, which I recom- 
mended to Congress ? which I believe to be 
one of the best of laws ? which was made by 
the advice and repeated solicitations of the 
Judges, for several years ? which I took infinite 
t pains to organize with a selection of the ablest 
. men and fairest characters in the nation ? a re- 
peal, which I always believed to be a violation 
of the constitution ? Do they believe that I ap- 
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prove of the neglect and mismanagement of the 
navy ? The omission to build more ships ? The 
neglect to fortify our most important cities and 
exposed places ? Do they believe that I approve 
of the repeal of the taxes, which would have 
enabled us not only to make the necessary pre- 
parations against the formidable dangers that 
surrounded us, but gradually to diminish the na- 
tional debt ? Do they believe that I approve of 
the removals of so many of the best men^ or the 
appointments of so many of the worst ? Do they 
believe, that I approve of twenty other things, 
too many to be enumerated ? Oh no ! They be- 
lieve no such things. But they are conscious^ 
they have injured me and mine, and are only 
forging false and awkward excuses for it. 

It is true, I have not joined in the clamour 
against the purchase ' of Louisiana, because I 
know, that if the union of the northern, south- 
em, and western states was to continue, the 
free navigation of the Mississippi was essential 
to its preservation. I have not joined in the 
clamour against gun-boats, though I despise 
them^ because I thought gxm-boats better than 
nothing, and because, I thought the government 
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ought not to be opposed in any measures of dc* 
fence merely because they would not adopt such 
as I thought the best. I have not clamoured 
against the embargo, because I thought it a ne- 
cessary temporary measure, well knowing that 
it could not be of long duration. I agree with 
you, that it ought to have been limited to some 
period. Any long continuance of it, is not con- 
formable to my feelings or judgment. I had 
much rather hear a cry in Congress, like that 
which has so often sounded in the British Par- 
liament, " Who shall dare to set limits to the 
commerce and naval power of this country ?" 
In refusing to acknowledge a right in Great 
Britain to impress seamen from our ships, in 
opposing and resisting the decrees and orders 
of France and England, in resisting the outra- 
ges and hostilities committed upon us, the ad- 
ministration have my hearty wishes for their 

f 

success. 
You have read in Thompson's Liberty :— 

^^ Amidst the low murmnrings of submissive fear 
And mingled rage, mj Hambden raisM his voice, 
And to the laws appeal'd.^' 

Mingled fear and rage are now the predominant 
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passions of our nation, and such is the noise and 
fury, that the still -small voice of re^^son cannot 
be heard. If I were only forty years old, I 
might have enthusiasm enough to hope that I 
could ride in the whirlvnnd. But at seventy- 
three it would be delirium. 

I have nothing to hope or wish but riepose, 
and they will not allow me even that small con- 
solation. 

As I am not consulted by any party or any 
individual, I take, no share, and very little inte- 
rest, in the approaching election. Hamilton's 
ambition, intrigues, and caucusses have ruined 
the cause of federalism, by encumbering and 
entangling it with men and measures, that ought 
never to have been brought forward. I have 
no objection to Pinckney, but a full persuasion 
that he never can rise to the chair, and, a more 
complete conviction still, that he ought never 
to have been nominated for it 

As you have mentioned my son, I shall take 
the liberty to say, that his conduct, as far as I 
know it, has been able, upright, candid, impar- 
tial and independent His letter to Mr. Otis, I 
applaud and admire. His resignation I approve. 
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He would have been more politic if he had de- 
dined his invitation to the caucus^ though the 
question was only between Mn Madison and 
Mr. Monroe, and knowing both, I should cer- 
tainly, as he did, prefer the former to the latter. 
The policy of a limitation to the embargo, is, 
in a national view, and on a large scale, a nice 
question. I should, probably, have been for it, 
but there is so much to be said on the other 
side, that I cannot censure my son for agreeing 
to it, without limitation, Ijelieving as he did and 
had reason to believe, that it would soon be re- 
pealed. The Federalists, by their intolerance, 
have gone hv towards justifying, .or at least ex- 
cusing, Jefferson for his ; and for the future, it 
seems to be established as a principle, that our 
government is forever to be, not a national but 
V ! a party government How long such a maxim 
can be maintained consistently with any civil 
j government at all, time will determine. While 
i it lasts, all we can hope is, that in the game at 
leapfrog, once in eight or twelve years, the 
party of the ours will leap over the head and 
shoulders of the ins ; for, I own to you, I have 
;so little confidence in the wisdom, prudence or 
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s virtue of either party, that I should be nearly 

. as willing that one should be absolute and un- 

\ checked as the other.* Thus, sir, I have given 

you some hints of my general views of things, 

but I wish to remain in obscurity j and by no 

means to become the subject of conversation or 

speculation. 

My family returns your compliments to yours 

with your friend, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. William Cunningham^ 

Fitchburg. 

* The following note^ in the hand-writing of Mr. Adarm^ cor* 
respondent^ is appended to the original letter from Mr, A, 

^^ Mr. Adams has since determined which of these parties 
he would have ^ absolute and unchecked,' although it ap- 
pears by this very letter, that the party he would now have 
dominant, have violated the constitution^ and done many re- 
prehensible acts. And he has so far got the better of the 
^ delirium of seventy-three' that he has mounted the seat of 
Phaeton to guide the chariot of fire through the murmurs 
of submissive fear and mingled rage.'' 

LETTER XI. 

Fitchburg, Oct. bth^ 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

The papers, to which you have 

obligingly asked a more particular reference, 
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were published in the Palladium, with the sig- 
nature of Chatham. I deemed their composi- 
tion in a higher strain than my principles sug- 
gested, to be necessary to arrest the public at- 
tention. In moments of peculiar excitement, 
the ruling passion is frequently the only avenue 
through which sober reflections can be convey- 

* 

ed to the judgment ; and, that pjiss is often times 
best secured by a vapouring herald ; but bold 
and boisterous as mine was, delusion kept the 
ground against him. My design, as I commu- 
nicated it in the envelope of my first number, 
was to shew that neither Mr. Jefferson, nor a 

9 

convert to his crude opinions, would be proper 
to preside over this commercial nation — and, to 
an enlarged view of commerce, I intended to 
add an illustration of its advantages by exam- 
ples. Objections to Mr. Jefferson, brought af- 
ter them an obligation to specify the qualifica- 
tions, which, a free, opiilent and independent 
people should regard in the choice of their 
chief magistrate. These qualifications are, I 
conceive, eminently combined in Mr. J. Q. Ad- 
ams. I spoke of him on a thorough acquain- 
tance with his political course; and it did not 
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escape me, that he was the first writer in this 
country, who publicly arraigned the pretensions 
of Genet, and that his appointment to the 
Hague was the well earned, but unsolicited re- 
ward of his extrication of the Executive from 
the embarrassments and perplexities in which 
he was involved .by the bold and extraordinary 
proceedings of tljat hair-brained and contagious 
revolutionist But, in addition to a competent 
capacity, an indication should be taken from 
the temper of the times, in which there may be 
something either to impede or facilitate " the 
march of great talentis." From this considera- 
tion, the pretensions of Mr. J. Q. A. derived 
vast accession ; it appeared to ine, as if Provi- 
dence in favour, had caused proof of his patri- 
otism and independence to spring out of his in- 
tegrity, in a trying situation, for the very purpose 
of ensuring to his virtues a passage to the Pre- 
sidency. It was for acting conformably to these 
impressions that I met the repulse I have before 
related. The declination of the editors to print 
the panegyric, was graciously enough express- 
ed, in a letter — ^it was by others, that I was re- 
primanded. 
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In a succeeding number to that which con- 
tained the exceptionable matter above, (for I 
sent two numbers at once) I was so imfortunate 
as to provoke censure for advancing what is now 
considered an indefensible tenet in politics. In 
opposition to the opinion of a sprightly author, 
who has lately appeared with the signature of 
Espriella, I asserted it to be politic in a na- 
tion, to associate manufactures with their trade, 
and that it was not too soon to begin, in this 
country, to link them together. Denied a ve- 
hicle for such speculations, I discontinued writ- 
ing them. The frankness, sir, with which you 
have replied to my letter of the 19th ult en- 
courages me to seek an elucidation of an event, 
the causes of which I have never seen publicly 
unfolded, and, which Col. Pickering has nearly 
pronounced inexplicable 1 mean his dis- 
mission. In his last printed letter, he says, you 
never told him what it was for ! I was in Phila- 
delphia soon after that transaction, where 1 
heard it accounted for in the following manner : 
That Mr. Liston, expressing to the Secretary 
his apprehensions of another mission to France, 
was quieted by the Secretary's assurances that 
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another would not be made — That, when ano- 
ther mission was soon after concluded on, his 
aversions to any farther negociation with France 
Were so untameable, and so indecorously ex- 
pressed, as to render him an unfit medium for 
the communications between the two govern- 
ments, and unsuitable to remain in a ministerial 
station. As this explanation furnished adequate 
reasons for his dismission, I was easy with it, 
but it cannot give me the satisfaction of your 
own exposition. 

I have taken the freedom to enclose a news- 
paper, which contains, on its first page, some 
observations written by me on the manufacture 
of cider, which may, possibly, amuse. 
With veneration and esteem, 
I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John Adams. 

Quincy^ Mass. 

LETTER XII. 

QuiNCY, Oct. 15, 180a 
Dear Sir^ 

The information in your last letter, 
to look in the Palladium for certain specula- 
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tions, is very agreeable. As I have never sub- 
scribed for that paper, I have never read them. 
Indeed I seldom see it Your friendship for J. 
Q. Adams, encourages me to say, that Wash- 
ington was indeed under obligations to him, for 
turning the tide of sentiment against Genet, and 
he was sensible of it and grateful for it. The en- 
thusiasm for Grenet and France and the French 
revolution, was at that time, almost universal 
throughout the United States, but, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and especially in Philadelphia, the rage 
was irresistible. Mifflin, M'Kean, and all the 
principal popular men in that state, were open- 
ly for war against England in alliance with 
France. Marat, Robespiere, Brissot, and thfi 
Mountain, were the constant themes of panegy- 
ric and the daily toasts at table. Gov. Mifflin 
invited me to dine with him ; Genet and his 
suite were there, with many others of the prin- 
cipal men of Philadelphia. The Governor gave 
for a toast, — " The ruling powers in France ; — 
May the United States of America, in alliance 
with them, declare war against England." Miflf- 
lin perceived, that I did not drink his toast, and, 
as I sat next to him, he whispered to me in a 
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friendly way, " I know I shall be too high for 
you, and therefore no oflfence will be taken if 
you withdraw from the company." I accord- 
ingly took French leave. Jonathan Dickenson 
Sargeant and Dr. Hutchinson, two old revoluti- 
onary Americans, extremely popular, put them- 
selves at the head of the mob. Washington's 
house was surrounded by an innumerable mul- 
titude, from day to day, huzzaing, demanding 
war against England, cursing Washington, and 
crying success to the French patriots and vir- 
tuous republicans. Frederic A. Muhlenburg, 
the speaker of the house of representatives^ 
toasted publicly, — " The Mountain, may it be a 
pyramid that shall reach the skies." J. Q. Adams* 
writings first turned this tide; and, the yel- 
low fever completed the salvation of Washing- 
ton. Sargeant and Hutchinson died of it I was 
assured soon after by some of the most sensible, 
substantial, and intelligent of the Quakers, that 
nothing but the yellow fever saved Washington 
from being dragged out of his house, or being 
compelled to declare war against England. Not 
all Washington's ministers, Hamilton and Pick- 
ering included, could have written those papers. 
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which were so fatal to Grenet Washington saw 
it, and felt his obligations. He took great pains 
to find out their author. The first notice I had, 
of his design to appoint my son to a mission 
abroad, was from his secretary of state, Ran- 
dolph, who told me he had been ordered to en- 
quire of the members of congress, and others, 
concerning the life and character of J. Q. Adams, 
and, he was, that day, to report in favour of his 
appointment. His correspondence with gov- 
ernment, and with his private friends, was so 
universally admired, and especially by Picker- 
ing and Washington, that the latter not only felt 
his present obligations, but remembered the 
past I will give you one proof, selected from 
many, in a letter from him to me^ in these words, 
the original of which, all iuvhis own hand writ- 
ing, is now before me. 

Monday, Feb. 20th 1797. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for giving me the perusal 
of the enclosed. The sentiments do honor to the head 
and heart. of the writer; — and if my wishes would be 
of any avail, they should go to you in a strong hope, that 
you will not withhold merited promotion from Mr. John Q. 
AdaBOS, because he is your son. — For without intending to 
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complimeDt the father or the mother, or to censure any 
others, I give it as my decided opinion, that Mr. Adams is 
the most valuable pubh'c character we have abroad ; — And, 
that there remains no doubt in my mind, that he will prove 
himself to be the ablest of all our diplomatic corps. If he 
was now to be brought into that line, or into any other pub- 
lic walk, I could not, upon the principle which has regulat- 
ed my own conduct, disapprove of the caution, which is 
hinted at in the letter. But he is already entered ; — the 
public, more and more, as he is known, are appreciating 
his talents and worth ;— <and his country would sustain a loss, 
if these were to be checked by over delicacy dn your part« 
With sincere esteem and affectionate regard, 
I am ever yours, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Vice-President 

Please to recollect who were our ambassa- 
dors abroad, at the date of that letter. The 
presses, in this country, are under party licen- 
ces. Many pieces in honor of Mr. J. Q. Ad- 
ams have been refused admittance into all the 
federal papers, as I have been informed.' 

Mr. Pickering's conscience, if it was faithful 
to its trust, must have suggested to him very 
sufficient reasons for his removal. If his mem- 
ory is not decayed he may easily now recollect 
them. 

Caesar's wife must not be suspected, was all 
the reason he gave for repudiating her. Rea- 
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sons of state, are not always to be submitted to 
newspaper discussion. It is sufficient for me 
to say, that I had reasons enough not only to 
satisfy me, but to make it my indispensible du- 
ty. Reasons which upon the coolest delibera- 
tion, I still approve. I was not so ignorant of 
Mr. Pickering, his family relations, his politi- 
cal, military^and local connections, as not to be 
well aware of the consequences to myself.^ I 
said, at the time, to a few confidential friends, 
that I signed my own dismission when I sign- 
ed his, and that he would rise again, but I 
should fall forever. The reason you heard in 
Philadelphia, was quite sufficient, if there had 
been no other, but there were many others and 
much stronger reasons. His removal was one 
of the most deliberate, virtuous and disinterest- 
ed acti(ms of my Life. If any future historian 
should have access to the letter books of the 
Secretaries of state and compare Mr. Picker- 
ing's negotiations with England, with those of 
his successor, Mr. Marshall, he will see reasons 
enough for the exchange of ministers. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Pickering's removal, I was en- 
abled to negotiate and complete a peace with 
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France, and an amicable settlement with Eng- 
land. This is reason enough. Mr. Pickering 
would have made a good collector of the cus- 
toms ; but, he was not so well qualified for a 
Secretary of state. He was so devoted an 
Idolater of Hamilton, that he could not judge 
impartially of the sentiments and opinions of 
the President of the U. States. Look into Hamil- 
ton's Pamphlet. Observe the pretended infor- 
mation of things which could have only passed 
between me and my cabinet False and abu- 
sive as they were, where could he pretend to 
have derived them ? But, I am not yet to re- 
veal the whole mystery. What I have said is 
to remain in your own breast. I have no dis- 
position to enter into newspaper controversies 
with Pickering, or his friends or Editors. 

I thank you for your observations on cider, 
and remain your friend and humble servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. William Cunningham^ Jr. 

Fitchburg. 
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LETTER Xni. 

FiTOHBURG, Oct. 22, 1808. 

Dew Sir^ 

ABxiou^ as I am for the due appre- 
cktipn by the public of the merits of Mr. John- 
Quincy Adams, the invaluable testim<mial of 
President Washington, contained in your Let- 
ter of the 15th instant, could scarcely have been 
more gratifying to yourself th&a it is pleasing 
to me. I perceive, with much satisfaction, that 
the most essential parts of it Baay go into circu- 
lation without the least hazard to your repose 
— ^to that extent, I shall not consider myself in* 
terdicted in its use by the obligations I owe to 
the confidence you have reposed in me — I am 
happy in the thought, t2iat it has been too de- 
Uberately reposed to suffer your peace to be 
disturbed by any fear of my indiscretion; 

I am deeply sensible to your kindness in 
making me acquainted with many of the rea- 
sons for the dismission of Mr. Pickerings What 
you have disclosed shall be invic^ably kept 
If by the expression " But I »n not y^t to re-*, 
veal the whole mystery," I am to understajtM} 

your fixed resolution to make, at present no 

7 
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farther developement, I beg that I may not be 
suspected of attempting to change it, nor of ev- 
en entertaining a curiosity to know its reasons 
— ^I will only entreat to be initiated into the 
whole mystery when you may deem it to be 
proper. But, if the disclosure is too interesting 
to be made but <m engagements of fidelity 
made with more than conmion solemnity, you 
may, dear Sir, consider such an engagement m 
conditional to a farther communication. 
With affecticm and respect, 
I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
JBhn. John jldams. 



LETTER XIV. 

QuiNCY, JVW. 7, 1808. ^ 
Dear Sir, 

The Letter of General Washington 

would have remained in obscurity forever, as 

far as I know,.as it has done for twelve years 

past, had not a mean vengeance been buried on 

the subject of it, for no other offence than his 

sterling integrity. 
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¥oii are the first person, ekeept one, who 
ever asked me a question concerning the rea- 
son3 for releasing a certain gentleman from tibi 
burthen of public office. That one was Barna- 
bas Bidwell, in the violence <tf the tempest oc- 
casioned by the Presidential Election in 1800. 
Believing his curiosity to be insidious, I gave 
him a civil but short answer, that he was a man 
of too much information not to perceive the 
impropriety of my complying with his request. 
Though circumstances are liow altered, 1 shall 
insist that whatever I write to you upon the 
subject shall be confidential as long as I live. 

What is it you require of me ? Nothing less 
than a volume, which I have neither eyes, nor 
hands, nor time, nor inclination to write, be- 
cause it must contain the portraits of all my 
five ministers: of a Dayton, a Hillhouse, a 
Goodhue in the senate, of an Otis, a Sitgreaves , 
a Bayard and a Harper, and several others in 
the House, with a Hamilton behind the scene ; 
of a M'Donald, a William Moore Smith, agent 
for British creditors, a John Ward Fenno, and 
a Porcupine Gobbet, and many others out of 
doors. I have not mentioned a Liston, nor a 
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Bmdt'incaaae ^whditover their secret influence 
might jbe, ihej- went at Iqast ^oreet The 
tubterrwean ii^gues as well'att the pyert ac^ 
mmt (be .deycloped and described 

The gentleman has wreaked Jpds reyenge m 
my Soiji, in letters^ which shew the c^aractier 
of the man, hitter and malignant, ignorant and 
Jesuitical. His reyenge has been swqet, aii4«hi? 
has rolled it as a deUcious mors^ wider htM 
tongue. 

Suppose I should tell you, that ;^e studies 
of his early yputh, ajid o£ his riper yeiars, h$^ 
not been competent tp the profpvuid inyei^jgjBir 
tions which his office required We had dis- 
cussions of great importance with F,rauce, Sing- 
land and Spain, especially the two former, in- 
yolying questions respecting neutral rights, res- 
pecting British and Tory claims of anti-reyolu- 
tionary debts. I could get nothing done as I 
would haye it. My new minister, Marshall, did 
all, to .my entire satisfaction. 

Suppose I should say he was yery4»uperficial- 
ly read in the law of nations — Suppose I should 
say he was yery far from any familiar and ex- 
ten^ye ^acquaintance with the laws oi England, 
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tmdixA^^ofim owb laadrr-Who would believe 
me :? The gentleman tiJ^S(elf would belieye oae, 
because he is coBseiqusof it, but he would aot 
be likely to confess it in public. Perhaps half 
a 4ozeii, or a dozen, mefi in ihe union, know it, 
but these would be very unwilling to testify to 
it Would it be decent, would it be possible, 
for a President to publish such reasons, and en- 
ter into endless disputes in the newspapers to 
support them? 

■' His intrigues with senators in opposition to 
rae, and to measures I had adopted, and nomi* 
nations i^had made^ led the senate into viola- 
tions <»f tiie constitation, particulaily in the no- 
ittkiations erf Mr. Muiray, Mr. Grerry and Col. 
Smith. His enehamament against Mr. Gerry, 
whose negotiations were more useM and suc- 
cessful, llian those of either of his coUeagues, 
was so forious, that he urged upon me a report 
containing a phillippic against Grerry as violent 
0itd outrageous as it was false and groundless* 
I blotted it out, but he was so angry at it, that 
he scarcely treated me with decency. I final- 
ly, however, admitted some expressions to pass 
which I am now very sorry for. 
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In eveiy step of the progress of the negotiti* 
tions with France he opposed, obstructed, and 
embarrassed me to the utmost of his power^and 
inisome instances, with the secret aid of Hamil- 
ton, as I suppose, had the art to get all the other 
four of my ministers to join him. 

Before I left Philadelphia, I had called tog«sllh 
er all the five heads of departments, to ccmsult 
upon instructions to Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. Davits 
and Mr. Murray, in their negotiaticms willi 
France. We had met several days, and ^^MOa- 
sed every point in controversy. We had rea- 
soned, and examined, and convinced one anodh^ 
er, until we had agreed unanimously upon ^f9e^ 
ry article, and. reduced the whole to writing;^ 
I gave it to the Secretary of State, to reduce it 
into form, correct the language where it want- 
ed any alteration, make a fair copy, and send 
it, as soon as possible, to me, at Quihcy, for re- 
vision and correction, that I might sign the in- 
structions to be delivered to the Envoys. Ar- 
rived at Quincy, I expected them by every post 
Week after week passed away and no Instnic- 
tions arrived. I was uneasy, because our En- 
voys ought to be upon their passage.. After a 
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long time, instead of Instructions^ came a letter 
to me signed by all five of the heads of depart- 
ments, advising and most earnestly intreating 
me to suspend the embarkation of the minis-, 
ters. This trifling, this negligence of duty, this 
downright disobedience of my orders, most se- 
.riously alarmed me. I was responsible alone to 
my country for measures, which I knew to be 
tndispensible to avoid a war abroad with France, 
and a civil war at home, while we were involv- 
ed and embroiled with England in very difficult 
controversies, and I could get nothing done. I 
very cody^ however, preserved my temper, and 
set off immediately for Trenton to meet my gen- 
tlemen, face to face. At Trenton I found the 
gentlemen had wrought themselves up to a per- 
fect enthusiasm and delusion. They appeared 
to be fully convinced that the first ships would 
bring intelligence of the restoration of Louis 
the eighteenth. Suwarrow at the head of a Rus- 
sian army on one side, and Prince Charles at 
the head of an Austrian army on the other, 
were to conduct Louis 18th to Paris and Ver- 
sailles in splendor and triumph. I preserved 
my temper very happily : called my ministers 
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together, heard all their reasons with the ut- 
most coolness and candour, gave my reasons 
and opinions in answer to theirs, ai\(d decided 
that the instructions should be finished and the 
ambassadors embarked as soon as possible, 
which was done, and they brought back peac^ 
abroad and at home. I found Hamilton at Tren- 
ton. He came to visit me. . I said nothing to 
him upon politics. He began to give his advice ; 
unasked. I heard him with perfect good hu- 
mour, though, never in my life, did I hear a 
man talk more like a fool. ^ The English nation 
had the most perfect, confidence in Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Pitt was determined ' to restore the bouse 
of Bourbon,' the two imperial courts were also 
determined to restore the Bourbons, their ar- 
mies were triumphant, Louis 18th would be in 
glory at Versailles before my ministers could 
arrive there. Offence would be taken at my 
sending a mission to the Directory,'' and twenty 
other wild extravagancies in the same style of 
dogmatical confidence. I answered every one 
of his topics with candour and temper, in too 
long a detail to be repeated here. Time has 
shewn that I was right and he wrong, in every 
particular. 
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They had even wrought upon Mr- Ellaworth 
to believe ik^X the Bovurbons wouM be restored 
before winter. He and Mr. Davie, at dinner 
alone with i»e, conversing upon the siubject, 
EUi^Worth l^t fell an expression to that purpose, 
when I turned to him and said, " Mr* Ellsworth, 
4o you seriously believe that the Bourbons will 
be restored so soon ?" He answered, "Why: 
it looks a good deal so.'' Upon tha^ I said to 
them both, " Gentlemen, you may depend upon 
it, the Bourbons will not be restored tibiese se^- 
ven years, if they ever are. I request you, se- 
ven years hence to recollect what I now ^ay to 
you,^' and I supported my opinion by a long ar- 
gument drawn from the nature and history of 
all coalitions, from the waste of northern ar- 
mies by sickness^ and desertion in France, from 
that forest of fortifications with which France, 
is every where defended^ from the property 
now possessed by revolutiooaiy. men,, aoid e^r 
pecia% from, the enthusiasm a]i4 revdiutiont^ 
ly fory that still possessed th^ people o£FraQCQ^ 
MX'* Ellsworth, however, behaved throu^w* 
witik perfect propriety and Mr^ DsLvie was^of 

i4y< opiQiQQ in all pointed 
' 8 
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\ You shall now give me your opinion, wheth- 
er I was in the wrong in giving Mr- Pickering 
his conge. He is, for any thing I know, a good 
Son, Husband, Father, Grandfather, Brother, 
Uncle and Cousin': but he is a man in a mask, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of iron, and some^ 
times of brass. And he can change them very 
suddenly and with some dexterity, as I could 
shew you in many instances, though I have 
said little or nothing about him, till now, for 

nine or ten years. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. William Cunningham* 



LETTER XV. 

FiTCHBURG, JV(W. 12, 1808. 

Dear Sir, 

To my letter of the 22d ult I have 
not been favoured with an answer, indeed my 
expectations of an answer were not confident, 
for in case of your disinclination to a farther 
disclosure concerning Mr. Pickering, the most 
delicate and intelligible intimation of it could 
be given in silence, and from that, tojj^ I might 
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infer your assent to another proposition in my 
letter which you would not favor with your ex- 
press approbation. 

When the speculations, to which I have late- 
ly referred, were published, I did not take the 
Palladium, but since its establishment as the 
Government paper, I have received it In that 
of last Tuesday, I see that the publication of 
my pieces is resumed, and from the editorial 
note, which is prefixed, it appears that instead 
of sixy as I have informed you, the Editors, in 
Feb. and March, published seven numbers. Of 
my writings for the press I do not retain copies, 
and it was only from recollection, which had 
not much room to err, that I said, it was my 
seventh number which contained the matter 
treated by the printers as inadmissible. If in 
the insertion of my numbers, they have been 
numerally correct, they suppressed, in the sev- 
enth, my encomiums on Mr. John Q. Adams. — 
But, with their files before them, to what infer- 
ence are they liable, if they have not printed a 
word of that number? I should not hazard a 
question so pointed at their veracity, and solv- 
able by turning over a few leaves., if I had not 
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the most entire confidence, that not a sin^e line 
of it has appeared in print 

I commenced the papers with the design I 
have communicated to you — I expected it would 
hol.d me to the full length of " Discourses on 
Davila,'' incapable of their imitation in any oth- 
er particular. Frustrated, in part, I am embar- 
rassed >vith a doubt, whether the prosecution df 
my plan will ansiii^er any valuable purpose^ I 
take the liberty to enclose the Palladium which 
contains number eight ^ 

Permit me, dear sir, to renew through you^ 

my respects to Mm* Adams, and yx)ur family. 

With veneration and esteem, 

I am, &c« 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jiu 
Hdtt> John Jldams. 
Quinqf^ Ms. 



LETTER XVI. 

FrrcHBURG, Jfav. 16, 1808. 

Dear iSKr, 

The person who carried to the of- 
fice the letter which I had the pleasure to write 
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y6tt the 12th itist brought me jours of the 9th. 
You maj depend, most assuredly, that jour dis- 
closures concerning the ci-denant secretary shall 
not be divulged while you live, and may the day 
be distant which shall discharge ine to my dis- 
cretion in the use of the important matter you 
have deposited in my bosom. 

The an^er which you demand on the ques- 
tion, you have referred to my opinion, I give, 
without hesitation, in the affirmative. I ask my- 
self, what would have been done in such a case 
by any other person, conscious of his compe- 
tency to the duties of his high station, and alive 
to the ret&ponsibility in which it was holde;n by 
his country? What, for instance, would have 
been done by Cicero ? What by the Earl of 
Chatham ? But, if for your conduct, there was 
recjuired the authority of precedent, it was fur- 
nished by your predecessor in his treatment of 
Randolph, and in his answer to the call of the 
house of representatives for the papers in the 
case of the British treaty. Of what avail to the 
nation is the responsibility of the first officer in 
the republic, if his schemes, constitutionally 
sanctioiiedy can be frustrated by his servants ? 
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And where is his regard to his honor, his digni- 
ty and the interests of his countiy, if under the 
most flagrant instances of their misdemeanour, 
he will forbear the exercise of his authority 
over their stations ? 

With affection and esteem, 

I am,&€* 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jn.. 
Hon. John Adams. 

Quincyj Mass. 



LETTER XVU. 

QuiNCY, JVor. 25, 1808, 
Dear SiV, 

I have your favours of the 12th and 
16th of the month. The letter of President 
Washington concerning John Q. Adams is at 
your discretion, to make what use of it, you 
please. All the communications concerning the 
other gentlemen made, or to be made, I confide 
to your sacred confidence* The great regard 
I had for your grandfather, and for your grand- 
mother, who was a beloved sister of my mother, 
and for your father, have induced me, especially 
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as you was the first, and the only person, who 
ever candidly asked me the question, to com- 
mit to you a few hints concerning a subject on 
which I have been silent for so many years. 
As, against all the vile slanders, which have 
been published, I have never said or written 
a word in my own vindication, I am not about 
to begin, by a justification of myself for one of 
the most virtuous actions of my life. , If my ac- 
tions have not been sufficient to support my 
fame, let it perish. No higher ambition remains 
with me than to build a tomb upon the summit 
of the hill before my door, covered with a six 
foot cube of Quincy Granite, with an inscrip- 
tion like this, 

Siste Viator! 
With much delight these pleasing hills you view, 
Where Adams from an envious WiOrld withdrew, 
Where sick of glory, faction, power and pride, 
Sure judge how empty all, who all had tried, 
Beneath his shades the weary chief reposM, 
And lifers great scene in quiet virtue closed. 

To return to the famous gentleman. He is ex- 
tremely susceptible of violent and inveterate 
prejudices ; and yet, such are the contradictions 
to be found in human characters, he is capable 
of very sudden and violent transitions from one 
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extreme to an (^posite extreme. Under tl^ie 
simple appearancQ of a balcl head, and straight 
hair, and under professions of profound repub- 
licanism, he cdnceals an ard^pt ambition^; ^ii- 
vious of every superior, and impatient of obscur 
rity. I always think of a coal-pit, covered ovqp 
with red earths glowing within, but unable to <;an- 
ceal its internal heat, for the intersti<?esi which 
let out the smoke, and now and then a flash 
of flame. He has been several years in SeQaAei 
but so totally obscure and insignificant, as tQ 
keep him ip an agony. Almost always Iq a mi- 
nority of two, three, four or five, in thirty-four, 
rarely sp,ying any thing that has been worth re* 
porting, he broke out at last in a rage, and 
threw a firebrand into our Massachusetts Le- 
gislature against Jiis colleague* The stubble 
was dry and the flame easily took hdd. He has 
an hereditary right to this distinction ; I" mean 
a strong desire of celebrity, with feeble 9)yeans 
of obtaining it If ever you should see the Sa^ 
lem newspapers, published forty or fifty years 
^go, you will find them abounding with the 
writings of the good Deacon, his father, in vin-^ 
dication of the rights and prerogatives of the 
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first church in Salem. He became so embold- 
ened by the noise he made, that he wrote and 
published several letters to the king, subscrib- 
ed with his name. One part of the public was 
amused, another diverted, and a third fatigued 
with his ostentatious vanity for some years. — 
Some thirty-five or thirty-six years ago, I was 
engaged in a cause at Salem court, in which the 
deacon was a witness. While he was under ex- 
amination, though I treated him with the utmost 
respect and civility, he broke out, without the 
smallest provocation into a rude personal attack 
upon me. I was then, as a son of Liberty, ob- 
noxious to the Judges, to the government, to 
the British ministry, and to the king. Though 
I was astonished at the deacon^s manners, I took 
no notice of them, till I came to examine his 
testimony in my argument to the jury. I then 
said I could not account for his unprovoked ani- 
mosity to me, an entire stranger to him, unless 
he meant to recommend himself to somebody 
to whom I was obnoxious, and I should not be 
surprised, if in his next letter to the king, he 
should do me the honour to denounce me to his 

majesty. This little sally raised a general laugh 

9 
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at the deacon's expense, and, as I suppose the 
son was present, he has never forgiven me, — 
The concatenation of little and great events in 
this world is often very whimsical and very ri- 
diculous. 

Have you never seen the son's speech to the 
Indians in 1794, or thereabouts? If you have 
not I may send you a copy of it Great light 
may be thrown upon his character by this doc- 
ument No man I ever knew had so deep a 
contempt for Washington. I have had nume- 
rous proofs of it from his own lips : yet, he ap- 
pears to the world a devout adorer of him. No 
man was a more animated advocate for the 
French; yet, now he is as zealous for the En- 
glish. But enough of this unpleasant subject 

1 thank you for the two numbers of Chatham, 
which discover a good deal of reading and re- 
flection. Have you read Bruce's Travels into 
Abyssinia in search of the source of the Nile ? 
You will find in the second volume much learn- 
ing concerning David's commerce with Ophir 
and Tarshish in gold and silver, &c. 

I am, &c. JOHN ADAMS. 

Jfcfr. William Cunningham^ Jr. — Fitchburg. 
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LETTER XVra. 

FiTCHBURG, Dec. 3, 1808. 

Dear Sir^ 

' Your favour of the 25th ult came du- 
ly to hand. What you have already confided to 
me concerning Mr. Pickering, and what more 
you may have the goodness to disclose I shall 
not impart to any one. I repeat this assurance 
to relieve the solicitude which I perceive you 
cherish to have me sensibly impressed with the 
delicacy and importance of the communications 
with which you have honoured me. 

I hope, dear sir, that when the great acts of 
your life shall be told in marble, your coimtry- 
men wiU recover that just estimation of your 
worth which shall consecrate in their hearts, 
through every convulsive scene, the spot of 
your interment I have a voucher in the ma- 
jesty of virtue, and in apposite examples, for 
asserting that it will be so. 

I will get, if I can, the Salem Gazettes, con- 
taining the anathemas of deacon P. In the old 
block I may see the nature of the chip. 

Of the speech of the " straight-haired" minis- 
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ter Plenipotentiary to the Indians, I have only 
some indistinct recollections. I would be much 
obliged to you for a copy pf it — I shall strictly 
analyze its bearings on the orator's character. — 
His contempt of Washington, and advocacy of 
French fanaticism are facts which, unfortunate- 
ly, are unknown to the public. I wish my sus* 
picions were obviated or confirmed, that his far- 
famed Report to Congress, on our Foreign Re- 
lations, was not his own unassisted performance. 
It is due to the deservedly laurelled head, that 
the baldness, concealed under a cardinal's hat, 
should be exposed. 

I thank you for the referience to Bnice's Tra- 
vels. I hav^ some extracts from his books, but 
I have not the work itself. I am not unacquaint* 
ed with, though I do not own, a woiic of much 
higher worth ; but I know not how to speak of 
the ^ Defence of the American Constitutions," 
without your taking an intimaticm that you can 
make me indebted for more than the perusal 
of it 

When Young and Minns resiuned the publi- 
cation of Chatham, they tendered me their press 
as a channel of communication to the puUic of 
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my essays. Presuming that this offer would 
hold them, I concluded to write a few more pa* 
pers^ and to incorporate into one of them^ some 
notices of Mr. John Q. Adams. . To this I was 
induced by seeing the declination of Mr. Clin- 
ton to serve as Vice-President — ^And as the 
Electors, on the popular side, must make a se- 
lection of another for that oj£ce, I thought it 
would be neither impolitic, nor too late, to bring 
Mr. Adams into view, through a federal paper. 
Accordingly in number thirteen, I have spoken 
of him at some length. The papers containing 
numbers ten and eleven I send herewith. 
With veneration and esteem, 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jji. 

Han. John •^dams^ 
Qfiincy. 



LETTER XIX. 

FiTCHBURG, Dec. 10, 1808, 
Dear Sir^ 

I had the pleasure to write you the 
3d inst I fdlow it with this to make the ex^ 
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planation of the concluding part of that letter, 
which subsequent discoveries have made ne- 
cessary* I mentioned a particular object as my 
inducement to a public notice of Mr. John Q. 
Adams, in the thirteenth number of certain spe- 
culations, but it appears, that the occasion I in- 
tended to influence has gone by in advance of 
my efforts. But this was not owing to any de- 
linquency in my endeavours. The paper was 
received by the printers on the 10th Nov. and 
if they had not intermitted the publication of 
the numbers, the number thirteen would have 
appeared on Friday the 22d of last month. — 
That it did not appear on that day, I indeed 
knew at the date of my last ; but the omission 
of a number in the Palladium of that day week, 
was unknown to me. The letters I prepare for 
the mail are written on post days, and I verj'^ 
frequently meet with matter in the letters or 
papers I receive, which affect the contents of 
the letters I had sent to the office. This was 
the case when I forwarded my last to you. I 
found that the regular appearance of my papers 
had been interrupted, and that the number thir- 
teen could not appear until the 6th instant — - 
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Whether the editors neglected me on that day 
on purpose to defeat my views, I leave to con- 
jecture. It is to wear away some of the cha- 
grin their conduct has caused, that I make this 
elucidation. As it respects Mr. Adams, the 
omission of the paper will be of little conse- 
quence, even though its appearance could have 
effected all I wished. I designated him for the 
office Mr Madison will be called to vacate. If 
what I have sent to the press concerning Mr. 
Adams should appear, or has appeared, and it 

should be thought to be composed in more can- 
dour than craftiness, I shall feel complimented, 

rather than wounded, by the opinion. My well 
meant attempts to serve him have been direct- 
ed as much by my sense of duty to my country, 
as by the obligation of private friendship; and 
I am persuaded that I never shall have occasion 
to apologise to him for what the union of these 
governing rules of reflection may suggest res- 
pecting him. 

I have hopes of being favoured this evening 
with the talk of Mr. Pickering. 

With affection and respect, I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams. 
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LETTER XX. 

FiTCHBURG, Dec. 17, 1808. 

Dear Sir^ 

Since I enjoyed the pleasure of 
addressing you on the 10th inst. I have seen 
two numbers of the Palladium, and found them 
both silent respecting Mr. John Q. Adams. 
Doubtful whether the editors would publish my 
encomium on him, I retained a copy which is 
subjoined, and which shall release your pa- 
tience from any further tax on that subject 

[Here follows a quotation from Chatham No. XIll. writ^ 
ten in an abbreviated or short hand, peculiar to the author, 
which cannot be deciphered bj the editor.] 

I see it asserted in the Boston papers, that 
the democratic editors will vote for Mr. Clinton 
for Vice-President In the New-York Evening 
Post, of an early date in November, I saw an 
article formally announcing that he declined be- 
ing a candidate for that office. I may have ad- 
mitted it too hastily from an impression long 
before imbibed, that he would not serve in that 
station. 

Mrs. Warren, in her History of the Revolu- 
tion, vol. II, page 207, has given in a note, a 
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sketch of the character of Count De Vergen- 
nes, drawn, I presume, by your pen. Before 
the appearance of this History, I had publicly - 
coi^pled the venality of Vergennes and the ob- 
sequiousness of his American vassals, to explain 
the cause of an intermission in your Diplomatic 
career. I am covetous of the ii^ormation which 
will enable me to fortify this explanation with 
the direct proofs of his being visionary, and of 
his destitution of moral worth. Mrs, Warren 
had amassed much information, and ^rhere she 
has confined herself to plain narration she ap- 
pears very well. In the difficult undertaking 
of portraying characters she has l^etrayed her 
own incapacity, though it must pe acknowledg- 
ed^ that she has not been unhappy in her delin- 
eations in the instances which did not require 
a deep investigation. She is the most unfortu- 
nate when she assumes the umpirage of polit- 
ical division. 

With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon* John Adams. 



JO 
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LETTER XXL 

QuiNCY, Dec. 13/A, 1808. •^ 
Dear Sir, 

Your favours of the 3d and 10th are 
received. The 2d and 3d volumes of the De- 
fence are at your service, provided I had any 
means of conveyance for them. But the first 
volume is not in my power, having none that I 
can spare. Ah edition of the first was printed 
in Boston, perhaps some copies of it remain 
there : but I know nothing of it I laughed 
when I read your ' expectation that what you 
had writteii' on John Quincy Adams, would be 
printed. ITound that you was not acquainted 
with the worid is it exists in Boston. The four 
federal papers are under the bnprimatur of an 
oligarchy of purse proud speculators, as des- 
potic as the thirty tyrants of Athens. Trials 
enough have been made,<as I have been inform- 
ed, to insert many things on the same subject, 
and refused. You will destroy all your credit 
if you persevere in such attempts. Banks and 
other vile pranks, have thrown the majority in- 
to the hisinds of those, who were shapen in to- 
ryism, and, in British idolatry, did their moth- 
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ers conceive them. Beware then how you of- 
fend this irritable race of refugees. Whatever 
friendship you may have retained for John 
Quincy Adams, or his Father, I advise you to 
conceal it close within your own breast If it 
takes air it will ruin your prospects. 

I have been too much occupied with other 
things to think of the wise man of Salem :* 
Time enough. Be patient Your designation 
of Mr. John Quincy Adams, to the office Mr. 
Madison now holds, will be as erroneous, as the 
other to that of Vice President Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Munroe, Mr. Pope, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
twenty others will be more likely. No ! Mr. 
Adams must be left where he is. He is now 
at his ease and is happy, and useful, more use- 

* The follown^ note^ in the hand writing of Mr, Cunning- 
ham^ is annexed to the original letter from Mr, Adams. 

One of the things in which Mr. Adams was at this time 
engaged, was his remarks on Col. Picker ing^s Letter to 
Gov. Sullivan, of the 16th Feb. 1807. And, this is the first 
letter in the correspondence with me, in which Mr. Adams 
has given reins to the impatient spirit of a controvertist. 
The genUeman, described in a former letter, as too faulty 
to succeed in a competition with Gov. Strong, ^^ unless the 
people should (Regenerate," Is now '^ lamented as the last of 
the Whigs i" 
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ful perhaps than he could be in any other pub- 
lic station in these times of anarchy, violence 
and fury. No ! The old whigs and their pos- 
terity must all go into obscurity, and all the 
public offices must be monopolised by the 
blood of the old refugees. Mr. Gore, the son 
of one refugee must be Governor, Mr. Pickman, 
, a son of another refugee, must be a member T)f 
Congress from the old tory county of Salem* 
Mr. Edvt^ard Hutchinson Robbins, a nephew 
of the sovereign Pontiff of toryism, must be a 
Counsellor and member of Congress. Mr. 
Lloyd, the son of another tory, as orthodox as 
any of the refugees, must be a Senator, &c. &c. 
&c. The old Whigs, dead or living, will soon 
be in sufficient obscurity, and the Revolution in 

* 

sufficient disgrace. The whigs had been reduced 
to the necessity of choosing Mr. Sullivan. He 
is now departed and probably will be the last of 
the whigs. The tories I suppose are sanguine 
that they shall have Mr. Gore in the spring. 
There seems to be among them however some 
suspicions that they are not secure in this hope. 
I conclude so, because I hear, that among them, 
other persons are contemplated. Mr. Gray of 
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Salem has been mentioned, and Mr. Parker, the 
Judge of the Supreme Court. This gentleman 
is said to be in high esteem and admiration in 
the District of Maine, where the election has 
been sometimes decided. In Worcester, Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire, I expect to hear that Mr. 
Sedgwick will be nominated, unless they should 
return to my old friend, Governor Strong. The 
Republicans, no doubt, will adhere to Mr. Lin- 
coln. Both parties however will be directed by 
their Caucuses, which are established by cus- 
tom as part of the Constitution, as much as 
party principles are or party intolerance. / 
may mention to you in confidence^ that conside- 
rable pains has been taken to persuade your 
friend John Q. Adams to consent to be run by 
the republicans. But he is utterly averse to it^^ 
and so am I, for many reasons, among which 
are 1st The office, though a precious stone, is 
but a carbuncle shining in the dark. 2d It is 

V 

a state of perfect slavery. The drudgery of it 
is extremely oppressive. 3d The Compensa- 
tion is not a living for a common gentleman. 
4th He must resign his professorship. 5th He 
must renounce his practice at the Bar. 6th He 
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must stand in competition with Mr. Lincoln, 
which would divide the republican interest and 
certainly prevent the election of either. 7th 
It would produce an eternal separation between 
HIM AND THE FEDERALISTS, at least that part of 
them who now constitute the absoluteOligarchy. 
This I own, however, I should not much regret, 
for this nation has more to fear from them than 
any other source. 8th Finally, and above all, 
there is as little prospect of doing any good as 
acquiring any honour or receiving any comforts 
For these reasons, I am decidedly against the 
project, and so is he. Private station, in my 
opinion, has no equal for him. Be so good as 
to tell me who are in nomination in yoiu* neigh- 
bourhood. 

I am as usual, 

JOHN ADAMS 
Mr. William Cunningham. 



LETTER XXIL 

FiTCHBURG, Dec. 21, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your favour of the 

1 3th inst and give you my thanks for the offer 
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of the 2d and 3d volumes of the Defence. If 
you would be at the trouble of putting them 
under a blank cover, superscribed with my ad- 
dress, and cause them to be left at Mr. Whee- 
lock's, at the sign of the Indian Queen in Marl- 
borough street, they will be brought to me by 
the driver of the Leominster stage. I shall be 
unsusceptible of instruction if experience, much 
longer protracted, shall foil to convince me oi 
an Oligarchic oversight of the federal presses. 

Your advice to imprison in my bosom the 
friendship I feel for yourself and -family, is en- 
titled to all the gratitude which is due to a kind 
and genei;ous intention, but its observance is 
impracticable. 

I happened to be at the first Court in Wor- 
cester which was holden after the acquittal of 
Mr. Selfridge. There I was told by Mr. Speak- 
er Bigelow, and others, that I was accused of 
having apostatized from federalism. I inform- 
ed them, that if the expression of my firm con- 
viction that Selfridge had been guilty of mur- 
der, and ought to have been hanged, was 
the sole ground of the accusation, and if that 
was enough to constitute a secession from fed- 
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eralism, I wished to be considered as seceding. 
But I was not ejected. The great political 
parties in the State, arranged under their re- 
spective standards on the simple question of 
the guilt or innocence of an individual under a 
criminal accusation, was a curious spectacle. 
I am thoroughly persuaded of the power of 
prejudice. Through the heat of party feuds she 
sits in regal pomp, in the human breast, dictat- 
ing most despotically, its decisions. But this 
heat must subside, and the tranquil scene suc- 
ceed, when reason shall be reinstated , in her 
government. 

With veneration and esteem, 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER XXIII. ^ 

QuiNCY, Jan. 3, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

I have your favours of December 

17, and 21st. I hope you will not insinuate a 
comparison between John Q. Adams and Corio- 
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lanus. Whatever injustice or ingratitude may 
be done him, he has none of the Romanes re- 
venge, much less his treachery. 

Of Mrs. Warren's History I have nothing to 
say. The Count De Vergennes was an accom- . 
plished gentleman and scholar, and a statesman 
of great experience in various diplomatic and 
other ministerial stations. In treating with 
other nations, he considered the interest of his 
own country and left others to take care of 
theirs. His refinements were not invisible. His 
negociations were very like those of the British 
Cabinet with us at this day. All I have to say 
is, that all European Cabinets and Ministers 
are very much alike : and our only security 
against them is in our own fortitude and the 
sense and integrity of our own Ministers. Havp 
you seen any wondrous skill in our foreign 
Ambassadors for some years past ? 

I have sent to the Indian Queen the 2d and 

3d vols, of a work which the English editor of 

the 2d edition calls an History of Republicks. 

It may be called The American Boudoir. What* 

is a Boudoir ? It is a Pouting room. And what 

is a Pouting room? In manv gentlemen's 

11 
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bouses in France, the^e is an apartment, of an 
octagonal form, twelve or fifteen feet across, 
or thirty six or forty-five feet romid, and all the 
eight sides, as well as the ceiling over head, 
are all of the most polished glass Mirrors : so 
that, when a man stands in the centre of the 
room he sees himself in every direction, multi- 
plied into a row of selfs, as far as the eye can 
reach. 

The humour of it is, that when the lady of 
the house is out of temper, when she is angry, 
or when she weeps without a caus^, she may 
be locked up in this chamber to pout, and to see 
in every direction how beautiful she is. There 
are settees and chairs round the sides and com- 
monly a bath in the centre, which may be made 
hot or cold. So that persons may see them- 
selves naked in every posture. Such a Boudoir 
is the Defence. Our States may see them- 
selves in it, in every possible light, attitude and 
movement. They may see all their beauties and 
all their deformities. Happy they who are 
made cautious by others' dangers ! 

I return the editor's letter, which, with a 
thousand other things, concurs to show that cer- 
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tain presses are under the controul of an arisr 
tocracy of bankers led by the nose by an oli* 
garchy of Shylocks, all sycophants to Britain. 
A happy new year. 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Wm. Cunningham^ 



LETTER XXIV. 

.FiTCHBURG, Jan. 14, 1809^. 
Dear 8ir^ 

I received, on the last day of De- 
cember, the 2d and 3d volumes of the Defence, 
for which I renew my thapks. You have truly 
characterized this work in the comparison you 
have made of it, in your letter of the 3d inst 
to a Boudoir. Many of the evils which you 
have- described as incident to an unbalanced 
government) we hav^ found by experience to 
have been insufficiently guarded against by 
our Constitution. A paragraph in the 3d vol. 
page 460, beginning with — ^' It is the true poli- 
cy," and ending with " constitution," I h?Lve 
placed with my materials for elucidating an oc* 
currence in the life of an Ex-^Secretarj^ which 
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he and his friends woidd keep shrouded, or 
have explained to your disadvantage. 

The comparison of Mr. John Q. Adains to 
Coriolanus, was, as you doubtless supposed, an 
inadvertence. I had in my mind the story of 
Camillus, but erred in its application. In a fu- 
gitive essay, allusions are seldom attempted in 
the accuracy of Plutarch's parallels. If they 
hold in one or two (Striking particulars, they an- 

m 

swer. An important point, in the resemblance 
to the Roman, is, and, I think not unaptly, anti- 
dpated. — ^Mr. Adams may interpose and save 
his country, and not lose a likeness of Camillus 
should he do it in the Toga, not the Helmet 
My memory is oftentimes the only registry to 
which I can appeal ; a habit of confiding to its 
records betrays me into mistakes. 

Our foreign Ministers have not, I think, of 
late been prodigies. Mr. Bowdoin (to whom, 
by the way, I understand that the Republicans 
have oflfered the Chair) made no figure. His 
mind and his constitution were too far vitiated in 
the old school of Europe, where he was sent to 
finish his education, to permit him ever to ap- 
pear rich in the inheritance of his Father's 
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worth and wisdom. Mr. Pinckney, in the game 
of cat-in-pan, is making himself contemptible. 
Lethe would be better for Armstrong than the 
water of Bourbon D'Archambault. 

My Chathams are nearly all published. If 
they attract your curiosity, you can gratify it 
long before the papers can reach you so circu- 
itously as throu^ me. In No. XV. the editors 
omitted a paragraph, for which they have asked 
pardon, in the body of the piece. The part 
omitted was to this purport : — 

" 3ut that Great Britain should do more than 
maintain herself against her adversary, I have 
the same objections as to her being expunged 
from the catalogue of nations. Her security 
may require a new modification* of the Europe- 
an econcrmy, but it asks nothing personally re- 
lating to the Bourbons or the Buonapartes. 
That a bone of contention might be mouldered 
into dust, I wish, indeed, that the hopes of the 
Bourbons, as they relate to France, were ex- 
tinct I can see nothing in policy, in principle, 
or in justice, to require, but every thing in hu- 
manity, to deplore their being reinstated on the 
Gallic Throne. And, I will not dissemble, that 
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I have no such eleviited conceptions of British 
magnanimity as to overcome the jealousy of the 
most overbearing atrocities towards us, could 
she reign mistress of her neighbours. We have 
had too much experience on this head to be 
unconvinced, that the reassumptoin of her for- 
mer power and splendour, would occasionally 
subject us to an inconvenient employment of 
force to moderate her domineering temper," 

The Liberty of the Press ! 

According to the last advices, it appears that 
Buonaparte will make as short work with 
Castenos as Caesar did with Phamaces, and 
may describe his victory in the same terms. 

* * 

It was with much regret that I saw in the 
papers of this )veek, some accoimt of a letter 
from you to a Member of Congress. A Chroni- 
cle of last week gave a summary account of its 
contents* From the tenor of the letters with 
which you have honoured me, I conclude, that 
your correspondent has rendered himself unde- 
serving of your confidence. I am informed that 
the letter is much a topic at Boston, and has 
given rise to free animadversion^ It is an ar- 
duous duty of friendship to give you this in- 
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fonnation, but it will tiot, for that, be the less 
acceptable. 

The grtitiilatiobs of the season I most sin* 
cerely reciprocate to yoursielf, and tender to 
your f'amiiy. 

With veneration and affection^ 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, 3a. 
Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER XXV. 

FlTCHBURG,<«fi(|M. 11, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

The last letter, which I had the 

honour to receive from you, dated January 3d, 
I have before acknowledged. Permit me to re- 
mind you, that I have in expectation something 
farther from you, concerning the misnamed 
Aristides. 

I am perfectly ashamed to speak to you again 
of my Chathams, but it is unavoidable. The 
three concluding numbers, the printers refuse to 
publish. In two of them I had embodied the 
reasons which, had occurred to me in favour of 
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substituting for the Embargo, a license to mer- 
chant ships, to arm against aggressors indis- 
criminately, and I gave many reasons against 
giving to our resentments a partial direction. 

The determinatian of the Essex Jifnto to 
drive this country into a war with France, and 
of another party to effect hostilities exclusively 
with England, are, in my opinion, alike inauspi- 
cious to our peace and prosperity. With this 
impression, I reject the Report of Mr. Gore to 
the House of Representatives. Considering the 
temper of the times, an arming against vio- 
lators of our rights, without distinction, is, it ap- 
pears to me, the only defence of them, we can 
engage in, whole bodied ; in any other, we shall 
be lacerated with our own stripes. And does 
not justice combine with policy in favour of in- 
discriminate resistance? 

The papers announce that Mr. John Q. Ad- 
ams is at Washington. I shall be disappointed 
if his rare talents and incorruptible integrity 
^re permitted a long respite from public occu- 
pation. 

With veneration and affection, 
1 am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams. 
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LETTER XXVI- 

i 

QuiNCY, Feb. 11, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I have your favotir of the 14th, ult The 

Mirror was never read — and if it ever should 
be it will be wilfully misunderstood. Seventeen 
wheels within one wheel, seventeen empires 
within one empire, seventeen sovereignties 
within one sovereignty, seventeen imperia in 
one imperio, will teU in time. We have had a 
Shays' disturbance, a Gallatin's disturbance, a 
Tories' disturbance, and Vhy may we not have 
a Pickering's disturbance ? Such, I think, is the 
spirit of the reasoning of the present times. 

Whether the Republicans have offered the 
Chair to Mr. Bowdoin, or not, I know not 
They talk of this, that, and the other Gentle- 
man, but all will depend upon the Caucus in the 
Legislature, and that, I presume, will determine 
on Mr. Lincoln. The Federalists too talk of 
many candidates^ as Gov. Strong, Judge Par- 
ker, and many others, but their Caucus is 
pledged to Mr. Gore and they cannot abandon 
him. The question will be between Lincoln 

and Gore. 

12 
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Your rejected paragraph concerning Great 
Britain was high treason against the present 
domineering party. But it is sound sense and 
true policy. It is not wonderful that some per- 
sons among us are so eager to rush into the 
arms of Great Britain. But it is unaccountablei 
that there should be so many. Common under- 
standing one would think sufficient, when en^ 
lightened with an ordinary knowledge of Man- 
kind and the general history of England and 
America, to convince any man that Great Brit- 
ain is the natural enemy of the United States. 
She has looked at us from our first settlement 
to this moment, with eyes of jealousy, envy, 
hatred and contempt At this time she knows 
not how to do without us. She makes a great 
profit of us. Yet she sees that we make a 
profit too^ and that we grow faster than she 
does. Our population, wealth, power, and im- 
portance, with all nations, increases incompara- 
bly more rapid than hers. This prospect she 
cannot bear. She sees too, that this is the only 
rising country of the worid, and that the Amer- 
ican people are the most active portion of the 
human race, especially the New-England States, 
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For us then to quarrel with all other nations for 
the sake of courting the protection of Great 
Britain^ is as if the l^mb should fly from its 
friendly floqk and faithful shepherd, and seek the 
friendship and protection of the wolf. All the 
nations of Europe, to my knowledge, are friend- 
ly to us. If the French are now an ei^ception 
it is owing to the war with England, and the 
singular character of their present Ruler. 

Buonaparte I think, at least I hope, will not 
find so easy a conquest of the Spaniards. The 
English will make sure of the Spanish Navy, 
and secure their own retreat on board their 
ships. I hope however they will come in con- 
tact with the French. If they should, though 
they may be overpowered by numbers, they 
will give the French something to remember. 
Bona will not have to say veni^ vidi^ vici. Brit- 
ons are at least as brave and more patient than 
the French. 

•Regret nothing that you see in the papers 
concerning me. It is impossible that newspa- 
pers can say the truth. They would* be out of 
their element. — I regard them no more than the 
gossamer that idles in the wanton summer air. 
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When you told me that my letter had been a 
topic in Boston, and given rise to free animad- 
version, you should have told me what those 
animadversions were. We should never tell a 
man that he has been slandered without inform" 
ing him what those slanders were. 

I have a few sheets of paper written on a 
point on which I differed formerly and latterly 
with our angry Senator, and which was one of 
the causes of his removal, which I will send you 
provided you will previously give me your 
honour that you will return it after you have 
read it without taking any copy, 

I am, &c. 

JPHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Cunningham. 



LETTER XXVII. 



-v. I 



QuiNCY, Feb. 14, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

The complaint in your favour of the 
11th, of the refusal to publish your Chathams is 
no surprise to me. I have seen nothing in the 
four Federal papers of Boston for the last year. 
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but such another prostitution of genius, learning, 
and eloquence as we read in Madam Draper's, 
Fleet's, and Mein and Fleming's, Papers in 
1773 and 1774. A blind devotion to England and 
a disposition to sacrifice to her, our rights and 
a headlong inclination to go to war with France, 
and for the sake of these blessings to hazard if 
not sacrifice the Union and Constitution of the 
United States. Not one of those papers will 
publish a word inconsistent with that system. 

I agree with you in the system of armed neu- 
trality at first. It will take time to try that ex- 
periment, and time gained is precious. 

I have a letter to-day from John Q. Adams 
at Washington on the sixth of the month. He 
arrived in time for the session of the Supreme 
Court, before which he has a good deal of bet- 
ter business than debating in Congress. If his 
talents and integrity continue to be neglected, 
as they have been insulted, it is not his fault, 
and I have the consolation to know that it is 
. more for his interest and the peace of his mind, 
than any public office would be. If he were in 
the Senate of Massachusetts he could only la- 
bour in vain with his friend Mr. Gray to prevent 
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our Legislature from overleaping the boundaries 
of our Constitution. 

When John Wilkes was writing one of hisT 
North Britons, he said to one of his friends, who 
cBme in suddenly upon him, "I have been 
studying these four hours to see how near I 
could come'in my next North Briton to treason, 
without committing it" The deliberations and 
debates of our two Houses, appear to me to be 
somewhat like a hard study to come as near vi- 
olating the Constitution as possible without 
breaking it 

Our respectable Metropolis is too warm and 
it has. communicated too much of its heat to 
some other places which are too much under its 
influence. 

I inclose you a Frederick Town Herald of 

* 

January 14th, in which you may read a phil^ 
ippick of Mr. John Hanson Thomas upon the 
City of Baltimore. What would be said, if such 
an oration were made in the Chronicle, or in 
our House of Representatives concerning our 
modest City of Boston. 

I am Sir, as usual, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. Cunningham. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

FiTCHBURG, jP^6. 20, 1809. 

Dear Sir^ 

Your favours of the 11th and 14th 
inst came both to hand to-day. I have only 
time, by this mail, to make the acknowledg- 
ment, and to request of you the goodness to 
send me what you have written on a point con- 
troverted between* yourself and the person 
whose pertinacity you have found so unman- 
ageable. 

The engagements, on my part, which you 
have proposed as conditional to its reception, I 
most freely and unreservedly make. 
With esteem and veneration, 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hah. John Mams. 



LETTER XXIX. 

FiTCHBURG, Feb. 23, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I wrote you under the date of the 

20th inst and sent it to the Post office, but ar- 
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riving there a few minutes too late to be for- 
warded by the mail, it was returned. I now 
forward it under cover with this. There is a 
sentence in your favour of the 1 1th, demanding 
my particular attention. " WTien you told m«" 
you observe " that my letter had been a topick 
at Boston^ and given rise to free animadversion^ 
you should have told me what those animadver- 
sions were.^'* I instantly thought of the story of 
Le Fever — " When thou offeredst him whatever 
was in my house^ thou shouldst have offered him 
my house too.^^ But in the animadversions re- 
ferred to, there is a counterpart, not a likeness 
to the conduct of "my uncle Toby."— In the 
censure of you, sir, there is the reverse of senti- 
ment. An entire conviction of this and the cer- 
tainty of your own consciousness of it, ought 
perhaps to have restrained me from making the 
communication I did; yet if the littleness 
which is striving at aggrandizement through the 
representation that any of your opinions are 
dictated by private pique towards Pickering 
and his party, is i^egarded by you, as it deserves 
to be, undeserving of notice as the prattling of 
a magpie, it will, I trust, afford you some conso- 
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lation to know, that you haye friends, who, 
founding their estimation of your character upon 
an intimate acquaintance with it, view with de- 

» 

rision, or with indignation, the bows exercised 
by malicious hands in hurling arrows which fall 
pointless by your side. If in this explanation, 
and to any extent, I have administered this con- 
solation, I shall the less lament the unguarded- 
ness which, in leaving undefined • a calumny, 
might to some have given occasion for disqui- 
eting apprehensions. 

J thank you for the Frederick Town Herald. 
For the sake of Mr. Kettering'^s antidote to ca- 
nine madness, which that paper contains, I ask 
your leave to keep it 

Our peace and security may be as much jeop- 
ardized in the intemperate warmth of Boston as 
in the frantic licentiousness of Baltimore. To 
both, the adage is applicable. JVi? sutar ultra 
crepidam. 

With affection and respect, 
1 am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John Mams. 

13 
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LETTER XXX. 
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QuiNCY, Feb. 22, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

Inclosed you will find a philippic 

of our angry, peevish, fretful Prophet Jonah. 
His anger is his talent. When he gives a loose 
to Ihat passion, as he always does in every thing, 
he produces something smart, pert and malig- 
nant which pleases the malignity of the vulgar. 
But philippics are not the highest style of poli- 
tics. I cannot think Demosthenes and Cicero 
in the highest grade of Statesmen, though they 
certainly were of Orators. 

You will see how ardently he was attached 
to the French, even to the highest strain of 
Jacobinism, and king killing. Compare this with 
his present ardent attachment to the English, 
and see how the same temper can swing the 
extremest vibrations of the pendulum.' 

From Jonah let me turn to Harlequin. Have 
you read Matthew Lyon's letter to his friend in 
Vermont ? The mixture of monk and monkey 
in this fellow creature of ours, always diverts 
me, like a medicine for the spleen, or a cordial 
for low spirits. I shall not examine his system. 
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As far as it is intelligible he is for repealing all 
Embargoes, Non-Intercourses, and Non-Im- 
portations, and surrendering all pretensions to 
rights. I suspect he is one of the little mer- 
chants he mentions, not one of the big, by any 
means, and, that his little paquotilles are some- 
what deranged and in danger. The sum of what 
he says in one place, is, that the vulgar among 
the Federalists adored John Adams and the 
vulgar among the Republicans adore Tom 
Jefferson. " When John Adams said that the 
finger of heaven pointed to war, you and I 
laughed at him." This may be true : but it was 
the grinning of idiots at each other — the laugh- 
ter of fools, the crackling of thomg- under a pot 
He is so great a worshipper and idolator of 
Tom Paine, that he and his correspondent might 
believe that there is no Heaven, or that Heaven 
has no finger. If he believed in a God and a 
Providence, and had eyes in his head oir brains 
in his skull, he might have seen and would have 
seriously considered that the course of events 
had rendered a war, or indelible disgrace and 
national degradation, unavoidable. He must 
have seen that Providence did indicate war, and 
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ordain, war ; for, a war we had in fact, a war de- 
clared in form by the House of Representativeji; 
the Senate and President of the United States. 
It was not a universal war : it was defined and 
limited to certain cases : but a declaration of a 
Sovereign that a solemn and vastly important 
treaty between him and another sovereign id 
null and void^ by the infractions, violence^ injus- 
tice and breach of faith by that other, is tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. But Congress^ 
went farther ; they raised forces by land and 
sea, and authorized hostilities, and a war was 
actually waged. A glorious and triumphant war 
it was. Instead of hearing of vessels taken in 
our rivers anc} burnt in our harbours, as we had 
done for a long time, not an hostile sail dared to 
spread itself on any part of our vast sea-coast 
Instead of our merchant ships being taken by 
scores, and our property captivated by millions 
in the West-Indies, Talbot, Truxton, Decatur 
and Little cleared the whole seas, and not a 
privateer or picaroon or even frigate dared shew 
its head. The Proud Pavillion of France was, 
in many glaring instances, humiliated under the 
eagles and stripes of the United States. But 
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the greatest triumph of all, was, that the haugh-^ 
ty Directory, who had demanded tribute, re- 
fused to receive our Ambassadors, and formally 
and publicly, by an act of Grovemment, declar- 
ed that they would not receive any more Min- 
isters from the United States, till I had made 
excuses and apologies for some of my speeches, 
were obliged to humble themselves, retract all 
their declarations and transmit to me the most 
positive assurances in several various ways both 
official and inofficial that they would receive 
my Ministers, and make peace on my own 
terms. 

Let the jackasses, Lyon and his correspon- 
dent, and his intimate friends, Duane, Callender 
and Tom Paine, bray or laugh at all this, as 
they did at the finger of God. If ever an His- 
torian should arise fit for the investigation, this 
transaction must be transmitted to posterity as 
the most glorious period in American History, 
and as the most disinterested, prudent, and suc- 
cessful conduct in my whole life.. For I w^s 
obliged to give peace and unexampled pros- 
perity to my country for eight years, and, 
if it is not for a longer duration, it is not 
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my fault, against the advice, intreaties, and 
intrigues of all my Ministers, and all the leading 
Federalists in both houses of Congress. 

The two factions have conspired hitherto to 
smother all my glory : yet, they cannot avoid 
letting out, how and then, a glimpse, and £his 
letter of Lyon's is one instance of it. 

Our parties at present resemble two ladies of 
easy virtue, in whose quarrels and scoldings, 
one reproaches the other with her weakness 
with a lover the last night, and the other re- 
torts, you are worse than I, for, you committed 
adultery the night before and put horns upon 
your husband. Unfortunately there is too much 
truth in both. Neither party, however, in the 
violence of their rage can avoid throwing out 
something now and then in honour of 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Cunningham. 

R S. The Caitiff says I repented. This is 
false. I had nothing to repent of. I departed 
from no principle, system, or profession. The 
French Government repented and reformed. 
Tlieir humiliation and my triumph were com- 
plete. Both struck the British Ambassador so 
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forcibly that he said to me " To what degrees 
of abasement will not the French submit to you ? 
I was in hopes they would have persevered and 
gone to war with you." 

My system was from the beginning, to make 
peace with them the moment I could do it con- 
sistently with the honour and interest of the 
nation. But this disappointed the Anglomanic 
Federalists as well as Mr. Liston, and they have . 
hated me for it ever since. J. A. 



LETTER XXXI. 

FiTCHBVRG^ March 11, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

On the first of the month, I receiv- 
ed your favour of the 22d ult. with a copy of a 
speech of a ci-devant Minister to the six Na- 
tions. Having been ill with the prevailing in- 
fluenza, and expecting, mail after mail, to re- 
ceive your answer to my letters of the 20th 
and 23d of February, I have delayed this ac- 
knowledgement. I hope that this evening will 
relieve my impatience to see the speculations 
you have written in opposition to the opinions 



/-■ 
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of an officer whose duty it was to facilitate^ but 
whose contumacy embarrassed your Adminis* 
tration. 

I had seen Lyon's Letter, and had waded 
through it When I tUm to the journals of '98, 
and compare the treatment of him then with 
the estimation of him now, I think of a belle 
who, in the pride of accomplishments, casts her 
6ye fastidiously upon a worthless fellow, but 
who, when past her prime, ' oversteps the mod- 
esty of nature' in her forwardness to encourage 
his advances. — 'Tis a mortifying meanness! 
Lyon has been called a beast, but the most I 
could ever make of him was a chattering pia- 
net JSToscitur ex sociis. 

Your ,view of our situation in 1798 is fully 
substantiated by public documents. So glori- 
ous a result of the measures then pursued, 
ought to have settled them forever in the Cabi- 
net, and in the bosom of every American, as the 
only measures, designated by Heaven and con- 
secrated by experience, for the maintenance of 
our maritime rij^hts. The fortunate issue, sir, 
of these measures to your own fame, is a sub- 
ject, with which I am too full not to fear to 
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speak to you and confine myself within allowa^ 
ble limits* The reduction of Directorial hau^ 
teur to a compliance with your own conditions, 
was a conquest which no other cabinet can 
boast Your declaration in your Message to 
Congress of June 21, '98, that you '' would not 
send another Minister to France, without as- 
surances that he would be received, respected 
and honoured as the representative of a great, 
free, powerful, and independent nation," com- 
mitted you, as to the terms upon which a new 
mission would be instituted. I derive the high- 
est satisfaction from the direct information, that 
the Directory transmitted to you " the most 
positive assurances in various ways, both official 
and inofficial, that they would receive y^dur Min- 
isters, and make peace on your own terms.'' You 
know it,sir, to have been alleged, that of a relaxa- 
tion in the tone of the Directory, you had nothing 
but informal intimations, circuitously passed to 
you through Mr.Murray, and of too vague a char- 
acter to release you from your engagement in 
yo«r Message. To what distortions will not a 
phrenzied party descend ! The concessions on 

the part of the executive of France, which abat- 

14 
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ed, if but for a moment, the Hotsperian temper of 
the British minister, were unquestionaUy such 
as ought effectually to <haye appeased the just 
indignation of Uie American President The 
confessions of Mr. Liston, that the submission 
of the Directory had banished his hopes of a 
war, is the more precious for being unwillingly 
yielded. If his understanding and his magna- 
nimity, enlightened and ennobled, burst through 
his prejudices to pay you a just compliment, the 
breach was instantly repaired, and in his own / 
breast and in the breasts of his party, these pre- 
judices have pent up, against you, not wisdom 
and generosity only, but truth — ^They will have 
their enlargement — ^The day will come when 

the Statue, and the hearts of a grateful people, 

» 

will bear the honourable and useful memorial of 
their triumph. Magna est Veritas et prevalebit. 
I wish I could be favoured with your thoughts 
upon the State Papers which have lately ap- 
peared. With veneration and esteem, 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John Jldams, 

Quincy^ Mass^ 
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LETTER XXXIL 

QuiNCY, March 4, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I have yours of February 20th and 

23d. The enclosed five sheets are the 

rough draft, which I have requested and you 

have promised to return. I shall bum it, be- 

cause I have made another copy more correct, 

in which I have left out the name, and much of 

the. Trumpery. 

Return the enclosed as soon as you can to 

Your humble servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. Wm. Cunningham. 



LETTER XXXm. 

FiTCHBURG, March 14, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

My solicitude to see your strictures 

upon Mr. Pickering's letter was satisfied by the 

last mail. I acquit myself, by Ihe enclosure of 

the sheets, of one of the stipulations upon 

which you transmitted them to me — ^the other 

has not been violated. 
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It is evident that the plan of your administra-* 

tion and the medium of your foreign intercourse, 

were not formed to be associated. 

With veneration and esteem, 

I am^ &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John jldams. 



LETTER XXXIV, j 

QuiNCY, March 20, 1809. 
Dear Sir^ 

I have received your favours of 

March 11th and 14th. In answer to the first, 

I wish to know whether you remember Gin. 

Washington's answer to Adet, the successor of 

Genet It was written by the Gentleman in 

question, and, by the spirit of it, represented 

the President almost as ardent a Jacobin as him* 

self. He had not yet been converted from his 

Grallicism and Jacobinism. You remember the 

thing, ^ Bom and educated in a free Country,'' 

&c* " wcttiderful peo|rfe," &c. 

You wish to be informed of my thoughts upon 

the State papers, which have lately appeared. 

What State papers do you mean ? The Diplo- 
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matic correspondence between our Administrar 
tion and the Cabinets of France and England ? 
or the votes of our towns of Bbston, Newbury- 
port, Augusta, &c. &€. &c.? or the Resolutions, 
Addresses, &c. of our Massachusetts House and 
Senate ? or the volumes of speeches in Con- 
gress ? If you want my conunents upon all this 
farrago, you cut out more work for me than I 
have days to live. 

You speak of the fortunate issue of my nego- 
ciation with France to my Fame ! ! ! I cannot 
express my astonishment. No thanks for that 
action, the most disinterested, the most deter- 
mined and the most successful of my whole life. 
No acknowledgment of it ever appeared among 
the Republicans, and the Federalists have pur- 
sued me with the most unrelenting hatred and 
my Children too, from that time to this. Cover- 
ed however with the thickest veils of their hy- 
pocrisy because there was- some danger in be- 
ing too open. My Fame ! ! ! It has been the 
systematical policy of both parties, from that 
period especially, and indeed for twelve years 
before to conceal from the people all the servi- 
ces of my life. And they have succeeded to a 
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degree, that I should scarcely have believed it 
possible for a union of both parties to effect 

I know too well that it was alleged, and Pick- 
ering's correspondents, Higginson and Cabot, 
alleged in their cowardly anonymous way, fmd 
they even corrupted Bern Russellj against his 
own judgment, to print their caliunnies in the 
Centinel, '' that I had nothing but informal inti- 
mations.'' But the fact is, that I had the most 
direct, formal and official information and as- 
surances, in two different ways and through two 
different diplomatic organs. The first was a 
resolve of the Directory signified by their Se- 
cretary, Talleyrande, and conveyed to Mr. 
Pichon, Secretary of Legation and charge des 
affairs of France, in the absence of their Am- 
bassador at the Hague, by Mr. Pichon to Mr. 
Murray, the American Minister at the Hague, 
and by him officially to me. This was a legal 
communication according to the most scrupu- 
lous usage and practice of the Courts of the 
world ; the most delicate in all matters of eti- 
quette. In what other manner could the Cabi- 
net of France have communicated with me. 
They had no Minister in America. They were 
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at war with England and had no minister there* 
They could not therefore convey any thing to 
me through Mr. King. Through Spain, Portu- 
gal or Prussia, would have been more round 
about, have taken more time, and been infinitely 
less certain of a safe conveyance. The Direc- 
tory then took the best possible course in their 
power. And the assurance was as complete as 
words could express. The second assurance 
was more positive, more explicit and decisive 
still, and through the most authentic channel 
that existed. It. was Mr. Gerry, one of my own 
Ambassadors, and by way of excellence my 
own Ambassador, for I 'had appointed him 
against the advice of all my ministers to the 
furious provocation of Pickering and against 
the advice of all the Senators whom he could 
injSuence. Mr. Gerry, in an official public letter, 
conveyed to me, at the request of the Directo- 
ry and their Secretary, Talleyrande, the most 
positive and express assurances, that I had de- 
manded. This letter of Mr. Gerry threw Pick- 
ering into so furious a rage against Gerry, that 
in a report to me which I requested him to 

■ 

draw for me to communicate to Congress, he 
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1 terms. But Napoleon came in and al- 
he case a little. The convention, how- 
as finally ratified, is a monument of the 
ty my country once had and of the re- 
;t paid to its policy and power. Unofficial 
urances I had moreover. I will mention two 
stances. Mr. Logan of Philadelphia, however 
corned and run down by the English party, is 
a Gentleman of fortune, education, good breed- 
ing and not despicable abilities. After his re- 
turn from France, he made me a visit, and po- 
litely informed me, that he waited on me at the 
request of Talleyrande, to assure me in the 
most solemn manner, that the Directory wished 
for peace with the United States and desired 
me to send a minister, or authorize one already 
in Europe to treat, and that I might depend 
upon his cordial and honourable reception ; and, 
that a treaty should be made to my satisfaction. 
I should however have paid no attention to this, 
if I had not received other similar assurances 
through Mr. Murray and Mr. Gerr)^ 

Another instance was through General Wash- 
ington. Mr. Joel Barlow wrote a long, elabo- 
rate, elegant and ingenious letter to General 

15 
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Washington, in which he urged negociation and 
peace with a variety of arguments, and insistec) 
upon iti that every thing might easily be ar- 
ranged to mutual satisfaction. Washington was . 
so impressed by it, that he sent it to me, with 
a letter of his own, in which he said to me, that 
he had reason to believe that Barlow's Letter 
was written with the knowledge and consent of 
the French Government And Washington 
added, that ^ it appeared to him that the peo- 
ple of America were very desirous of peace." 
What could I understand by this hint, but an 
expression of his opinion, that I ought to en- 
deavour to make peace if I could ? However, 
Barlow's letter would have had no more weight 
with me than Logan's message^ nor would 
Washington's opinion have been regarded more 
than either, if they had not been preceded or 
followed by the regular communications through 
Murray and Gerry. With this diplomatic evi- 
dence, every Court- in Europe and the French 
Nation themselves, as well as our American 
people, would have cried shame upon the 
French Government and justified a subsequent 
war. 
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This conduct should not have brought upon 
me disgrace. But the British faction was de- 
termined to have a war with France, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton at the head of the army and 
then President of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore treason against their 
fundamental maxims and reasons of state. 

But if I had been too hasty in declaring, that 
I would not send a minister, but upon certain 
conditions, or too easy in receiving the condi- 
tions, why should the Federalists endeavour to 
render me unpopular for this ? It could answer 
no end but to turn me out, and they ought to 
have known, that they could carry no other man 
in the Union ; or, to force me to retrgict my 
nomination of amba^ssadors, or suspend their 
voyage and supercede the negociation alto- 
gether. 

These were their motives and they exhaust- 
ed all their wit in studies and labours to defeat 
the whole design. A war with France, an alli- 
ance with England, and Alexander Hamilton 
the father of their speculating systems at the 
head of our Army and the State, were their 
hobby-horse, their vision of sovereign felicity. 
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No wonder £fiey hate the author of their de- 
feat. 

The papers you promised to return, I have 
received in yours of the 14th in better order 
than they went from 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. William Cunningham^ Jr. 



LETTER XXXV. 

FrrcHBURG, March 31, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I Jmow not when my sensibilities ^ 

have been more exquisitely touched, than they 
were, by the perusal of your favour of the 20th 
inst and by the concluding sentence of your 
letter to Messrs. Wright and Lyman, which I. 
tead at the same time. Thoroughly sensible 
as I am of the wrong which has been done you, 
I am yet persuaded, that the natural effect*i||f 
your own reflections upon it, is to its aggrava- 
tion, and to a misconception of its object I 
mean with the Federal party at large. The 
vehement opposition of the leading Federalists 
to a third mission to France, and the coldness 
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with which they requited your regard to your 
high responsibility, were the most unadvised 
steps ; their effect was to oust you, and over* 
throw the Federal cause together — Party spirit 
is uncounsellable, and ' mischance is generally 
the consequence of its rashness. So nearly 
equipoised as were the parties, equanimity was 
the virtue, on which the Federalists could alone 
rely to preserve their preponderance. That 
you was the only candidate in the nation which, 
with all the prudence they could exercise, they 
could carry into the Presidency, was a fact well 
understood by them, and their conduct towards 
you quadrated at last with that impression. At 
the election of 1800, their endeavours in your 
favour were unabated by their disapprobation 
of the third diplomatic attempt to adjust 
our differences with France. From the advice, 
very particularly urged, by Hamilton upon the 
electors, to give an equal vote to Gen. Pinckney, 
it may be suspected, that in case of the success 
of the Federal ticket, and of a choice eventually 
by the House of Representatives, he intended 
to throw his influence into that body in favour 
of the Carolinian. But the great body of the 
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people would have spumed this Machiavdian 
stratagem. It was y(m>, and you only, whom 
they designated for the first office in their gift 
Excepting the devices, of a transient duration, 
which were employed to hoodwink the public 
respecting the reasons you had, again to resort 
to negociation with France, I cannot .think that, 
even with the rankest Essex-Junto-men, there 
has ever been a dispositiop to your detraction 5 
an estimation of your worth and talents border- 
ing on devotion, has been a common sentiment 
Should you object to my opinion the splenetic 
ebullitions of the •"Libeller" Hamilton, I should 
not be disposed to retract it I have no dispo* 
sition to depreciate the talents of Hamilton-^ 
had they been greater, the invectives in his 
"Letter"" could not have been sharpened by 
them. 

Your enumeration of the various ways in 
which the solicitude of the Directory to avert 
the displeasure of an insulted people, was com- 
municated to you, gives me great pleasure and 
satisfaction. They are ample authority for the 
felicitations I expressed to you on the fortvmate 
termination to your fame of our disputes with 
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France. It affects me, my dear sir, that you 
understood me as referring to " present popular- 
ity, that echo of folly and shadow of renown." 
I meant not the fame resembling a vegetable 
forced in a hot house, expanding luxuriantly but 
with a sickly hue, and which expires the instant 
it is exposed — ^But^ I intended, the fame repre- 
sented by the Mountain Oak, deepening its 
roots the more it has to encounter, and though 
often strippea anil shattered by the fury of the 
elements, imbibes from them a vigour which 
makes its spreading branches and its trunk in- 
vincible to their power. And in my reference 
to this fame, I accorded with the opinion yqu 
expressed in the letter to which I replied-r-You 
said (speaking of the year '98) " If ever an his- 

> 

torian should arise fit for the investigation, this 
transaction must be transmitted to posterity as 
the most glorious period in American history." ' 
In the dialogue with Count Diodati, you could 
not have avoided the consolation of the reflec- 
tion, that, if in the strange contrariety of human 
conduct, you should, like Aristides, be banished 
by the Ostracism,confined like Miltiades, forced, 
like PhcBcion, to the poisonous draught, or be 
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slain like Scipio, truth would soon triumph over 
delusion, and perpetuate in sculpture its irrever- 
sible decisions. Among the comforts of this 
world, I hope, dear sir, that you will yet find min- 
gled the extatic ore of knowing, that you live 
contemporaneously with your own glory, and 
may you leave the world — Vita cedat uti conviva 
satur. 

I perfectly recollect the Address to Adet, 
but that it was penned by Pickering, I did not 
before know. 

The State papers upon which I wished to 
have your thoughts, were those issued by our 
Legislature ; the word "Farrago" is intelligible 
of your opinion of all that have recently ap- 
peared. 

I inclose the Lieut Governor's Paper, that 
you may see what use, in the electioneering 
way, is made of your Letter to Wright and Ly- 
man. Was it your expectation that they would 
have made it public ? 

With affection and respect, 
1 am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Jlon. John Adams. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 



V 



QuiNCY, April 24, 1809. 

Dear Sir^ 

I received your favour of the 31st 

March in due time : but I am become, all at 

once and very unexpectedly, a man of business, 

and of so much importance in the world, that I 

have not found time to acknowledge it, till now. 

You say your sensibilities were exquisitely 
touched by my last letter to you and my letter 
to Wright and Lyman which you received at the 
same time. The word sensibilities has a very 
extensive signification. There are sensibilities 
of pity, compassion, and sympathy ; sensibili- 
ties of fear, terror and horror ; sensibilities of 
resentment and revenge ; sensibilities of anger, 
wrath and fury; sensibilities of contempt, dis- 
dain and scorn ; sensibilities of ridicule and hu- 
mour ; and lastly sensibilities of love and tender 
aflfections. I will not descend to sensibilities of 
a lower and more brutal kind. 

But you have not told me what species of 

sensibilities were so forcibly excited in your 

bosom by those poor letters of mine. 

Your^entiments, concerning the Federalists 

16 
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in general, and their regard to me at the time 
when I made peace with France, are, I believe, 
very just But, the leaders are all ; the follow- 
ers nothing : and the leaders are, and have long 
been, my enemies. The great body are silent 
and inactive, and not a man of them has ever 
stepped forth to vindicate me, or express 
the slightest indignation at the eternal revilings, 
which appear in their Newspapers. 

A new paper has been set up in Boston call- 
ed the Boston Patriot, edited by £vei:ett and 
Munroe. Merely because the paper was a 
novelty, and the editors total strangers to me, 
I have chosen it to convey some thoughts to 
the public. I will either throw off that intcde* 
rable load of obloquy and insolence they have 
thrown upon me, or I will perish in the struggle. 

In vain will you soothe me with the hopes of 
justice fronji posterity — from any future histori- 
an. Too many falsehoods are already transmit- 
ted to posterity that are irrevocable. Records 
themselves are often liars. No human being 
but myself, can do me justice ; and, I shall not 
be believed. All I can say will be imputed to 
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vanity and self love. Be it so. Job, Paul and 
TuUy, shall be my examplars. 

You ask if I expected that Wright and Ly- 
man would puUish my letter. I did not believe 
it probable that they would : but, I did not care 
if they did. I thought it possible they might 
publish the paragraph relative to Gore's Decla- 
ration of war against France. 

The Dialogue with Deodati is literal truth, 
and I could give you a multitude of reasons I 
had in my mind, besides the general, the uni- 
versal conduct and destinv of demtocratic Re- 
publics,* for the expectations I then expressed 
to that wise and learned Ambassador from the 
Elector of Saxony. The Dialogue from first 

* Note Id the hand writing of Mr. Adams^ correspoodent. 
^< It will be recollected, that the spirit of this dialogue was 
to shew that Mr. Adams, though then enjoying the confi- 
dence of his country, would become, at last, an object of 
its persecution. The expectation of this on the part of Mr. 
A. was founded on the ^ general, the universal conduct and 
destiny of democratical Republics.' What is this ^ conduct 
and destiny ?' It is ingratitude to public benefactors — anar- 
chy — despotism. In the preceding letter from Mr. Adams, 
he says, that certain ' conduct of his, should not have 
brought upon him disgrace' — &c. Does this language 
shew Mr. A. to be so well reconciled to the fruition of his 
^:|[pectations, as the indifference would indicate in which he 
pronounced their anticipation to Deodati ?'* 
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to last, Was in a strain of perfect good hiunour, 
and indeed of higk hilarity and free convivi- 
ality. 

I am as ever, yours, ' 

JOHN ADAMS. 

P. S. I considered you as one of my ovm 
House. They called me venerable Father of 
New-England. I resented that, because if there 
was any pretence for calling me Father of New- 
England, there was equal pretence for calling 
me Father of Kentucky and Tennessee. Ii 
was therefore willing to be thought the Father/ 

of the Nation. J. A. 

Mr. Wm. Cunningham. 



LETTER XXXVn. 

FiTCHBURG, May 6, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I was duly favoured with yours of 

the 24th ult The species of sensibility excit- 
ed by your Letters in March, are defined by 
the interest I take in whatever affects your re- 
pose, your happiness, and your just claims on 
the affections, confidence and gratitude of a 
Country reared under your paternal care. If it 
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can be necessary to be more particular, they 
were the various and refined emotions spring- 
ing, as in their native source, from the contem- . 
plation of an unexampled instance of neglected 
virtue, unruffled yet not unhurt, at the remem- 
brance of the unprovoked waywardness it had 
experienced. 

I should receive with much pleasure, an ac- 
count of all the reasons you had for giving the 
public your interlocutory discourse with the 
Representative of the Elector of Saxony. 
One reason is extremely obvious, and was re- 
garded i|^th equal grace and fitness — ^it was, 
to shew, that there had not grown out of in- 
gratitude a more numerous nor a more flagi- 
tious^progeny than are generally, if not legiti- 
mately, produced in the heats of party, and 
consequently, not a greater than you were 
prepared to meet and manage in their froward- 
ness. Introduced with such a presentiment, the 
conclusion of your letter to Wright and Lyman, 
which you have, probably, noticed to have in- 
curred the accusation of whimpering, bears not 
the lovely weakness of a heart in the spontane- 
ous effusion of its sorrow, but is expressed in 
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a happy union of dignified civility, and of grace- 
ful chastisement — in the point and purity of 
your examplar Paul, not in the perturbed tem- 
per of Xerxes when he scourged the sea. The 
cause of your constructing that sentence in such 
a strain of touching tenderness, must cease to 
receive your censure — the fortunate occasion it 
afforded you of expressing the Nationality of 
your affections, atones for its fault Confirmed, 
by your coincidence, in the correctness of my 
sentiments eonceming the Federalists in gene- 
ral, I feel my confidence strengthened in the 
soundness of my knowledge of son^ of their 
late leaders. Alexander Hamilton ^as their 
head and hope. He was the Messiah, under 
whose reign a political millenium was to be en- 
joyed. Extravagapt encomiums on his talents 
had lifted my estimation of him to a lofty height, 
and I readily confess, that in some interviews 
1 had with him in New-York, the prop of his 
fame of a capacious understanding was perspi- 
cuously displayed. It is the pride of his friends 
that he was ambitious ; but that this passion was 
in him kept down to virtuous emulation, upon 
which alone they can exult, is not so evident 
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The testimony of Gen. Washington in his favour, 
if not extorted, is yet not unexceptionaUe. 
Washington, like yourself, had come under the 
displeasure of this paragcm of propriety, and a 
threatening of a public exposure of his mistakes, 
was suspended over the head of Washington 
like the sword of Damocles, with this diflTerence, 
that it should fall, not on falsehood but on indo- 
cilily. This is a fact, unknown to the public. 
It is unknown, except to a very few in the 

i 

Nation^ — You sir^ know what authority I haioe 
for the declaration^ General Washington was 
overawed with a menace, which gave you but 
the more resolution. Whether he or you had 
the higher reliance on the consciousness of 
right, and on strength of capacity to wield the 
cudgel against him — and " there can be no vic- 
tory without crossing the cudgels" — ^are ques- 
tions, which even if they were not now passing 
the test of experiment, I might with more pro- 
priety, postpone to posterity, than refer to your 
determination, or pronounce to you my own. 

*This note is in the hand writing of Mr. Adams' corres- 
poDdent. '^ Mr. Adams is himself mj authority for all^ this, 
and more.'' 
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Such is my opinion of the late Idol of the Fed- 
eral party. If he would not like "Moloch, 
vault over all impediments to seize the goal of 
his ambition,^ his course was undeviatingly 
shaped towards it At the fourth Presidential 
Election, it was, I suspect, his intenticm to keep 
the nation bewildered, to deceive them with 
directions, and to guide them by the circumvo- 
lutions of a wheel, as Tony did Marlow and 
Hastings, on Crack-skull Common. In the 
course of the election canvass. General Binck- 
ney made an excursion into the eastern section 
of the union. On his return, Hamilton accom- 
panied him from New-York to New-Jersey, 
where he had with him a lengthy interview. It 
may be presumed that a plan of proceeding was 
concerted. I do not derive this presumption 
from any suspicion of the honour of Pinckney, 
but it is irresistibly pressed by the unwarranta- 
ble assumptions of Hamilton on your advance- 
ment to the Presidency ; and, by his being of- 
fended at your very proper treatment of his 
officiousness. His agency had become active 
in the administration of the Government His 
pride was inflated with the confidence which 
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was Imposed in him, and by the submission im- 
plicitly paid by many to his opinions. It can- 
not be doubted, that having unsuccessfully as* 
pired to the direction of the measures of which 
you Were the appointed head, he wished a suc- 
cession to your place of a Chief (if this is not 
contradiction) who would keep his bureau at 
New-York. But why have I told you all this ? 
You, to' whom, without allusion, every secret 
was as promptly known, as were to Cicero the 
schemes of Cataline ? I have done it to let you 
see that I have not been studious of your story 
without acquiring some acquaintance with the 
arcana-credenda, so necessary to its explanation. 
Interwoven as are the reasons for the dismis- 
sion of Pickering, with other explanations, I 
think it probable that you will publicly reveal 
them, and release me from the injunctions I am 
under. They are the great mystery. A person 
ycleped General Eaton, and who affects to be in 
every secret, in a speech at a meeting of the. 
Town of Brimfield, has' very confidently assert- 
ed the cause to be Pickering's opposition to 
your nomination of Col. Smith for a General 

Officer. 

17 
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Seeing, in some other papers, a notice of your 
Communications to the Boston Patriot, I shall 
send for that paper. I cannot conceal from you 
my apprehension, that in throwing yourself into 
the troubled element of dispute, you will meet 
with many angry surges — I have more satisfac- 
tion in communicating the conviction that you 
will reach the shore without calling upon Cas- 
sius. Forming yourself upon the model of Paul, 
you will be crowned with his success, before 
his judge and accusers. 

With veneration and aJSfection, 
I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER XXXVIII. ^ 



V 



QuiNcy, June 7, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

Yours of May 6th, I have not 
acknowledged, and cannot particularly con- 
sider the abundance of matter in it at pre- 
sent If you see the Patriot, you will see 
that I am scribbling, twice a week. I am 
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hammering out a brass farthing into an acre of 
leaf brass. But I was determined that posteri- 
ty should know the facts relative to my peace 
with France in 1800. I expect ** angry surges" 
enough. Let them come. They cannot sink 
me lower than the bottom, and I have been 
safely landed there these eight years. 

I rodomontaded with Lyman and Wright 
They called me Father of New-England — I re- 
sented that, because if I was a Father at aU, I 
was Father of all the States. — ^I am, in earnest, 
a friend to the whole Union, comprehending 
East, West, North and South, and I will not 
countenance a project of division. 

John Q. Adams exposed Eaton's usurped title 
of General, which is directly against the Con- 
stitution, and opposed the grant of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to him, for whidi he had no ju^t 
claim. That is enough for Eaton to revenge. 
It is true, that Pickering, at the instigation of 
Hamilton as I suppose, who was jealous of Smith 
as a favourite of Washington and a better offi- 
cer than himself, excited a faction in the. Senate 
against him, and to my knowledge propagated 
many scandalous falsehoods concerning him, 
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knd got him negatived, though Washington had 
recommended him to me. But no personal or 
family ccmsiderations would have induced me 
to dismiss Pickering. My motives were puUic 
altogether : but I have not yet told you half of 
them. 

A most profound silence is observed relative 
to my scribbles. I say not a word about them 
to any one : and nobody says a word to me. 
The Newspapers are as still as midnight I 
suppose the sulphureous combustibles are pre* 
paring under ground, and the electrical fire colt 
lecting in the clouds. The storm of thunder 
and lightning, hail and rain, I expect will burst 
upon me all at once ; and, the volcanoes burst 
out at the same time. If I am neither drowned 
in the rain, nor pierced with the bolts, nor 
blown into the atmosphere by the eruptions, I 
must be invulnerable. 

Hie mums aheneus Esto. This heart be my 
wall of Brass. 

I will not die for nothing. My pen shall go 
as long as my fingers can hold it 

I should be glad to know if you r^ad the Pat«> 
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Yiot, and what is thought of it, whether and 

wherein I have exposed myself? 

In great haste, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Cunningham^ 



LETTER XXXIX. 

FrrcHBURG, June 14, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with yours of the 7th 

inst After teUing me that the employment of 
your thoughts upon your public essays pre- 
cludes your attention for the present, to my let- 
ters, I should be bereft of apology for filling 
again a whole sheet, if you had not also said 
t^hat you are in no apprehension of being inun- 
dated. Amidst the heaviest outpouring which 
may be supposed to be congregating in the ele* 
ments of human vengeance, I know you will 
stand like a conductor of electric fluid, which 
the lightning can only seize, envelope, and rush 
down its sides, but which it leaves uninjured 
to cool, and to stand again with its daring points, 
amid the storm. That vou are a friend to sxt 
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indivisible union of the States, is most clearly 
evinced ; and you derive from your concern for 
the common welfare, as indisputable a right as 
was possessed by Augustus to the honourable 
and endearing title of the Faiher of your 
Country. 

It was then because Mr. John Q. Adams had 
given the upstart scribbler, and pedantic mys- 
tagogue, Eaton, his deserts, that he spit at him 
the toady poison with which he was so much 
distended. 

I take the Patriot, but either through miscar- 
riage or purloining, I have failed of the recep- 
tion of two numbers. You ask me ** what is 
thought of your communications, and whether^ 
and wherein you have exposed yourself?'*'^ I 
understand that a replication to your papers, 
will be a task assigned to, or assumed by, Cole- 
man. But if you are not to be answered, some 
short sentence of scurrility will be invented and 
scattered. 

An elderly and respectable Clergyman, on 
his way home from Boston, called on me last 
Friday, and continued over night He inform- 
ed me without any reserve, that Mr. Whitney, 
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your Minister, represented to him, that your 
resolution to rescue your reputation from re- 
proach, is regarded by your whole family as an 
unfortunate determination, but that you are in- 
exorable to their entreaties to desist This is 
one of the tales of the table, and whether true 
or unfounded, ought not, I think to be propa- 
gated by Mr. Whitney without permission, but 
he is pas among the pragmatical. Perhaps the 
Clergy have got their cue. Osgood made a 
pass at you in his election Sermon. Some of 
the viDage papers, mere puppies of the pack, 
have scented, and wag their joy that they have 
dared to bark at some of your numbers. It is 
unnecessary to refer you to these papers, for 
like Alexander or Scander, you can enter the 
lists with none but kings. You may have no- 
ticed, that the Repertory, which I consider as 
sounding the highest note on th^ Federal gamut, 
lately insinuated that Everett and Munroe were 
put by you into the typographical department 
to serve as the instruments of your ill-will to- 
wards certain characters. But such sportsmen 
at your reputation will find that they have been 
discharging popguns at an elephant 
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The enquiry whether, and wherein you have 
exposed yourself? imposes upon me the most 
difficult of duties, though one, which, towards a 
great mind, may be performed without dread. 
Before I reply, I cannot but remark on the free 
and flowing style in which your developement 
is written. To an application I made to you, 
last winter, for some sentiments, you answered, 
that you had neither hands nor eyes, nor time 
to write. The occasion which has brought you 
before the public, has been the Medea of your 
renovation. The struggle in which you are 
engaged may demand the strength of earlier 
years, and I am happy in the discovery, that 
you are in the vigor of the restored son. 

In the number dated May — ^ wherein you 
describe the importunate and fatiguing earnest- 
ness of Hamilton to inoculate you with his vi- 
sionary fears, you piteously and deridingly use 
in a notice of his person, the adjective little. I 
lamented the appearance of that descriptive 
word, because the stature of a man has no rela- 
tion to a mensuration of his mind ; and I la^ 
mented it, because it may be too chargeable 
with acrimony. If men were to rank high, or 
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to be undervalued, according as they are high 
or low oh the size-stick, Maximin must have. ' 
been' the greatest, and Napoleon is the least of 
all adult mbnarchs. I know that you had too 
much provocation in the gross incivility, I 
might say rudeness, of Hamilton towards you ; 
but would not your exposures of him, have had 
as much weight, had you omitted an expression ^^ 
of contempt ? It is possible that as nature has 
not given me indemnity against such a stroke I 
may be too sensible of its wrong. 

In the number dated May 29th, I have some 
doubt, whether you have not too incautiously as- 
serted of Mr. Ames, that "despair of a re-election 
from the increase of the opposite party in his dis- 
trict, had induced him to decline to stand a can- 
didate." At the election which next ensued his 
speech on the British Treaty, I know, he had not 
the most distant expectation of being re-chosen. 
This appears by his letters to Dr. Clark and 
others. Boston was in a ferment against the 
Treaty, and forwarded their Resolutions to Phi- 
ladelphia by the wood-chuck, Revere. At the 
election referred to, Ames did not suffer his 

doubts, or despair of a re-election, to influence 

18 
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him to decline being a candidate. ^ The deli- 
cacy of his health, and the despondency of his 
disposition'' are very correctly assigned as 
causes of his refusal to be a candidate, and were 
not these enough to mention ? 

In this paper, you have unfolded many of the 
particulars which you disclosed to me at an 

\ ! interview, I had the honour to have with you at 
your house in August 1804, and which I pre- 
served to assist me in the composition of some 
essays. Comparing its contents willi jny miii- 
utes, I cannot but think you more courteous than 
I am, in being willing to bestow so much un- 
qualified praise on Mr. Jefferson. You strengthr 
en an encomium on this gentleman by found- 
ing it on ^ an intimate friendship far fioe and 

^ twenty yearsj^ and by a fellowship, perhaps as 
long in public business. According to my me- 
morandums, you mentioned at the interview 
in 1804 that Mr. Jefferson while a member of 
the old Congress, frequently veaited sarcasms 
against religion, and once, in debate spoke 
sneeringly of the scriptures, which drew you 
from your seat The strength and severity of 
your observations in reply procured acknowl- 
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edgments from R. H. Lee and two others. 
You ackiiowledged Jefferson to have been a 
student in some branches of learning, but 
thou^t him superficially acquainted with the ^ 
science erf civil rule. You gave me a minute 
account of the framing of the declaration of In- 
dependence, and why and to what extent, Jef- 
ferson had a hand in it And you told me, that 
when Mr. Jefferson was appointed Ambassi^or 
to France, he informed you, that he would not 
embaric without his wife, and that he would not 
be exposed, with his femily, to a British man of 
war for all this woiid. AH these particulars, 
but without the most distant allusion to &e 
source whence I derived them, have been in* 
corporated into my political speculations \ w/S^ 
I have reposed upon you for my authority. In 
addition to this in a letter, dated January 16th, 
1804, after enumerating the various statiotts in 
his political life, you speak thus of Mr. Jelfer- 
son : — ^ Anecdotes from my memory would cer- 
tainly be known. There are some tkere^ known 
mdy t^ kirn and me. . But they would not be be- 
Uevedj at least they would be said not to be be- 
Hei>ed, and would be impwled to emfy^jeoenge. 
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or vanity. Iwuh him no ill; I envy him not 
I shudder at the calamities which I fear his con- 
duct is preparing for his Country^ from a mean 
thirst of popularity^ an inordinate ambitionj and 
want of sincerity.^^ If you have written atid 
spoken in this manner to others, and it should 
become public, would it not palsy your pane- 
gyric ? I know that this enquiry can be very 
properly pursued by an ^ analysis of investiga- 
tion:' 

Again. In the third column, you say, Hamil- 
ton's friends, among the heads of departments, 
and their correspondents in Boston, New-York 
and Philadelphia,sympathized with him yery cor- 
dially in his hatred of Gerry, and of every other 
man who had laboured and suffered early in the 
Revolution^' Have you not gone too far here ? 
Were not Washington, Knox, and many more, 
" who had laboured and suJBTered in the Revolu- 
tion,'' iiQ the confidence of Hamilton and his 
friends ? 

Respecting Hamilton's synopsis, handed to 
you by Mr. Tracy, I recurred to my notes. I 
find the army was to be one himdred thousand 
instead of fifty thousand. In the Patriot of last 
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Saturday you say that a majority in the States 
south of the Hudson, would have confederated 
under Burr, and a majority north of that river, 
under Hamilton — ^that Burr would have beaten 
Hamilton to pieces — ^what would have followed, 
you say, let the prophets foretel. Is not 
the mastery of the Chiefs as much a matter of 
prediction as any of the consequences f Is it 
not the main question ? 

I must on your account, as well as my own, 
defer a farther examination. 

Is not the ** review of the works of Fisher 
Ames," written hf the younger Pliny. 
With veneration and affection, 
1 am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jk. 
Han. John Adams. 



LETTER XL. y 

QuiNCY, June 22, 1809. 
Dear Sir^ 

I most sincerely thank you for your 
excellent letter of the 14th. — ^It contains an 
abundance of matter that deserves, and shall 
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have my most serious consideration. But mt 
present I have not time to be serious. I had a 
delicious laugh with my family. I said nothing 
till we were all at table at dinner: My 
wife, my two daughters in law, my niece, Miss 
Louisa Smith, and my two grand daughters, 
misses, just entering their teens. My son was 
at Cambridge. I assumed a very grave counte- 
nance, and said I had received information, from 
' fifty miles distance, that I had given offence to 
my family. I was very sorry to-hear it, I wish- 
ed to know which it was, that I might make 
my apology or give some satisfaction. Lord ! 
Who ? What ? Why ? what, sir, can you mean ? 
sounded instantly from all quarters. 

I learn that my family is grieved at my Let- 
ters in the Newspapers, and have intreated me . 
to desist, but that I obstinately go on to their 
mortification. The whole table was in a roar 
^ at this. My Wife had read every line, I believe, 
but one letter, before it went to the press. She 
was not alarmed. My two daughters declar- 
ed they had never said a word. My two 
grand daughters cryed out, that on the contraiy 
nothing delighted them so much as to reiA 
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them* Aouiia, I koQW, sidd I, never said any 
thi]% for she is no talker. Aye but I have said 
sometljdng, for I was in company with ladies in 
Boston a few days ago, who were lamenting 
lliat you were writing, and said it was unneces- 
sary and below your dignity. I was very mudi 
provoked and said, why should not my uncle 
vindicate himself, as well as any other gentle- 
man? My daughter in law said ^^ I know sir 
that your two sons are very much delighted 
that you have taken the subject up." This I 
knew as well as she did 

Never, sir, was a more groundless report or 
a more sheer fabrication. Mr. Whitney never 
could have said any such thing. 

A number of these dastardly lies have been 

made and circulated, but I regard them no more 

than the croak erf the Tree Toad. 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Cunningham. 

LETTER XLL 

FiTCHBURG, June 30, 1809. 
Dear Sir^ 

I received, by the last mail, your 

esteemed favour ojf the 22d inst The unit^ 
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ed testimony of your most amial^ family 
in repulsion of the calumny which was said 
to have originated with Mr. Whitney has not 
disappointed me. Should it become again a 
topic at your social board, I pray that my af- 
fectionate respects may go along with it to the 
company. 

In my last I taxed your patience pretty 
largely with my comments on your publications 
in the Patriot As you have received them with 
the indulgence due to their intention, I feel en- 
couraged to proceed, and to lay upon you the 
unassessed part of these conmients, as heavily 
as your warrant will authorize. 

Several of your letters shew throughout the 
hand of Ulysses. The passages of beauty in ' 
them, and of harmony with your other works, 
which frequently occur, I mark as I proceed; 
But I shall be more afraid of oflfending you with 
their enumeration, than I am with pointing out 
any instances of defect or disagreement — these, 
for that is my conunission, I must seek, ai\d 
find GsBsar, if I can, in contradiction with him- 
self. I must apprise you before I go farther, 
that my receipt of the Patriot has been again 
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interrapted ; and those which get to, hand I can- 
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not secure against an avaricious curiosity. I 
passed over a paragraph in the letter dated 
May 29th, which I will now notice, not because 
it contradicts any thing you have before said, 
but to shew you, that the distance between you 
when President, and Mr. Jefferson will be ac- 
counted for, upon principles which may be sup- 
posed to have been then operative on your 
mind. In the letter you say, *' We parted as 
good friends as we had always lived ; but we 
consulted but very little together afterwards. 
Party violence soon rendered it impracticable, 
Or at least useless.^' Here you give the cause of 
the distance between you, and it will be ad- 
mitted on your credibility — ^but, in the ^ Dis- 
courses on Davila,'^ you said (as I recollect the 
passage) that it would be impolitic for, and 
you give reasons why, a Chief should refrain 
from an intimacy with the second in power.*' 

When I read your letter to the printers of the 
Patriot dated June 7th, T regretted having made 
objections to the epithet little^ used in a pre- 
ceding number, because it was, compared with 

the contents of this, a small article ; and because, 
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from a natural obstinacy in adhering to what We 
bnce advance, they may have insensibly assist^ 
ed in strengthening a doubt, whether you hav^ 
adopted the method of treating Hamilton, the 
best adapted to the satisfaction of the public of 
your own vast superiority. Your letter to the 
printers begins with a quotation from Hslmiltod, 
which you call "a phantom, conjured up to 
terrify minds and nerves as weak as his own.** 
But you immediately add, that his opinion was 
embraced by some, of whose ^ sense and firm- 
ness,^' you had good expectations. In aiming a 
blow at Hamilton, have you not struck, indis- 
criminately, his friends and followers, and anger-^ 
ed them with the accusation, rather aggravated 
than alleviated, of mental and nervous weak- 
ness ? In lieu of the measure which had been 
proposed by Hamilton, " we might," you say, 
"as well petition the King and Parliament of 
Great Britain, to take us again under their gra- 
cious protection." **Is any one certain that 
Great Britain would consent to it, if we should 
propose it?" This enquiry is in your own 
words, as contained in your answer to the ad- 
dress of the Grand Jury of the county of Ulster 
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m ,th^ State of New-York, dated Sept £6, 1798, 
in which you declared your disbelief, that Great 
Bptain would again receive us in the character 
<^vColonies. Is the reply to Haopdlton and the 
reply to the Jury of the same complexion ? 
Again — ^You say in the letter under considerar 
4idn, that ^Mr. Murray must have gone to Paris 
with his full powers, or must have communicate 
ed them to Mx. Pichon — ^The French Govero- 
BSHont must have appointed a Minister to treat 
with him — ^their full powers must have been 
e^hanged.^ Was this etiquette necetsaiily to 
foe followed on the adoption of Hamilton's plan 
of having a minister, resident at a neighbounng 
Court, empowered, and provisionally instruct- 
ed to treat with France? His words are:-^ 
^^with eventual instructions predicated upon 
appearances of approaching peace.'? Is it unu- 
sual or impropef to give such instructions ? Is it 
ncit <eustomary for an offending power, inelined 
to repsdration, to sound the dispositicMa of the 
isigured nation, and to pass prc^situmi to it 
through its fsmctionaiy at another Court ? You 
contend, and correctly, thatit is not only eustomr 
aay, but proper, and that what oomes tihrou^ 
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such a channel is entitled to attention. Adinit- 
ting this, and that the advances must have come 
from that side, were not the objections to Ham- 
ilton's plan Ibunded on its being less expedient 
than your own, rather than on its impracticalRl- 
ity, or on the embarrassments to its execution f 
The secrecy recommended did not, I think, be- 
tray forgetfulness of the Constitution. **You 
mighf* he says, ^secretly and confidentially have 
nominated.*' To whom? The Senate. Did 
his recommendation mean any thing more than 
the usual injunction? And would his design 
have been exposed to defeat if the nominatioi) 
had been dishonourably promulgated? Sudi 
promulgation would not have made the appoint- 
ments an overt act of the Government, which is 
all, that he wished, for the sake of appearances 
to have avoided. In one of your Letters, you 
suggest that the President's privy council, 
should be under an oath of secrecy. In the 
appointment of Ambassadors, the Senate are 
that Council — Can Hamilton be blamed for 
presuming on the honour which can alone sup- 
ply the omission of an oath ? If, however, his 
system had, as you assert, no other motive than 
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to shun giving umbrage to England, it is im- 
possible that it should be condemned with too 
much severity, or treated with too much con- 
tempt You go on and say: — ^" Besides, this 
would have been the veiy indirect and circuit- 
ous mode which Mr. Hamilton so deeply de- 
plored" It would, indeed, have been a circuit- 
ous mode, but so far from the case in which he 
deplored being so, he thought, as he asserts, 
that a due regard to our honour restricted us to 
that mode in every farther effort of our own to 
produce an eclaircissment with France. It is 
obviously true, that the circumstances, which 
give a nation a right to demand an act of conde- 
scension of another, ought to keep her stub- 
bornly resolved against her own humUiation. 
If Hamilton sincerely believed that the honour 
of the nation stood opposed to an embrace of 
the overtures which had been made, can he be 
accused of attempts upon your fidelity, and on 
the faith of the Government in endeavouring to 
dissuade you against meeting them ? 

You hint, in the next Letter, that, with views 
to hostilities with France, Hamilton intended to 
encumber the intercourse with her; and, you 



rest a presumptiGii of his disindination to peace, 
on his ardour for military fame } on his recom- 
mendation to provide an Army of a magnitu4is 
disproportioned to our dangers ; on some ex- 
pressions of concern for his personal ' safety 
without military protection, on the extinguish- 
ment, by peace, of this refuge, and on his insist- 
ipg that France should, c(Hitrary to the confi- 
dence you presume he had she would not, send 
a Minister here. I feel the weight of this pre- 
sumption — ^but, would it not have been better, 
that you should have forborne to do more than 
' to bring to light the facts which favour it, and to 
have left to others the inference of " Tlfus it is, 
when self-sufficient ignorance impertinently 
obtrudes itself into offices" — ^and — ^" when am- 
bition undertakes to sacrifice all characters, 
and the peace of Nations, to its own private in- 
terest ?" 

You conclude the letter of the 7th, with an 
insinuation of Hamilton's destitutLon of the Mil- 
itary knowledge of a drill Sargeant^— You «peak 
of the inglorious passions excited in him by the 
greater capacity aj;id assiduity of another Zieten^ 
with whom he was connected in his Mititaiy 
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commaiid — ^and of the '** puerflities" which de> 
graded him beh)w ^ the awkwardest boy at coi^ 
tege." A retort, Kke thiit of Mr- Pitt upon Sir 
Robert Walpole, expressed before the excite- 
flieiits to it hare oppwtunity to stdtiside^ is re- 
garded bylpankind with more lay our, than a 
retort, in the isame spirit, uttered long after its 
provocation had passed by. Had you reviewed 
the reasons why it is so, I think you would have 
been more sparing. 

In loading so liberally the memory of Hamil- 
ton, have you conformed to the counsel inculca- 
ted in the " Discourses on Dmila^^ in the thir- 
ty-first and last number, respecting the rivalries 
of great families ? And, in thus loading him, 
have you not, injuriously to yourself, inflamed 
the feelings of many, who, with much fondness, 
cherish his remembrance ? Can he, without a 
reflection upon Washington, be accused of an 
incapacity to ^^ teach tacticks to his troops ?^^ 
Can he; without a reflection upon Jay and Mad- 
ison, be charged with ^' puerilities^*^ when, in 
concert with these gentlemen, he made an ex- 
position of the Constitution, which is appealed 
to in Congress, and in our Courts, as a standard ? 
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Can he, without a reflection upon several Uni- 
versities, and upon all our historians, be ranked 
below ^ the awkwardest boy at College^'^ when 
those have conferred on him their highest 
honours, and these'have been lavish in encomi. 
urns on his talents ? Even Mrs. Warren, strong- 
ly prejudiced against him, is not an exception. 
Would it not have been better to have defined 
with perspicuity, as you have done, the reasons 
for your proceedings with respect to Francet 
and to have left to the reader the inference of 
Hamilton's mistakes ? 

Soon after Gov. Jay returned from his last 
embassy to Europe, I dined with him at his 
house in New-York, with a large party, of whom 
Hamilton was one. The Governor, after Mr. 
Hamilton withdrew, spoke of the estimation in 
which he was held in Europe, and said that he 
was the first in fame there of the Americans. 
And he gave his opinion very freely, that the 
talents of Hamilton were not overrated. Tal- 
ents so ably defended, will not be likely to be 
carried by a russe de guerre. It was in this 
view, that I at first had thoughts of giving you 
this information, but since I have seen your let- 
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ter of the 22d inst I have another motive suf- 
ficiently audible in silence. — When I told you, 
and gave some reasons why the Federalists 
could not have prefeired Mr. Jay for President, 
I may have reckoned without my host 

What a slap in the letter of the 22d have you 
given the Monticellonian sage, in asserting 
your superiority to the same sacrifices which he 
refused to make, in the service of his Country ! 
The resolution which you adopted, of Martin 
Luther, was as aptly adapted to your situation 
as to your character. A Revolution as impor- 
tant to mankind as the reformation in 1517, took 
place in 1775, and of the one you were as much 
the head as Luther of the other. 
. Again — ^Your letter published last Saturday, 
dated June 10th, begins with a reflection on 
Hamilton's venal appetites. You had alluded 
to them before ; and, if they were founded on 
the afiair with his paramour, the bonaroba Rey- 
nolds, are you not unkind in laying open that 
wpund ? It is an aphorism of Lavater, that, ^ He 
who has genius and eloquence sufiicidnt to 
cover or excuse his errours, yet extenuates not, 

but rather accuses himself, and unequivocally 
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confesses guilt, approaches die circle of immor- 
tals.'' It will not be disputed, that he who pen- 
itently makes this confessito, obtains acquit- 
tance at the bar of reason and religion. I have 
no occasion, on my own account, to be an apol- 
ogist of incontinence. It is a crime which 
empties a ^poisonous vial into that little fountain 
of connubial bliss, in which the finest feelmgs 
of our nature have their fullest {day. 

These, sir, are some of the reflecticms which 
sprung up in my mind on the broken readiBg, I 
hslve as yet had, of your public letters. It is to 
yau^ and to you <mly, I conmiunicate timai, 
and that according to your desire. I have madk 
them singly with a view to the, splendour ^ 
your gloiy through successive ^gei|»^ K, as is 
said, there is an adaptation in the conteiMs of 
your letters, to the recovery, by your family, 
of departed power, I cannot recognize it I lar 
ment that any prejudices are existing to weak- 
en the estimation by the public of the most etr 
alted excellence. — ^They will relax undei* tihie 
just encomiums pronounced by the impartial, 
when they would be 'rivetted by the egotism 
expressed by the interested — ^May they give 
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way in respect to yourself aiid your fauooily, till 
you shall becoQie as dear to the American 
people as were the Medici to the Italians. 

If the reflections I have olBfered are of no 
weight, I may be the more easily convinced for 
having an inclination to be converted. If, on 
th^ contrary they are of any strength, you may 
receive them in season to be serviceable. 

In my humble opinion, your remarks on 
Hamilton's pamphlet i^hould have been untinc- 
twred with asperity. *'He who renders full 
justice to his enemy shall have friends to adore 

m." The Aaft which i, to«ed with g.ul, 
thrown by what hand it will^ can never pierce 
like IthuriePs spear. Is the character of Lord 
Mansfield less esteemed because he was a 
mark for the poUshed arrows of Junius f You 
were raised higher above the reach of envy or 
malice. Your expressions censuring Gen. Ham- 
ilton whii^h occ^fisioned him to write his ^ most 
faiMW hfter^^^ were uittered confidentially to 
Mr. PiqkeriBg, wd Mr. McHenry, and by the 
latter, as you suppose, were dishonourably be- 
trayed tp Ha^ulton. Yt>u said no m^re than 
was exacted by th^ duty of your station, and 
consequently nothing unallowable. The de»* 
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mands^ made by Hamilton were very indefinite, 
and unauthorised by the laws of honour. These 
truths would not perish in oblivion — the mists 
in which they have been obscured, will be dis- 
sipated ; and, the public will yield their minds 
to their just operation. "Nothing," says an 
acute observer "is more impartial than the 
stream-like public ; always the same and never 
the same ; of whom, sooner or later each mis- 
represented character obtainia justice, and each 
calumniated, honour." Another, less known to 
fame, but not less accurate in his remarks, ob-. 
serves : — ^"Talents which are before the public, 
have nothing to dread from the transient misre- 
presentations of party spleen or envy. In spite 
of opposition from any cause, their buoyant 
spirit will lift them to their proper grade." 
" The man who comes fairly before the world, 
and who possesses the great and vigorous sta- 
mina which entitles him to a niche in the temple 
of glory has no reason to dread the ultimate re- 
sult ; he will, in the end, most indubitably re- 
ceive that cKstinction." 

With veneration and affection, I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Han* John Jldam$, 
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LETTER XLII. 

FiTCHBURG, July 24, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

To my letter of the 3Qth ult I have 

not been favoured with an answer. I feel an 

uncertainty from which I wish to be relieved, 

whether that letter got to your hands. 

What is this new freak of England ? Can it 
be, that we are only acting a Itarce of " Who's 
the Dupe ?" If so, we will stop the play, and 
exhibit " Venice Preserved, or the Plot Dis- 
covered." Can she think, that if we refuse to 
march directly to a point, she can bring us to 
it by carrying us, nolens volens^ through Pem- 
Hco into Holbom, and through Pall mall into 
Finsbury square ? Can she think, that, after the 
manner of a Persian Monarch, she can crop off 
our noses and that we will remain content be- 
cause our heads are spared? We must consider 
our country as our parent, and, in any difficulty, 
we must be emulous towards it of the conduct of 
the son of Anchises towards his father. Or, like 
Manlius, we will give to its accuser the option 
of death, or its exemption from dishonour. 

Mr. Erskine's letters, though a more fulU may 
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Jiave even a less faithful sign of friendship, than 
Cressida's glove given to Troilus on her de- 
parture from Troy from the Grecian Camp — 
Ubijus incertum^ ibijus nullum. 

With veneration, &c. 
1 am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHMI, Jr. 

Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER XLIIL 

QuiNCY, July 31, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I received in season your favour of 
the 30th June as well as that of July 24th, and 
thank you for both. 

The first is full of the candour and frankness of 
true friendship, and deserves my mature consid- 
eration. I have not been able to answer it, for 
I have been very busy, and my son's destination 
and preparations for departure, have claiqted all 
my attention. It is an heartrending stroke to 
me. I may see him no more. I hope his 
absence will not be long. Aristides is ban- 
ished because he is too just. He will not leave 

\N HONESTER OR ABLER MAN BEHIND HIM. 
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I am in a fair way to give my criticks and en- 
emies food enough to glut their appetites. 
They spit their venom and hiss like serpents. 
But no facts are denied, kio arguments confuted. 
I take no notice of their billingsgate. Let it 
boil.and broil. I have had their secret hatred 
for teh years, for twenty years, for all my life 
indeed. And I had rather have their open hos- 
tility than their secret. I never hoped for mer- 
cy from British Bears and Tory Tigers. Their 
system would lead this country to misery and I 
will not follow it. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr* Cunningham. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

FiTCHBURG, Aug. 9, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

I duly received your favour of the 

31st ult The separation from you of your son, 

would be, I knew, as painful to you both as 

was the parting of Paris and Priam, when the 

son took leave of the Father for Lacademon ; 
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"British Bears and Tory Tigers'' are not intend- 
ed for an indiscriminate application to the Fed- 
eralists. From the manner in which, in your 
letters, you have spoken of Mr. Jay, Judge 
Ghase, Judge Dana and others, it is evident that 
you consider many of the Federalists as Hes- 
perian Dragons guarding the tree of Liberty. 
But Bears and Tigers^ of whatever cast or . 
Country, which are like 

^^That mad BuU, whom Marcius lets loose, 

On each occasion, when he^d make Rome feel him, 

To toss our laws and liberties in the air,'' 

I would most freely join you in hunting 
down. 

I shall forbear troubling you with any farther 
remarks on your public letters. No one can 
enter more deeply into your true situation. I 
know the zeal, and ardour, and extent, and con- 
stancy, and disinterestedness, of your exertions, 
to stretch out to your country safe ^ leading 
strings for her infancy, in circulating lessons to 
guard her childhood and to give her, at last, 
the stamina of sound maturity. 

Perceiving, at first, that your determination 
to publish, originated in circumstances which 
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would put all the virtues of the Man, and all the 
greatness of the first Character in the Nation, 
to the severest trial, I gazed with eagerness on 
the spectacle. And, it may be, because my 
fears fluttered too much in a sense of out infir- 
mities ; or^ that my expectations of a finished 
example were so sanguinely set as to make me 
too vigilant of a failing, that I thought I saw it — 
as too e^^ger a gaze on a brilliant spotless mir- 
ror, will soon stamp it somewhere with a proof 
of the imperfection of our sight I have another 
apology. At ^ conversation, to which I have 
before referred, you said of Hamilton, that 
you had confided a son to his instruction— that 
when Vice-President, you was ex officio, con- 
nected with him in the commission on the sink- 
ing fund, and that your concurrence with him 
was indispensably required to enable him to 
carry his measures against Mr. Jefferson, 
another commissioner — and you was totally 
confounded in any attempt to explain his con- 
duct in his letter concerning you, aside firom 
supposing it' the offspring of a brain distemper- 
ed with amlntion-^on this passum you descantr 

ed, and ended your remarks Upon him, with ilam 
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expression of an hope that he was sincere in 
the professions of his last hour ; and, turning 
your eyes upwards, you breathed a desire for 
his forgiveness — and acceptance. 

The breaking out of a stifled resentment is 
generally like the springing of a cork from a 
bottle of porter — ^it is sudden, and the whole 
contents come foaming after it. This, you 
know, is the accusation made against you ; but 
with whatever degree of malice this accusation 
may be made, you can render it harmless as the 
viper, which hung for a moment on the hand of 
Paul. I think, with Seneca, that " a wise man 
is out of the reach of fortune, but not free from 
the malice of it ; and all attempts upon him are 
no more than the arrows of Xerxes ; they may 
darken the day, but they cannot strike the sun. 
There is nothing so holy, as to be privileged 
against sacrilege. But, to strike and not to 
wound, is anger lost ; and he is invulnerable 
who is struck and not hurt. His resolution is 
tried ; the waves may dash themselves upon a 
rock, but not break it. Temples may be pro- 
faned and demolished, but the Deity still re- 
mains untouched.'* 
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Your letters, if they are not history, they are 
nearly allied to history ; in this view of them, 
together with the certainty of their transmission 
to future times, they ought not, and I trust they 
will not lack, nor contain any thing to deprive 
them of an association with the memoirs of the 
Cardinal de Retz, and Puke of Sully, described 
by Blair, as the only works of this kind, which 
approach to the usefulness and dignity of his- 
tory. 

I have read your last letter to Perley. It is 
well known that you draughted the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth, but I have ho remem- 
brance of your making before a public confes- 
sion of it Your opinion must have great weight 
in settling any point of controversy. 

If you have seen Ramsay's Life of Washing- 
ton you noticed that the Biographer glided into 
the errour you have lately exposed. He says : — 
" No sooner had the United States armed, than 
they were treated with respect, and an indirect 
communication was made, that France would 
accommodate all matters in dispute on reasona- 
ble terms : — ^Mr. Adams embraced these over- 
tures." It was certainly right to have an error 
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oorrected which was spreading its roots through 
oar histories. 

With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. Jbhn Jidrnns, 



LETTER XLV. 

4 

[This letter was returned by Mr. A's positive 
request The evidence that such a letter was 
written, is, the envelope, superscribed in Mr. 
A's hand writing and bearing his frank together 
with the mail marks of the Quincy Post OflBce. 
Its contents and character may be inferred from 
the allusions and quotations in Mr. C's answer* 
which follows.] Post mark Aug. 14, 1809. 



LETTER XLVI. 

FiTCHBURG, August 18, 1809« 
Dear Sir^ 

The last mail brought me your fa- 
vour of the 8th of July with a postscript of the 
13th inst. Whether you had received iny let- 
ter of the 9th inst does not appear by your fer 
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voiir. You request the return of the letter, to 
yourself uncopied — ^you will find it inclosed, 
but if you have no particular reasons to the con- 
trary, you would oblige me by entrusting it to 
my possession. It contains many things which 
I admire, and many before unknown to me. 

I regret that my suggestions have cut out so 
much work for your reflections ; but, you will 
own, that when you asked my opinion, I was 
bound in the fidelity of friendship to give it to 
you freely and fully ; and it is a satisfaction to 
me, that, you are sensible of the sincerity of my 
affection. 

The thoughts I have given you on your pub- 
lic Letters, have' all been shaped in a situation 
to make me timid of their soundness. Feeling 
myself restrained from the right, if I had the op- 
portunity, of consulting others, I have sent you 
my opinions direct from the place of their con- 
ception, without a swadling cloth, a tunic, or a 
pin from any other hand. It is not common that 
a judgment is made up and communicated upon 
an important subject, without a previous inter- 
change of thoughts, or without examining how 
it comes out from the menstruum of other men's 
minds. - . 
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The motives for your writing, as you unfold 
them to me, are deserving of all regard — ^ To 
abash the guilty^ — ^to humble the insolent — ^to 
expose the nakedness of folly, ^ixd to strip tibie 
mask from the visage of knavery,^' are subjects 
rising in importance above eveiy other, in a 
pure Republic. 

After I had noticed in some of your public 
Letters, some reflections upon the Senate, I re- 
viewed the reasons for its institution ; and have 
collated the thoughts of many civilians upon 
such a branch in Government, particularly Sir 
William Blackstone's. According to your letter 
now before me, you consider the country re- 
duced, by the Senate, to the condition of the 
Kilshonites, who were anathematized for the 
refusal of their help. I may coincide with 
you on this subject, but the contrary opinion 
was too deliberately imbibed to be inconside- 
rately abandoned. If it be a " Fortress of ex- 
clusive party,'' and a " Barrier against modera- 
tion and impartiality,'' (and experience is your 
lecturer, while reason only is mine) may you 
not be an unheeded Capys, nor an unsuccess- 
ful Laocoon, when you warn of its dangers, and 
when you smite its sides. 
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Of the prostitution of power to the brutal 
purposes of sensual gratification, we know, to 
the disgrace of our nature, of too many instances. 
Such gross declension is more shocking among 
an infant people, than among nations grey in 
crime ; as vice is more odious in a youth than 
in a hardened sinner. In this view, I think it 
most lamentable, that in your opinion ''the pan- 
egyrical orations of Ames and Otis — and the 
^ Funeral made by the bankers in Boston^'* for 
Hamilton, exceeded in atrocity and impiety, 
the King's brothel of Belview, and the Adonian 
Temple of Madame Du Barry. 

You say, " I know not the history of this manJ^- 
I certainly do not if your portrait shews his 
lineaments. 

The ''infidelity of the worst kind^ propagated 
by him in our Army^ when in the family of 
JVashington,'^^ I am unacquainted with. 

You say I have never read Hamilton's pam- 
phlet, &c. It was circulated, at first, among his 
confidential friends, one of whom,Judge Bourne, 
lent it to me the day he received it. 

You have, indeed, been the target for the 
poisoned arrows and chewed balls of malice. 
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envy, and revenge. It is the unfailing lot of all 
greatness to be so. 

In answering your letter, I have reserved to 
the last the cpncupiscence of Hamilton. 

Knowing the impetus you felt when speaking 
of Hamilton, I have been fearful whether you 
would not get into too hot a temper, and thus 
disease your rebukes with the fever of animosi- 
ty. I have thought that you would have been 
safer to have followed Plato, and to have said, 
" Speusippus, do you beat that fellow, for I am 
angry." But, sir, you set him before me in 
new and horrid odiousness. Of '^hi^ debauch- 
eries in JSreu)- York and Philadelphia*^ — of ^his 
audacious and unblushing attempts upon ladies 
of the highest rank and purest virtue'*'* — of " the 
indignation with which he has been spurned^^ — 
and of " the inquietude he has given to the first 
families,'*^ I never before heard a word. By this 
he was infamous as Caligula, when he told 
Asiaticus, in public, what kind of a bed-fellow 
was his wife." — ^And as insolent as the Duke of 
Orleans when he took the Duke of Burgundy 
into his cabinet embellished with the portraits 
of the women he had enjoyed, among which the 
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picture of the Dutchess of Burgundy was con- 
spicuously placed. If he was all this he was 
abandoned beyond reclamation — Candor and 
charity must be dumb in his excuse — ^Avouch, 
sir, all this to be true, and I shall consider my- 
self bound by all my duties to my family, to 
virtue, to my country and to heaven, to dress 
him in a suit from the devil's wardrobe, and 
hold him up to the execration of mankind. 
Cato valued himself on his integrity, and was, it 
is said, addicted to intemperance; but the 
friends of Cato prized him so highly for his 
main excellence, that they looked upon his oc- 
casional intoxication with indulgence. Thus I 
have understood it of Hamilton — he set the 
estimation made of his uprightness against that 
which might be formec} from tibie confession of 
his lewdness, and he determined that the weight 
of his cardinal virtues would preponderate over 
every defect, and forever keep that scale im- 
moveably down. But could he thinkr^would 
any body believe, that his peculation, if true, 
as insinuated in an ephemeral " History of the 
United States for the year 1796," was a crime 

less aggravated than the robbery of virtue of its 

22 
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unbought, invaluable and irredeemable posses- 
sion? Vain dependence on the clemency of 
mankind ! 

In his " Remarks, explanatory of his conduct, 
motives and views,'' in meeting Burr,written the 
day before the interview — and in his will, he 
speaks with the most moving tenderness of his 
" Wife and Children." In his last hour, accord- 
ing to Dr. Moore, he was collected, tranquil, and 
resigned as Addison — ^If there had ever been 

a '- 1 should be confounded. 

With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon* John Adams. 

N. B. There are some parts of your Letter 
unnoticed in my answer. I had not time to ex- 
amine it so minutely as I want to — I have almost 
a mind to detain it for your second thoughts, or 
until I 'write again. If you will favour me with 
its farther use, I will, if you should wish it, send 
you a duplicate. W. C. 



LETTER XLVII. 

(This letter was returned by the express in- 
junctions of Mr. A. Its existence and contents 
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rest upon the same evidence as letter 45. Post- 
mark Aug. 25, 1809.] 



LETTER XLVIII. 

FiTCHBURG, Sept 9, 1809. 
Dear Sir^ 

On our way home from Quincy, we 
were detained by the kindness of friends until 
last evening. Of the pleasant events of our ex- 
cursion, none are recollected with more delight 
than the attention we received at your house, 
nor have I to express my obligations to any but 
yourself, for any part of the secret history you 
orally communicated. Your letter of the 22d 
ult. I received with the seal unviolated, and 
agreeably to your injunctions, and my promise 
at parting with you, I enclose it 

"Integrity," as I used the term in application to 
Hamilton, was not to be understood in the com- 
mon acceptation. In that acceptation it barely ris- 
es to a virtue, for it is wholly equivocal whether 
it be the effect of any innate goodness, or pro- 
duced by the restraints of law, and by cal- 
culations of advantage ; considerations which 
keep many knaves from the crimes of theft, rob- 
bery, &c. and which give to such a suspicious 
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anxiety to shine in the varnish of an opposite 
reputation. Of all the qualities of a virtuous 
soul, pure integrity is the brightest — it takes no 
counsel from human law, nor from even the 
common propensities of our nature ; the perfec- 
tion from which it emanated, is its sole example 
and security — of this divine virtue, you have 
shewn me that Hamilton was totally destitute. 

His Religion, as has been the case with tibiou- 
sands, might have been accommodated to polit- 
ical changes — I thank you for pointing me to 
the winding in the labyrinth from which his os- 
tentation of religion sprang. Of his lubricity^ 
what on odious picture you have drawn ? Oh ! 
he was too foul for " ablution by all the waters 
of Zemzem.'' I have not time and am too much 
fatigued to say more. 

You propose to give me an account of " his , 

talents and services in another letter." I wish 

to see a connected chain of these services, and 

their magnitude ; since it has been announced 

by Coleman that years are to be occupied by 

some best gifted genius in penning his life. 
With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Bhn. John Jidams. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

FiTCHBURG, Sept 23, 180d. 
Dear Sir, 

My letter of the 9th inst had an en- 
closure, which it is so interesting to myself, as 
well as you, that it should get to your posses- 
sion, that I cannot suppress my solicitude to be 
advised of its safe reception. 

The present covers the last National -/Egis, in 
which you will find your juvenile letter to your 
friend Webb, which I have caused to be insert- 
ed in that paper according to your intimations 
on the first of the month. 

If, in the introduction, I have not mounted to 
your just encomium, I have some refuge against 
mortification, in the knowledge, that a perfect 
delineation of greatness can be the work of none 
but a master's hand — and, I have more than this 
refuge in the consciousness of a disposition to 
lift you to your just grade. 

I capitalized the prophetic parts of the letter, 
which have been fulfilled; and italicized the 
Latin, neither of which were done in the An- 
thology. But with all my care, the Printers 
disregarded the Latin word, dine^ and used, as 
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the Anthology had done before them, the Eng- 
lish word c^tr^^and direfully it looks — ^The works 
of an author are so frequently garbled at the 
press, and his feelings disturbed by its ortho- 
graphical inaccuracies, that even the case-men 
should be something above mechanicks. 

Three days of this week, I was absent on a 
journey to Boston. I passed some hours at the 
Athenaeum^ and at the office of its founder, with 
even more satisfaction than I had anticipated — 
An enterprise of so much utility, originating in 
the foresight and public spirit of Mr. Shaw, and 
seconded by his urbanity, industry and exacts 
ness, cannot fail of reaching a point that will 
give him an immortality of renown. 
With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER L. 

QuiNcy, Sept 27, 1809. 
^^ Dear Sir, 

Yesterday I received your favour 
of the 23d and had before in its season received 
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that of the 9th in good order, its enclosure 
unviolated. 

My boyish letter to Dr. Nathair Webb ap- 
peared with more propriety in a Worcester pa- 
per than any where else. It is demonstrative 
evidence THAT John Adams' Declaration of In- 
dependence WAS one and twenty years older 
THAN Thomas Jefferson's. To understand my 
letter it is necessary to have lived at the time 
when it was written, when we were so angry 
with Great Britain for misconducting American 
affairs, and for leaving us exposed to the mur- 
ders and depredations of French and Indians, 
that from my heart I wished we were indepen- 
dent of her, and left to ourselves to take care 
of our enemies, or perish in the struggle. 

I presume the Latin word should be " dira" 
the " dreadful things" '' the horrors" of war. — ^I 
remember the word **dire," and direful and dira 
were very fashionable among the boys in Col- 
lege, out of which I had just before niigrated. 
but enough of this childish business. The 
thing is an oddity, that's all. You have 
made enough and more than enough of it, in 
your introduction. 
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^« ^ \C)«fBseum is an honour to Bos. 
:s<««iL;iUMrcts and to North America, 
..^ t^ Torv Junto will be able to de- 
u. . I "at? uonour of it. Yet he and his 
a^ loo much under their thumbs. 
ruis* Republicans and still poorer 
:#•«• at the feet of John Bull and his 
M c^ 'kuiers cannot be much longer minced. 

% I til regard, &c. 

I am your friend and relation, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
,f , > UtMM Cunningham, Jr. 



LETTER LI. 

FiTCHBURG, Oct 17, 1809. 

\ our favour of the 27th ult. arrived 

^.\.i ■ Hiis at Worcester, attending a session 

4 :u\ ViiHvuie Court, to get some redress for 

^cj^ :;*'^>** i^w^^ injurious fraud. Immediately 

,., !a;uuhu I set out for Boston, whence f 

. ,^.iM,u iast evening. These jaunts have oc- 

^^v^u this delay in the acknowledgment of 
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''Poor Democrats^ Republicans^ and still 
poorer Americans^ arej^ you say," at the feet of 
John Bull and his Calves^ Were I convinced 
of this, I would, as you have done, give it regis- 
try in my mind, and " every day Pd turn the 
leaf to read it" — arid like you, I would spare no 
labour to " strew it in the common ear.'' But if 
the apprehension of this be only '^he strong and 
swelling evil of your conception," then should I 
sorrow at seeing its currency rendered irresist- 
able by the authority of your august name. On 
so trite and so sharply contested a subject, the 
arguments are embodied for the use of either 
side. I have frequently passed them in review, 
and although it is evident that pride, and policy, 
and the insatiable spirit of revenge, can operate 
on Great Britain to induce her to attempt an 
ascendancy in this country, yet that the Feder- 
aUsts (the calves of the BuU) are estranged from 
their own country in subserviency to the views 
of England, is an idea, in my present opinion, 
every way inadmissible. I have seen too much 
virtue, too much intelligence, and too much pat- 
riotism employed in the contrivance and in the 

prosecution of the Federal plan, to take, as yet^ 

23 
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so ungrateful an impression. As a corollary to 
this accusation, the Federalists are denonunat- 
ed Monarchists. But Elliot, who wrote after he 
had been initiated into the secrets of Democra- 
cy* says in his tenth letter, ^ Monarchical prin- 
ciples are confined to a few individuals in our 
country, and among those individuals may be 
placed some of our most ardent Republicans." 
I acquit alike the Republicans and the Federal- 
ists from any fondness for Monarchy, though I 
do believe that this system will be engendered 
in our abuses of a milder form ; and when it 
comes, it will come in chastisement of our neg- 
ligence, as any hateful visitation, which, with 
due precaution, could have been avoided. 

Every party, in every country, have, says 
Paley, a vocabulary of cant phrases and un- 
meaning terms, which they use to mislead the 
multitude — ^What a pity, that so fair a country 
should be rent asunder by such a jargon, and 
that she wants the knowledge necessary to ena- 
ble her to repose with confidence and security, 
on the fundamental and scientific principles 
which can alone uphold her liberty and her 
peace ? In one oi your lettevs to Kalkoen, you 
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vindicated your countrymen against a devotion 
to persons — were they deserving the character 
you gave them in that letter, they would have, 
in their capacity, a better safeguard for their 
liberties, than would havfe resulted from any 
stratagem the framers of their constitution could 
have invented. 

It is owing to the profound respect I pay to 
your opinions, that I am put to a pause on the 
questfion, whether the influence of England is 
so extensive and deadly as you imagine ; but I 
should be unfit for the examination ; if this re- 
spect could imsetUe the independency of my 
own judgment You see that I km claiming my 
share of the applause bestowed by you on all 
the Americans in the abovementioned letter to 
Kalkoen. If in general, an independency of 
thought were freely indulged, not in the obstina- 
cy of ignorance, not in the more unmanageable 
inveteracy of party,nor in the disgusting affecta- 
tion of wisdom, but in the calmness and confi- 
dence of a good intention, and of plain common 
sense,there would be but one party of the people. 
Such was your conclusion when you addressed 
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the Dutch civilian. But the misfortune is, that 
faction fattens on the soil of freedom, like the 
steed turned loose in clover, and is the more 
untractable for its better fare. To take another 
comparison : Faction buzzes over the body 
which gave it birth, and devours it, as the bees, 
according to VirgiPs story of their production, 
fasten on, and become glued with the vitiated 
juices of the stag — ^and after the manner of 
these bees, in another stage of their history, 
faction, when it comes to its own strife, settles 
it with a king. The materials of such a faction 
constantly exist in the causes of government, 
but it is systematized and put in motion, either 
by those who are 

^' So weary with disasters, so tugged with fortune, 
That they'd set their life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on't," 

or by those 

^' Whom the wild blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that theyVe reckless what 
They do." 

You have fully and forcibly described the im- 
pulse by which the heads of a faction are hurried 
on,in your examination of Needham's right Con- 
stitution of a Commonwealth, as I find it in the 
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third Vol. of your defence of the Constitutions of 
the United States, page 278, London edition. 
" Continuation of powers ^ you observe, ^ in the 
$ame persons and families^ will as ^certainly take 
place in a simple Democracy^ or a Democracy 
by representation^ as in an hereditary aristocra- 
cy ^ or monarchy — TTie continuation will be cer- 
tain^ but it will be accomplished by forruption^ 
which is^ worse than a continuation by birth ; 
and if corruption cannot effect the continuation^ 
sedition and rebellion will be resorted to : for a 

DEGRADED, DISAPPOINTED, RICH AND IIXUSTRIOUS FAM- 
ILY WOULD, AT ANY TIME, ANNIHILATE HEATEN AND 
EARTH, IP IT COULD, RATHER THAN FAIL OP CARRYING 



ITS POINT." 



In a sentence which follows, you suggest a 
truth which would overcome in the great bulk 
of mankind, every obstacle to their beiiig 
slaves of a chief, rather than supporters of their 
country, for ** it becomes,'' you say, ^ more pro- 
fitable and respectable toO; exCept with a very 
few, to be a party man than a public spirited 
one." And these are the reasqns why a faction 
is always ostentatious, and why men grow into 
consequence who are of no greater worth 
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than Oarr and Villiers^ — and which make, hh 
deed, braggarts in poUtics of men, en^ty, en- 
thusiastic, visionary and outrageous, as wore 
Bell, Maxfield and Nelson, converts to the Wes- 
leian system of divinity — which make in fine, 
imaginary adepts in politics, of such fames as 
" Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard- 
seed." — 

" Our country sinks beneath the yoke : 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 

Is added to her wounds.'' 

If these cuts of misfortune could serve us like 
the bite of Virgil's Culex on the Shepherd, to 
warn us of the coming serpent, we should wake 
and stand on our defence. But it will not be so ; 
for these dangers do not hiss till their deleteri- 
ous power has unnerved the people ; but they 
allure like the Siren, singing till the moment of 
destruction. 

Whether I am right or wrong in the view I 
take of our situation, I can satisfy myself in no 
other way than by retrospecting our history* 
To give you this review, would resemble an at- 
tempt to enrich an alcove with an imperfect 
copy of its own contents. I shall therefore. 
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with one or two exceptions, pass it over, int€;r- 
mixing with the little I shall recapitulate such 
reflections as I think are authorized by some 
acquaintance with the progress and fate of em- 
pires. 

The war with England caused much political 
investigation ; but it was soon perceived, that 
our most popular conclusions were rather com^ 
pliments to the overweening vanity of all scich 
iists, th^n resting substantially on the true char- 
acter of man, and on the sound principles in the 
science of civil government. 

Several of our State Constitutions are strong- 
ly marked with the crudities of immatwe reflec 
tion. At the time of forming the National con- 
stitution, we had all, in imagination, become Ly- 
curguses; and in public virtue we were all Catos. 
Yet with all our boairted wisdom and virtue, the 
instrument proposed to our consideration^br ac- 
ceptance or rejection, did but just escape nega- 
tion; and in my opinion, the exceptionable 
parts were the most necessary, and, of course, 
the most faultless. It was constructed for a 
wise and virtuous people y and what Anacharsis 
said of all laws when applied to the pdwerful^ 
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might be safely said of this constitution, that it 
was slender as a spider's web for the govern- 
ment of any other people than such as perform- 
ed more than half the work of government by 
the natural tameness of their tempers, and effir 
cacy of their private examples. It went into 
operation under the most fortunate auspices ; 
and if any one great object of a public nature, 
more than another in which he was engaged, 
engrossed the mind of Washington, it was to 
give it such on outset as should ensure it a safe, 
an unbiassed, a dignified and a prosperous 
course ; such a course as should wring from its 
enemies more than their confession of its suc- 
cess — their own undeviating pursuit of it. 

Soon after the coming in of Mr. Jefferson, 
I saw the growing mountain of our greatness 
shake by the turning of his body ; and I was 
satisfied )iis uneasiness would continue till he 
had shattered it iiito fragments. These fears 
were strengthened by the corresponding alarms 
you did me the honour to communicate. It is 
not necessary to pursue the steps of our declen- 
sion any lower — to a prophet reclining on the 
page of history, and embracing within his view 
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the little space which has been occupied wilh 
our experiment, our end would be neither a 
difficult nor a distant prospect The same his- 
tory which authorizes the prediction of our 
close, gives the lessons by which all we have 
lost might be regained and kept ; but they will 
be disregarded. It stands before me visible, 
as in its vicinity is the aspiring JStna, that our 
country, from the quantity and variety of its 
concealed combustibles, is doomed to undergo 
as violent and as awful convulsions, as those 
with which any people were ever cursed. If 
these calamities are not to be averted, the only 
remaining advantage in our power, is to procrasr 
tinate their coming. — ^To mitigate their fury 
would be impracticable ; every thing * will be 
done in a delirium which gathers equal ag- 
gravation from all attempts to assuage it, as 
from the most angiy opposition. In the con- 
templation of these calamities by the true lover 
of his country, whether he view them as near or 
distant, every other consideration dwindles in 
comparison with that of his obligation to the 
Commonwealth : and he only can be the real 

and approved friend of his country, who comes 

24 
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to her altar with the offering, if need be,, of his 
Isaac. 

If government be a combination of the 
whole to repress the outbreakings of the disor- 
derly, yet, with those who are, or with those 
who have been high in author^, this very gov* 
emment may be besieged, or used as an engine 
to give a more extended and a more pernicious 
influence to their own corruption. Such, if to 
such it were not in vain to* moralize, might be 
told that 

*^ The rarer action is 
Id Tirtae thao in yengeaDce.'^ 

This is a general observa:tion, connected with 
what precedes. 

It appears by the last gazettes, that peace is 
likely to obtain between France and Austria. 
If peace be now desired by Buonaparte, it is 
because the harvest of war is gathered, and in 
the autumn of his Austrian affairs, the seeds can 
be scattered which, concealed under a winter's 
covering, can yet spread their roots, draw nutri- 
tion, and soon start afresh for another crop.^— 

^< He speaks of peace, while coyert ODinity, 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the world.'' 
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He looks mth a more angry mein upon iwi, 
which is a natural consequence of his growing 
might We must deal with him, and with eve- 
ry other aggressor, in something stouter than 
our statutes, which are like the ashes of a burnt 
rope, having the form but none of the power of 
the cord. — One of these strings of ashes was 
Idown away by a proclamation, and we regard- 
ed the scattered dust as the £gyptians did the 
falling of the nectae, when tiiey thought they 
could go abroad in safety-^But the plague re- 
turned. 

In your letter to the printers of the Patriot, 
which was published last Wednesday, you refer 
to Judge Dana, as the only person living, who 
can explain the style of the correspondence be- 
tween yourself and Vergennes. When I saw 
this reference, I could not but lament that you 
had bestowed so many encomiums upon the 
Judge whenever you introduced his name. I 
have not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Judge Dana, but I know his reputa- . 
tion as well as of any man in the state', and I 
know him to be deserving of all that you have 
said of him ; but as you appear to d^end upon 
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him to explain some passages in your despatches 
which have been made interesting, would not 
his representations be given and received with 
i more satisfaction, had you noticed him with 
less attention ? I beg you to pardcm the free- 
dom of this suggestion. I know not whether 
the doubt has occurred to any other person, 
but I confess, the instant I read the reference 
it sprung into my mind. 

With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Han. John Jldams^ 
Q^incy. 



LETTER LIL 

QuiNCT, Oct. 23, 1809. ^ 
Dear Sir^ 

I thank you for your favour of the 
17th. — I know the integrity, talents and intel- 
ligence of great numbers of the Federalists : 
and have no doubt of the good intentions of the 
great body of that party ; but of a great number 
of their leaders, and the most active of them 
especially, I have no better opinion than I 
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have of some of the leaders of the Republicans;. 
By their writings they have deceived the peo- 
ple into an affection and confidence in England, 
and an abhorrence of France ; neither of which 
is well founded. The Funding system and 
Banking systems which are the work of the 
Federalists, have introduced more corruption 
and injustice, for what I know, than any other 
cause. 

My confidence in Mr. Dana during the whole 
time we lived and acted together in Europe, 
ought not to have been concealed. I know 
that if he transmits to posterity any relation of 
the controversy between the Count De Ver- 
gennes and me, it must be founded on the let- 
ters that passed between us, which I possess 
as well as he. I can transmit it myself, if I should 
live : but as f care little about it, and it is not like- 
ly I shall live long enough to go through the plan 
I have in view, I shall probably leave it among 
a number of manuscript volumes, to be con- 
cealed forever from the public eye, or scatter- 
ed and lost like the papers of Mr. Hancock and 
Mr. Samuel Adams. So many Federal lies 
have been published concerning the peace of 
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1783, that I was determined that all the papers 
relative to that transaction, should not be left 
for chance or cunning to mutilate or mangle. 
With great regard, . . 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr. Cunningham. 



LETTER LIII. 

FiTCflBURG, Oct. 28, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received your favour of the 

23d. The sentence from your letter of the 27th 
ult. which made the theme of my answer, I 
understood as being extended to the whole bo- 
dy of th.e Federalists. Several circumstances 
conspired to induce me to make of it an unqual- 

« 

ified application to that party. I cannot, and it 
is unnecessary to recite them all-r-two or three 
shall suffice. In your letter to the printers of 
the Patriot of June 10th, in the enumeration of 
the " opposition and embarrassments you had 
to overcome" you inserted — ''from that large 
body of Jtmericans who revere the EngliskJ*^ 
In the review of the works of Fisher Ames, by 
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my friend John Q. Adams, I saw that Ames was 
considered as one of the principals of such a 
body — ^And in the answer of Mr. Jefferson of 
the 3d ult to the address of the Republican 
Citizens of the City and County of New-York, 
I noticed a very plain insinuation that the oppo- 
sition to the embargo, and its supplementary 
measures, was induced entirely by a predilec- 
tion in the opposers for another country than 
their own. Laying these and many things of 
the same complexion together, I could not but 
regard the sentence I quoted from your last 
letter as coming, " point from point to the full 
arming of the verity," that our country, the 
land of proud freemen, was become in great ex- 
tent, but pasturage for the progeny of foreign 
kine. 

In the letter on my table, you restrict the 
appellation of Calves of John BuU, to the 
Leaders of the Federalists, of a great number 
of who^ you " have no better opinion than you 
'have of some of the Leaders of the Republi- 
cans.'' By which I understand, that we have 
" cockerels that crow as they have heard the 
old one,'' as well as calves that roar in the tone 
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of the great Bull. How are these Leaders dis- 
tinguished ? This Commonwealth, and I learn 
it is so in other states, is under the most xjom* 
plete organization of party against party. There 
is on each side, a Central Committee, a County 
Committee, and a Town Committee, all com- 
bined, as a chain by its links, of which the first 
is the jar that gives the whole, by one touch, a 
shock. Trace these links up to this first and 
break it oflf, and the breach, like the division of 
a worm would not only heal, while crawling, 
but would immediately put out more length. 
And this system of " a wheel within a wheel,'* 
is so contrived, that its whole energy is deriv- 
ed from the multiplicity of the cogs which 
keep it in operation — officers or Leaders are 
more numerous than in our militia, and are much 
better fitted for service. The one who was 
raised to the rank of the leader of the Federal- 
ists, has been five years dead. It was said, that 
" from his metal was his party steelM," yet there 
appears to be no lack of sagacity nor of indus- 
try to carry on the system, now that he is gone ; 
nor does it fail, notwithstanding he confessed 
himself to be one that could not cool his iron in 
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his own trough ; and notwithstanding you have 
since represented him as " without bottom in 
voluptuousness :'' so bad that, 

(( Our wires, our daughters, 
. Our matrons, and our maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of his lu:»t, and his desire 
All continent impediments would overhear 
That did oppose his will." 

With veneration, &c. 

Wm. (CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER UV. 

QuiNCT, JVw. 15, 1809. 
Dear Sir^ 

I have received your favour of Oct. 
28th. — I am very unexpectedly involved in oc- 
cupations and correspondencies very dispropor- 
tioned to the feeble forces remaining to a 
man of seventy-four, and which make it impos- 
sible for me to reply to the various important 
subjects of your letter. 

With usual esteem, your friend 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Cunningham. 

25 
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LETTER LV. 

FiTCHBURG, JV(W. 18, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

Since my last of the 28th ult I hare 

not had the pleasure to hear from you. I lately 
received some jnformatiop concerning you^which 
I deem it a duty of friendship to communicate. 
I had it from one of the supreme Junta residing 
at the ^ Head quarters of good principles.'' It 
is of a confidential nature though no secrecy 
was imposed — ^and is, that yourself and Mr. 
Gray are to^e the candidates for the first and 
second offices in the Commonwealth. I have 
no do\ibt but you will find that ^ a bush lim'd 
for you.'' The information was probably giy^n 
to me with a view to obtain my opinion wheth- 
er you would allow yourself to be a candidate. 
I have not given an opinion, nor could I, al- 
though' acquainted with the objections you 
made last year to Mr. John Q. Adams' being a 
candidate, speak any other way than hypoihet- 
ically upon the subject ^ • 

If the project now agitated in the upper 

Chamber of the Caucus, by those who keep 

' the body and the limbs of this great sport to- 
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gether," should not be shored aside by any new 
occurrence in the rapid versatility of events, 
you may depend on being soon sounded on this 
affair. 

The sayings and doings of one party, seem 
to be to the other but ^^stuff to make paradoxes.'' 
It may so appear in this case, but I believe the 
intention is, really, if possible, to tranquilize the 
Commonwealth by some greater unanimity in 
the designation of the first Magistrate. All I 
can say to yourself about it is what Ulysses 
said to Agamemnon : — ^You are one " in whom 
the tempers and the minds of all should be shut 
up." Could this confidence be effected by your 
presidency over the counsels of the Common- 
wealth, there is no consideration of a private 
nature that ought to get the ascendency over 
your obligations to your country. In no other 
view could I suppose your election auspicious 
to your peace or glory-^in any other you would 
be happier as Atticus than as Cicero. 

I think there is some pith in the Letters of 
Cobbett to the King. The smuggled system 
of Internal navigation pursued by Buonaparte 
(nay, if tmobstructed in its prosecution, prepare 
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a torpedo for the British Navy. Buonaparte 
has as much valour and forty times the pru- 
dence of Anthony — He will let others " go a 
ducking," and continue the plan of '' fighting 
foot to foot,'' until he can reduce his enemy to 
a condition that he will not fear to take a 
chance with him at Actium or Salamis. 
With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon, John Jldains. 



LETTER LVL 

FiTCHBURG, J^ov. 22, 1809. 

Dear Sir^ 

I have received your favour of the 

Idth inst. It is no more than I expected, that 
your elucidations of the great transactions in 
which you were uninterruptedly engaged 
through the different periods of their existence, 
and in the making of which you have repeated- 
ly had occasion to make personal allusions, 
would necessarily lead you into extensive cor- 
respondencies. I think I told you as much soon 
after you commenced your public letters. I 
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really hope that your life^ and health, and 
vigour will be continued to you unimpaired to 
carry you through, and many years beyond, the 
completion of your design. I shall take care 
not to interrupt nor retard your progress with 
my speculations. If it is true that « we bring 
forth weeds when our quick winds lie still,'' 
you must bear abundantly of fruits, turned up 
SO thoroughly as you are to ventilation — I wish 
you a great crop, and joy of the harvest. I 
know it would be unjust to yourself, and to 
your family, that you should be " the grave of 
your deserving." I have hinted, that you had 
better leave your life to the pen of some Com- 
ines, but if none but yourself can do yourself 
justice, 

" 'Twere a concealmeDt 

Worse than death, no less than a tradacement 

To hide your doings." 

The expression in your letter of Sept 27th,- 
that " Poor Democrats," &c. " are at the feet of 
John Bull and his Calves," I should have let 
pass without objection, had I. not thought it 
more chargeable with inconsistency than im- 
propriety. By causing your letters to Kalkoen 
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to form a part of your present commuuicatioiis 
to the public^ they are, I think, to be regarded 
as containing yoor present sentiments. 

A subject of great delicacy I have thought I 
would take the liberty to mention. It is no 
less than to offer you some advice respecting 
your treatment of Hamilton, when you shall 
again resume the consideration of his conduct 
It is a transgression of a rule to give coimsd 
unasked, but I am stimulated beyond subjection 
to ndes by what was suggested to me by your 
son, when I was at Quincy. He said that when 
you entered again on that topic ^the little*^ (using 
some harsh epithet) ^ would have it,'* meaning, 
undoubtedly, that he would be lashed with se- 
verity. But, my dear sir, if you mean to give 
weight to your animadversions, should they not 
be stated with calmness and candour? Let it 
be admitted that he deserved to be treated as a 
stigmatic — ^let it be admitted that he took the 
example of Semiramis for proof that sensuality 
was connected with talents for governing, bcrt 
recollected from the same example, that it may 
be the associate of injustice and inhumanity — 
let it be admitted, that the marble mausoleum 



erected to his n^emoiyin New-Yoric, should 
wear nothing but the indecent figures that Se- 
sostris ordered to be sculptured on certain pyr- 
anud&r*^let it be admitted that he was officious, 
assuming, ambitious and a libeller, yet injured 
as you feel yourself, what point con you possi^ 
bly give your pen beycmd a very candid and 
unruffled statement of such facts as will con- 
duct the public mind to a just determination? 
Such a determination cannot eventually be 
avoided. This truth should be your consola- 
tion. It is the consolation of integrity, and the 
aifliction of vice, that ^ the final impartiality of 
the public" will appear through every art that 

can be employed to blacken or to brighten. 

• 

Pardon, great sir, this freedom — ^if you judge 
me rude^udge me friendly. "There is a silence 
of such magnitude, energy, decision, as to be 
singly worth a whole life of some men." — ^I did 
regret that you broke this silence with regard to 
the person in view-; but as I have no right to 
judge until I shall see the j^na/^, I shall suspend 
my conclusion,' and I hope to be satisfied, that 
in breaking it, you imparted to your country- 
men the coup d? ml^ enabling them distinctly 
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to discern, even through the mists of party, the 

abode of truth. 

With veneration, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams^ 
Quincy. 



LETTER LVIL 

■ X 

QuiNCY, Jfw. 29, 1809. 
Dear Sir^ 

I return you the enclosed letter, ac- 
cording to your desire. No eye but mine has 
seen it, and no copy of it, or any part of it has 
been taken. 

Whatever my son said to you, he said it by 
guess. He knows nothing of my plan. You 
need be under no concern. If I should live to 
make mention again of the gentleman, which is 
not very probable, I shall be very mild with 
him. 

I could not give cm adequate idea of my 
transactions in Holland without inserting in their 
place the letters of Dr. Kalkoen. The publi- 
cation of those, or any other, letters of mine 
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written thirty years ago, by no means implies 
that I am of the same opinion now. Many 
things that I then thought correct may not apr 
pear so now; original documents will be scan- 
ned by historians. 

The inconsistencies you mention are merely 
imaginary, as might be shewn : but our opinions 
differ so widely, and upon so many points, that 
the discussion would require more time thaa I 
can possibly spare. 

I have received another letter from you, con- 
taining a hint from a Junto or a Junta man. Which 
Junta he belongs to you do not say. You may 
easily imagine that a Republican would dress up 
a man of straw to divide the Federalists, or vice 
versa, a Federalist would evoke a ghost to di- 
vide the Republicans. But this is too ridiculous 

a story for me to write a word more about it 

*. 

I am, dear sir, 

Your friend and humble servant. 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. Cunningham. 

26 
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LETTER LVIIt 

FiTCHBURG, Dec. 9, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I am indebted to you for your favour 
of the 29th ult. 

It appears, that you think our opinions as 
opposite "as the south to the Septentrion." I am 
not sensible of so much odds, but be the differ- 
ence what it may, when I gave you my im- 
pressions,- I was bound in honour to be indiffer- 
ent whether they would carry one into the 
southern or northern region of your opinion. I 
well know that no favour is so ungraciously re- 
ceived as the pure offering of friendship. Aware 
of this, Shakspeare has, in most of his collo- 
quies where the severity of kindness should be 
displayed, assigned its performance to the Fool, 
from whom nothing offends. 

You inform me that I need be under no con- 
cern about your future treatment of Hamil- 
ton. The anxiety I have felt on that subject, 
has not been on his account As it respects 
him, and every other public character, living 
or dead, I should have no objection to having 
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the casket of their deserts " unpeg'd upon the 
house's top." 

I am Sir, your most obliged friend, 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John Adams. 



LETTER LIX. 

FiTCHBURG, /)ec. 29j 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

When I wrote to you of the 9th inst 
I did not expect that I should again trouble you ; 
nor did I look for an answer. To this hour, I 
can very truly assure you, that the contents of 
your letters are unknown to any human being 
but myself, excepting those to whom they were 
known before their transmission to me. But 
believing that you are overleaping the senti- 
ments you used to embrace and inculcate, in the 
pursuit of some new design, or to gratify a 
resentment, I wish myself enlarged from your 
injunctions. And since I have seen and exam- 
iiied the Message of Mr. Madison at the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress, and the 
documents accompanying it, I can harcUy per- 
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suade myself, that my obligations to you are par- 
amount to those which I owe my country. 

I will shew you, in a very brief analysis of 
your letters, wherein their disclosure would sub- 
serve the great purpose of overcoming the pre- 
judices against one country, and of the partiali- 
ties to another, which have already exhausted 
our treasury, enfeebled us to a condition that 
we are become the very sport of the nation we 
would befriend — the contempt of the one we 
would injure, and which are about to ingulph us 
in an unjustifiable and a devouring war. The 
candour which would forbear this censure any 
longer, is itself censurable. 

It appears by your Letters to me in the years 
1803 and 1804 that you declared yourself in 
possession of certain facts concerning Mr. Jef- 
ferson which, for the reasons you assigned, 
you were averse to communicating by Let- 
ter — That you encouraged me to arraign, "at 
the Bar of Reason," the Administration of Mr. 
Jefferson, and censured the Federalists for their 
inactivity. That you very intelligently hinted, 
that you could verbally supply me with some 
materials for the manufacture of strictures — 
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And that you very seriously declared of Mr- 
Jefferson, that he was under the government of 
the two most unfriendly passions to the liber- 
ties of a people, that can possibly reign in the 
bosom of a magistrate — ^' A mean thirst of pop- 
ularity, AND AN INORDINATE AMBITION." What, sir, 

but avariciousness of popularity, and insatiable 
ambition, have been the causes of all the tyran- 
ny with which the world has been cursed ? It 
will farther appear by your Letters, that so re- 
cently as September 1808, you passed judg- 
ment decidedly against much, nay against the 
most, of the management during the Jeffersonian 
dynasty. And it appears that subsequently to 
the last date, and after you had thrown off your 
aversion to an appearance on the public stage, 
you exonerated Mr. Jefferson, directly or vir- 
tually, of every allegation which had been pre- -' 
ferred against him. Besides these things, the 
Letters first mentioned contain^ much anti-dem- 
ocratical doctrine. And your Letter of the 22d 
June, contains a most unfortunate confession. 
You therein say, that your " Daughter-in-law, 
on a particular occasion, exclaimed, " I know 
sir, that your two sons are very much delighted 
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that you have taken the subject up" — ^' This^' 
you add, " I knew as well as she did." This con- 
fession is unfortunate, insomuch as it broadens 
the ground for the suspicion of an ascendency 
of you by your sons, which stood on the public 
conduct of the eldest of them. It is not absent 
from me, that you lately told me that your son 
now with you, knows nothing of your plan, but 
surely he will not think himself complimented 
by an assurance, that he is much delighted with 
what he knows nothing of Neither his filial 
affection, nor his confidence in you, can deserve 
a compliment of this extent. 

I agree with Burke, " that no government 
ever yet perished from any other direct cause 
than its own weakness." And I agree with you, 
where you say, in your ** Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of the United States," — " It has been the 
common people, and not the gentlemen^ who 
have established, simple monarchies all over 
the world. The common people, against the 
gentlemen^ established a simple monarchy in 
Caesar at Rome, in the Medici at Florence, and 
are now in danger of doing the same thing in 
Holland." They have done it And are they 
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not in danger of doing the same thing in Amer- 
ica ? An excellent writer you observed in the 
" Defence," " said, somewhat incautiously, that 
people will never oppress themselves, or invade 
their own rights." "This compliment," say 
you, " if applied to human nature, or to man- 
kind, or to any nation or people in being or in 
memory, is more than has been merited — If it 
should be admitted, thata people will not unani- 
mously agree to oppress themselves, it is as 
much as is ever, and more than is always true." 
Now sir, with letters of the complexion I have 
mentioned, and with such concessions, the full- 
est ever made, of the fickleness of the multitude, 
added to the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, I appeal to you as to a Patriot,and demand . 
what shall I do ? Since the appearance of the 
Message, and Documents, I have turned this 
question over and over in my mind. I have ex- 
amined every side and each end of it — When 
patriotism gives me counsel, it is difficult to 
find enough in my affection for you to dissuade 
me against its importunity — When I consult . 
the claim of affection, I think on those who have 
sacrificed their Children for their Coufatry. Are 
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we more under the calves of John Bull than 
when George Washington was President, 
John Adams, Vice-President, and John Jay, 
Chief Justice ? Are we, suffer me with all plain- 
ness to ask, are we nearly so much under that 
calfish influence as when you yourself was 
President ? I build this enquiry on the argu- 
ments which you repeatedly and publicly em- 
ployed, not only to overthrow the prejudice ex- 
isting against Great Britain, but to shew that 
she would not receive our voluntary submission. 
Who, yourself excepted, ever went so far as 
this? Will you contend that what you have 
said, on this subject, to public bodies which ad- 
dressed you, and what on the same subject you 
have said to me, are imaginary contradictions ? 
I think it important to the public security, that 
they should have before them all the means 
which can enable them to determine whether 
there is not ^ an unnoble swerving." Should 
they perceive that there is, the erroiu^s you are 
disseminating may be prevented from finding 
root in a too easy credulity, or in the profound 
respect which has been imbibed for your name. 
And Manlius will be roused before the city shall 
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be taken. There are, in your letters, many 
things of a jocose^ of a serious^ and of a very 
delicate nature, which I have no wish, nor any 
warrantable cause to let loose from confinement. 
But in addition to reasons of a public nature, 
for wishing enlargement to some of the matter 
entrusted to my keeping, I have private rea- 
sons : — I do not know that I have an opinion on 
any political subject unsupported by your au- 
thority. I remember that in the year 1774 or 
5, you made a visit to my Father's. I was then 
a small boy, but I have as strong a remem- 
brance as if it was but yesterday, that I regard- 
ed with particular attention, the bag in which' 
your hair was tied; and that it assisted to 
heighten my conception of your greatness. The 
bent of these conceptions I have followed from 
that time to this, and it would be an endless 
labour to recite the sentiments, written and oral, 
of yours, upon which most of my political spec- 
ulations have been founded. I cannot omit the 
mention of an instance which strikingly con-^' 
firms how well you thought I had profited by 
your instructions : — ^Entering your room in the 

year 1804, you accosted me Hume^zxidi attribute 

27 
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ed to me the pieces which at that time appeared 
with that signature. I could not permit myself 
to enjoy the felicity of being supposed by you the 
writer of those numbers— you then extolled their 
contents, and pronounced them worthy a death- 
less meed. It is an inexplicable enigma, that you 
should have spoken as you did then, and write 
as you do now. Am I wrong, that I retain the 
opinions which were common to us bot^, or 
you in departing from them ? . But yet farther 
the retention by me exposes me to the Unplea- 
sant consequences of your disapprobation — this 
I feel as a cruelty. I cannot now enjoy your 
Bmiles without sacrificing my sentiments, and 
(rf this fact, of which I presume you are insen- 
sible, I will give yoii an admonitory example : — 
From an intimation that it would be agreeable 
to you to have your letter to Jft. Webb pub- 
lished in a Worcester Paper, I caused it to. be 
there prin^d, with an introduction which I 
penned in the full flow of esteem. The letter, 
which you returned me in answer to the one 
in which I transmitted you the printed letter to 
Dr. Webb, is the only letter couched in the 
spirit of a genuine cordiality, which you have 
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written to me since, by your desire, I criticised ^ 
your public letters — The admonition from this 
fact, you may take from one of the charges 
made against you by your great accuser. But 
the business with which you tasked me respect- 
ing your public letters, had no connexion with 
your panegyric — ^it lay altogether in the shades. 
I knew its performance was difficult, for I had 
not forgotten the speech of Symmachus to the 
Imperial Court ; but I expected a generous re- 
ception of what you had solicited, though I did 
not look for such remuneration as Henry IV. 
made to Sully when, in the transports of zeal 
for his magster's honour. Sully rent in pieces the 
marriage articles which Henry had shamefully 
entered into with Henrietta d^ Entragues ; and 
when he intimated that his master was a fool for 
having signed them. My comments were so evi- 
dently disagreeable to you that I discoiitinued 
them. In my letter of June 30th, which was 
the second I addressed to vou aflter I received 
your enquiry, " Whether and wherein you had 
exposed yourself?" I proposed to suspend 
my remarks till I should receive some signifi- 
cation ci jow wish to have them co(ntinu6d-^ 
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the request never was renewed. I did after- 
wards, however, notice one or two things. — 
And now that I think of it, I say a word or two . 
about Col. Pickering. In one of your public 
letters, you gave an account of an interview be- 
tween yourself and one of the Heads of Depart- 
ments, at which you attempted to pacify a 
dislike of your proceedings, which was unex- 
pectedly manifested by a tender of resignation — 
with begging that none of the Heads of Depart- 
ments would think <^ resigning — that you was 
perfectly satisfied, &c. Now in two or more 
of your letters to me, you assert or insinuate, 
that Pickering was unfit on the score of capaci- 
ty, for Secretary of State, and that fact, you 
say or insinuate, was known to some few in the 
nation who had " winnowed him with a rough 
wind." Such being your impression, at the 
time of the interview, was there no impropriety 
in yoiur answer to the Secretary ? I pretend not 
to know what the talents of Col. Pickering real- 
ly are, but a certain Report of his, which I 
could not believe to have been penned by him, 
if destitute as you had described him, I ques- 
tioned you about, but you never satisfied me 
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whether he was assisted in its composition, al- 
though you have ascribed to him the production 
of Washington's Address to Adet I received 
your statements concerning him as correct, and 
answered you accordingly. 

I made you a visit in the year 1792 in com- 
pany with Mr. John Q. Adams. The floor of 
the room in which the company sat, was cover- 
ed with a new painted canvass. The figures 
arrested attention, and it was concluded that 
the painting represented the street of some 
ancient city. Assenting with the rest, to this, 
you remarked, that the city which had such 
streets was not under the government of Se- 
lectmen ; from which I drew the inference, that 
in your opinion, the objects of legislation, even 
within the limited circle of municipal authority 
could not be brought to any approach to per- 
fection, without energy and order — How much 
more is an energetic regulation necessary to the 
attainment by a nation of all the advantages of 
civil rule ? 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John .Adams. 
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LETTER LX, 

FiTCHBURG, Jan. 15, 1810. 
Dear Sir^ 

I am without an answer to my last 

of the 29th ult in which I observed, that a con*- 
fession respecting your sons, made in your let- 
ter of the 22d of June, was unlucky, but I re- 
served for another letter, the principal fact, and 
the reflections upon it, which give that aspect 
to the acknowledgment alluded to. 

If you will review the letter of the 8th of 
July, but which you detained in your own 
hands on account of its virulence, till the 13th 
of August, and then fon^arded to me with di- 
rections to return it, you will find the following 
sentence : — ^ I should have gone to my grave 
without writing a word, if the very system of 
Hamilton, a war with France, had not been re- 
vived, and apparently adopted by a majority of 
New-England. The British faction, and the 
old tones, appeared to have disciplined the 
Federalists to a system which appeared to me 
fundamentally wrong, and I determined to op- 
pose if By this, sir, it appears most evidently, 
that instead of coming before the piiblic to 
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make your defence, you hare entered the arena 
of political controversy, with a view to prevent 
the success of one party, and to make the other 
predominant. In ordinary cases, we except 
motives, and answer arguments, but in this case 
it is material to shew, that you have sacrificed 
to your passions. This I can shew by your own 
concessions. 

In my answer to the letter from which the sen- 
tence above is extracted, I said — '^ it contained 
many things which I admired, and many before 
unknown to me.'' I might have admired the seven 
lines of original poetry in which you compress- 
ed the plan you are now executing in your pub- 
lic letters. But is there in these lines, the least 
glimpse of your being actuated in the composi- 
tion of these letters by a sense of obligation to 
yourself against any injustice done you by Gen. 
Hamilton? No, sir, not a shadow of it — ^your 
objects in these letters, as, you revealed them to 
me in those sprigs of the Parnassian Mount, 
(and they appear as if intended to describe your 
whole design,) are all of another sort — they are 
slips engrafted on the stock of your hatred of 
Hamilton, and bear the same natural affinity to 
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your object in your public writings, as you dis- 
closed in it the above-recited passage from your 
letter of the 8th of July, as despoiling is allied 
to the Agrarian Law. 

As to what was before unknown to me in the 
letter last mentioned, it was nearly all so, as is 
plain from some recapitulations from it in my 
answer. 

The passage recited from your letter of the 
8th of July, is the most extraordinary confes- 
sion of all, and is so intimately connected with 
the confession in the letter of the 22d of June, 
and in the letter of Sept 27th, that they are es- 
sentiaUy depending one upon another. The bud 
which put out in the letter of the 22d of June, 
dilated in the letter of the 8th of July, and fully 
expanded in the letter of Sept 27th — This is 
the progress to maturity : — 

" My sons were very much delighted I had 
taken the subject up.^'^ 

" / should have gone to my grave, unthaut 
toriting a word, if the very system of Hamilton, 
a war with France, had not been revived and 
apparently adopt ed.^^ 

"Poor Democrats, Republicans, and still 
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poorer Americans^ are at the feet of John Bull 
and his calves ; matters cannot he much longer 
minced^ the truth must out^ 

Why were your sons delight^ that you had 
taken the subject up ? 

When I read the passage recited from the 
July letter, my attention and astonishment were 
equally enchained ; but as the measures of the 
Federalists, which appeared to you to have a 
warlike countenance against friendly Prance; 
and which had brought you, according to your 
letter, from your sequestered abode into the 
field of controversy, had subsided by an accom- 
modation with England, my alarm abated, and 
was soon lost in a supposition, that you felt 
yourself obliged to fiU up the outline of your 
plan as you had presented it to the public, and 
that you would move slowly on after the winds 
had ceased, by the impetus given you by the 
first gusts. According to this outline, the pub^ 
lic understand, that your present undertaking 
is to vindicate yourself against certain asper- 
sions, which you consider unfounded in Gen. 
Hamilton's letter — ^but by the declarations mad^ 

to me in> two passages in your letter of July, 

28 
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your design is verj different ; and if it is not 
undeniably true that, under the semblance of 
a personal vindication, your design is nothing 
less than to baffle and defeat the measures you 
once advocated and supported, I may, without 
fear of contradiction, assert, that it is to gite 
mare power and more extensive adoptum, to the 
prejudices you once reviled and condemned f 
Through whose instigation, or by what excite- 
ment, is this reverse of conduct? To say it has 
been effected by a change of circumstances, if 
too palpably unfounded to be pretended You 
do indeed, follow the above recited passage, 
with some swelling on your own ill treait- 
ment, but the personal complaints are evident- 
ly used in the letter as if intended for no^ 
thing more than to serve you with a conven- 
ient apology for your public appearance. K 
there is not an inconsistency here, and an incon- 
sistency at the expense of what you ought most 
to value, there is a mystery in great manage- 
ment which I know as little how to solv^, as a 
boor to explain a problem in Euclid. What has 
the prevalency of any system recommended by 
Gen. Hamilton to do with proving your pre- 
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miership in the negociations of 1783 ? To give 
this proof, is the pufaiicly avowed object of 
your publications in the Patriot 

Suffer me with seriousness to ask — ^Whether 
a. war> for which we made great preparation in 
1798, against France, and which you have said 
was actually waged, was not as much in accord- 
ance with the system of Hamilton, as the oppo- 
sition measures of last winter, to which you 
have alluded, could have been ? Most assuredly 
it was. And what part did you take in 1798? 
Gen. Hamilton himself said in your praise, that 
you ^took upon the occasion, a manly and 
courageous lead — that you did all in your pow- 
er to rouse the pride of the nation — to inspire it 
with a just sense of the injuries and outrages 
which it had experienced, and to dispose it to a 
firm and magnanimous resistance ; and that 
your efforts contributed materially to the end«^ 
You may possibly object that this does not 
come up to the full merit of your exertions, but 
y OU' will not say that it outmeasures them. 

inan answer to the address of the young men 
of New-Yorki dated May 1798, youisay 2— **I afr» 
sure you, my young friends, that the satisifac* 
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tion with my conduct which has been express* 
ed by the rising generation, has been one of the 
highest gratifications I ever received, because 
I can sincerely say, that their happiness, and 
that of their posterity, more than my own, , or 
that oi my cotemporaries, has . been the object 
of the studies and labours of my life.'' — ^The 
same sentiment, with more expansion, you ex- 
pressed on several occasions. Enlivening the 
courage of the young men of Boston with en- 
comiums on the public spirit of their fathers, 
you exclaim, — ^^To arms! my young friends, 
to arms !" — ^And in another answer to an ad- 
dress, you emulated a few examples in histo- 
ry of proud and generous patriotism, and wish- 
ed the oj^sers of the measures then in (dera- 
tion, safely within the lines of the enemy. Had 
you been in your last hour, the young men of 
New-York standing around you, you could not 
have addressed them with more solemnity, nor 
ajqMurently, with higher satisfaction in the cour 
sciousness of your sincerity. And what were 
^ the studies and labours of your life," which 
you then considered so important to the hap- 
piness of future generations? Pray, sir, con- 
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sider that an Omar, nor oblivion are yet your 
friends. 

I entreat you now, to turn your eye to one 
line of the summary given of your character by 
Hamilton in the 13th page of his letter — and to 
a trait in the last paragraph of the 19th page, 
and then tell me with your hand on your heart, 
whether any thing, save a deep-rooted antipa- 
thy to Hamilton, Pickering, &c. — or a partiality 
to some others, the natural consequence of that 
antipathy, and equally unwarrantable, can ac- 
count for your opposite appearance, on the same 
question, in the years 1798 and 1810 ? Certain- 
ly the same question in respect to the disposi- 
tion towards us of England ; and the same with 
regard to France, with the single exception^ 
that England is in the same transgression. Tell 
me, too, whether this opposition will not sink 
your political character — ^your rectitude, to ir- 
redeemable perdition, as certainly so, as the 
giving way, in his old age, to his resentments 
against Demosthenes, and his favouring the 
views of the enemy, Nicanor, in disregard of 
the counsel of Dercyllus, sunk Phocion, sur- 
named for his early devotion to his country, the 
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good ? Tell me, too, whether as a friend to the 
rights and liberties of my country^ I am not 
bound to exhibit, that the causes of this oppo- 
sition are such as ought to reduce an estima- 
tion of your professions of democratic republi- 
canism, to a level with the estimation, long 
since made, of certain professions of RoUa and 
Clovis, made to facilitate the government of 
those to whoDd they were addressed ? 

No man is more deeply penetrated with a 
sense of the inviolability of confidential trusts. 
But were I to make oath to keep inviolate such 
a trust, conditional to its reception, and to make 
it with as much solenmity as Atrides swore that 
he surrendered the beautiful Briseis untouched 
to Achilles, and should niake it without any sort 
of reservation, a reservation would yet exist in 
the duty, social and relative, which every man 
and every citizen is bound' by solemn obliga- 
tions to respect. A promise noi^ m oath of 
secrecy, is not to be constructed to extend to 
the transgression of the duty we ai^ under fipom 
the instant of our birth, and of which there is 
never an intermission — ^it is a contradiction in 
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te^ins, diat a man can hind himself to do what 
he is bound not to perform. 

I have felt for you as a neighbourhood feel 
towards one brought up amongst them, whose 
actions now and then, incur suspicions, but which 
suspicions die away without reviving*, until some 
adt less equivocal than any preceding, or until 
some extraordinary occurrence shall awaken re- 
flection, and put eyes into it, that it can see what 
before passed almost unobserved. In the letter 
from which I have extracted, you observed, that 
the portrait of Washington ought not to shove 
aside the portraits of John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, in Fanueil Hall. Now, to say nothing of 
Samuel Adams, what was John Hancock ? I will 
tell you what you yourself once said of him. In 
the afternoon of a day in the summer of 1791, 
some conversation respecting him led Mrs. Ad- 
ams to remark, that he was bom near your 
residence — ^you turned yourself towards your 
front door, and pointing to a spot in view, you 
laughingly exclaimed, ** Yes !. there's the place 
where the great Governor Hancock was bom.'* 
Then, composing your countenance, and rolling 
your eye, you went on with these exclama- 
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tions — ^' John Hancock ! A man without head 
and without heart — ^the mere shadow of a man, 
and yet a Governor of old Massachusetts!^' 
Pausing a moment you breathed a sigh, which 
sorrowed, as plainly as a sigh could sorrow, for 
poor Massachusetts. 

This, I expect, is the last letter I shall write 
you. You have had ample time to make ob- 
jections to. a public use of some parts of your 
letters, had you been disposed to make them. 
I shall, therefore, construct your assent to such 
an use from your silence, and shall so dispose 
of your letters as a sense of public duty shall 
dictate. 

I am, &c. 
Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Hon. John ddams. 



LETTER LXI. 

QuiNCY, Jan. 16, 1810. 
Dear ISir, 

I have received your three last let- 
ters. The correspondence and conversations 
which have passed between us have been under 
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the eonfidentml sead of secrecy and friendship. 
Any violation of it will be a breach of honour 
and of plighted faith. I shall never release 
you from it, if it were in my power ; but it is 
not. After all the permission that I could give, 
your conscience ought to restrain you. I could 
as well release you from your obligations of 
Obedience to the Decalogue. 

I hope you will consider, before you plunge 
yourself into an abyss, which the melancholy 
and disturbed state of mind you aippear to be in 
seems to render you at this time incapable of 
perceiving before you. 

In hopes you will soon be more calm, I am 
Your well wisher, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Mr. William Cunningham, Jr. 



LETTER LXn. 

FrrcHBURG, /an. 28, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

1 have received your favour of the 

16th inst I shall be scrupulously cautioai^ 

against. bringing myself under reproaches df my 

29 
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conscience, and of giving any just occasion for 
the forfeiture of the esteem of those whose ap* 
probation, next to the consciousness of a good 
intention, is the most precious of all earthly 
consolations. 

Much contained in our correspondence, and 
much more in our conversations, will not be ex- 
torted from me by any circumstances, out of 
yourself, while you live — some parts of it can 
never be divulged to any others than the impli'* 
cated characters — ^perhaps never to them, nor is 
my resolution to divulge any part of either, yet 
decisively taken. 

I am, Slc. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
ffan. John Mams. 
Quincy. 



LETTER LXm. 

FrrcHBURG, Jan. 21, 1812. 
Dear Sir, 

Enclosed is a communication for the 
P^adium. I shall delay forwarding it to the 
printers for a few days, that if it ccmtains any 
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thing unwarranted by your letters to and con» 
versations with me, you may point out wherein. 
I have been cruelly and unjustly treated by 
you — (He that is 

'^In rebellion with himself will have 
All that are his so too.'') 

I have, nevertheless, in all that I have done, 
been sparing — ^Review your letter to me of the 
16th of January 1810, in connection with the 
letters to which it was an answer, and say, what 
must be the opinion of an impartial world on 
that answer ? It needs but a little knowledge 
of the human heart, and but a little acquaintance 
with history, to make the inferences. 

I am, &c. 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM, Jk. 
Hon. John Adams. 
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Letter XXV, page 79, date should be Feb. 11. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



J9l PAMFRLfST of more than two hundred pages has 
laippeared, under the title of " CotiR£spoND£scE between 
'^ the Hon» John Adams, late President of the United 
^' States, and the late William Cutminghann Esq. be^ 
^ ginning in 1803, and ending in 1812." 

A family connexion appears to have had some in* 
fluence to induce Mr. Adams to unbosom himsdf to Mr« 
Cunningham. In one of his letters he tells us, that 
Cunningham's grandmother was the beloved sister ctf 
his motlier. Two objects were obtained by Mr. Ad* 
ams's disclosures : He gratified the keen appetite of 
his friend for secret history, and eased his own mind, 
by giving vent to his spleen against some public men 
whom he hated. 

Mr. Adams, roused at length by his subject, and sti* 
mulated by the constant flatteries of his friend, resolved 
to write his own history ; because, says he, ** no human 
^ being but myself can do me justice ; and I shall not 
^ be believed. All I can say will be imputed to vanity 
^ and self love.'' In the progress of this Review, the 
reader will find these prophetic anticipations verified 
i}e wiU see^ from the numerous aberrations of Mr. 
Adams, that his statements are not entitled to belief; 
while every page is characterized by his vanity and 
self-love* 

In performing die task which Mr. Adams has iib* 
posed on me, I shall be obliged to take a pretty exten* 
aive view oi his character ; and present some features^ 
in tibe eharactery of (^ers y/hxm he ]iM introduced in- 
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to his letters. In these he has been pleased to give 
me a conspicuous place ; making me a standing thelme 
of reproach. But although so many of his shafts have 
been levelled at me, from his full quiver he has shot 
many at others ; especially at one who, by way of emi- 
nence, may be justly styled The Federalist. Federal- 
ists fifenerally, perhaps almost universally, were once 
the friends of Mr. Adams ; and they continued such, 
so long and so far as his public conduct permitted them 
to support him, consistently with their views of what 
the public welfare required. The mere abatement of 
their zeal wounded his pride, excited his resentment, 
and exposed them to his reproach. 

For myself, I determined on a formal vindication ; 
aware, at the same time, of the labour it would cost me, 
in looking for and examining numerous documents, writ- 
ten and printed, of many years' standing. Accusations, 
which a page would comprise, might require a volume 
to refute. But Mr. Adams's calumnies are spread over 
many pages, and will bring into view a variety of topics 
for reflection. 

The letters of Mr. Adams present a tissue of misrefM 
resentations, perverse constructions, and unfounded as- 
sertions. The latter, in any other case, I might desig- 
nate by a harsher term. While under the influence of 
his passions strongly agitated (and a little excitement, 
like a small match to a mass of gunpowder, is sufficient 
to produce an explosion) he may not be perfectly quali- 
fied to distinguish between truth and falsehood. Sus- 
picions^ the offspring of a proud and jealous mind, are 
substituted for facts ; and on these chimeras he rests 
confident assertions. But heedless precipitation is it- 
self criminal ; and its consequences may be as injurious 
to the party accused, as deliberate falsehood. 

By many persons, forgetting the latter years of his 
life, and thinking only of nis revolutionary services, Mr. 
Adams is hailed as " great and good ;'' and is noW fa- 
miliarly designated by the flattering title of " the vene- 
rable sage of Quincy." I am as ready as any man to 
acknowledge — I have, not long since, before a very nu- 



merous assembly, acknowledged— Mr. Adams's merit 
in contributing largely to the vindication of the rights of 
the Colonies, and in effecting the independence of the 
United States : it was an act of justice, which I feel no 
disposition to retract. But " great men are not always 
wise ;" and some, after many good deeds, commit in- 
excusable faults ; and, whether these injuriously affect 
one's country, or individual citizens, they ought to be 
exposed ; for the public welfare, in one case ; and, in 
the other, to rescue individuals from the effects of un- 
deserved reproach. 

In analyzing the " Correspondence," and some other 
letters of Mr. Adams written at the same period, it wiH 
be seen with what facility, and how little truth, he could 
represent facts and occurrences concerning persons who 
were the objects of his hatred. This may serve to put 
on their guard readers of all his productions, whether 
already written, or which may hereafter appear, during 
his life, or after his death. Of the latter, I doubt not 
he has made ample preparation. The present exami- 
nation will demonstrate, that when the interest of him- ' 
self or of any member of his family is involved, or his 
vianity and ambition have room to operate, or meet with 
checks and obstacles, little reliance can be placed on 
his statements. If ingenuity or charity can find an 
apology for him — and that will be a bad one — ^it will 
be, that his selfish and ungovemed passions blind hinou 

Mr. Adams's virulent reproaches of federalists, of 
Hamilton and of me in particular, seem to have been 
written when he was tortured with the keen feelings of 
disappointed ambition (feelings which, after the lapse 
of eight j^ears, since he failed of a re-election to the 
presidency, recurred in full force) — an ambition which 
could bear no opposition, or even lukewarmness, in re- 
gard to the means of gratifying it. He has himself de- 
scribed this passion in language that would not have 
occurred to any man who had not felt it in its utmost 
violence. " The desire of the esteem of others," says 
he, " is as real a want of nature, as hunger — and the 



^ mgUd and cmdem^ of the worlds as seeer§ « pain 
** as the gout or the stone J^* 

Of Mr^ Jefferson I should have said nothing beymad 
what appeared in Mr. Adams's own writings ; and diat, 
merely to contrast his different representations^ to show 
their mconsistency, and that his course of conduct was 
directed exclusively by his views of existing interests 
of himself and family. But Mr. Jefferson's letter to 
Mr. Adams, of October 12th, 1823, published in the 
Boston Patriot in December, and thence introduced in- 
to other papers to be spread through the Union (for 
every letter from the pens of these two gentlemen ia 
eagerly circulated in the public prints) appeared to me 
calculated to lead the readers into a misconception of 
their characters, and of the relations in which ther 
stand towards each other. That letter, therefore,^ with 
its connexions, wiU demand some notice. 

What is history ? A mere detail of events may en- 
gage curiosity ; but it is the characters of the dicton 
which especially interest the reader ; and the exhibi*- 
lion oi tneir actions, whether these be good or bad, 
which furnishes useful lessons of instruction. Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Jefferson were conspicuous actors in 
the period of our revolution, and received applause. 
Future historians will investigate their characters, and 
by their actions regulate the award of censure and of 
praise, for the information and warning of those who 
riiall live after Ihem. But, seeing they have at one 
time done deeds worthy of remembrance, why drag 
tlieir £uilts and failings Defence the eyes of their coun- 
tfymen, many of whom, without inquiry, seem now in- 
cmied to foi^et and forgive ? Let a celebrated ancient 
cive the answer : '' In this, I apprehend, consists the 
^cluef part of the historian^s duty : It is his, to rejud 
^ the conduct of men, that generous actions may 
^ snatched fix>m oblivion, and the authors of pemici- 
^ ous counsels, and the perpetrators of evil deeds, may 
^ see, beforehand, the infamy that awaits them at tfa^ 

* Disooones tm Dsrili, No* 4; Moribed toMr* Adams as the autbor; 




^ tribunal of posterity."* The occasion calls on me to 
make some contributions for this object. Hence this 
Review will be extended, and assume, in some degree, 
the shape of historical memoirs. With respect to Mr. 
Adams, the truths I state may, without mucn difficulty, 
gain admittance ; for, by his own account, he has few 
mends among those denominated federalists ; and stiU 
fewer among his old enemies, the adherents of Mr. 

Jefferson.t 

Of all the persons vilified and slandered by Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Jefferson is the only one to whom he ap- 
pears to have been solicitous to make reparation. But 
was he the only one entitled to it ? Do his eulogists 
think nothing due to the memories of Hamilton and 
Ames and other departed federalists, and to their sur« 
viving compatriots, who have been calumniated by liie 

* Tacitus, Annals, iii. Murphy's translation. These ideas al^ compl'esM^ 
in the original: Praecipuum munus annalium reor, ne rirtutes sileantnr, tit-^ 
que pravis dictis fuctiaque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit. 



f In March, 1809, a short time prior to the election of goreroor and 
tors of Massachusetts, two democrats of Northampton addressed a flattering 
letter to Mr. Adams, requesting* htm to express his opinkm respecting the pi^ 
sent circomstances of the nation, with regard to foreign powers and dbmestle 
parties. On the 20th of that month, Mr. Adams sends an ainswer. In whicfai 
he gives a dialogue, which he says passed in Holland, in 1784, between him« 
self and Deodatl, minister of the Elector of Saxony. Deodati overwhelms bin 
with compliments ; ascribing to him the glory of having made his couQti<ji> 
men and their government Republican ; that he had made his country vei^^ 
celebrated ; that he had made it independent ; that he bad made an mtaradk^ 
ing treaty With Holland, and a marvellous peace with England, and mad» 
her acknowledge our independence. Mr. Adams tells Deodati, that he is too 
polite ; that he had mc pretensions to have performed all those great acfafeve* 
meats; that he had acted a part in some of those affairs^ Deodati then pra» 
dicta, that his fate would be the same with all the ancient republicans, Aris* 
tides, Phocion, Miltiades, Scipio, &c. &c. To which Mr. Adams answers, ^I 
believe it.'^ Deodati goes on : ^ You will experience ingratitude, ingustice ;* 
— ^* You will be ill-treated, hated, despised, persecuted.*' Mr. Adams aso 
swers, ** I hsive no doubt of all that : it is in the ordinaiy nature and course 
of things." Mr. Adams then proceeds to say , that a curious coalition of French 
and EnjgUsh emissaries, with Federal and Republican libellers, had so ooiiH 
pletely fulfilled the prophecy of Deodati, and his own forebodings — so tota% 
destroyed his reputation by their <^umnies — ^that he had then neither power 
nor influence to do any thing for his countiy. The lait paragraph of his letter 
is particularly characteristic, and is in these words : 

** I always consider the whole nation as my children ; bnt they have almost 
«« aU proved ondutiful to me. You two gentlemen are almost the only ones, 
"-*• out of my own house, who have for a long time, and I thank yon fbr it, ex* 
*' pressed a filial afSectioii, tor 

JOHJJf ADAMS.** 



Adams family ? Are their names to be Uotted from 
histonr, or remembered only to be associated with in- 
famy ? The *' Correspondence" demands a fiill exami- 
nation. As far as present circumstances'require, I will 
examine it ; and make an essay to do justice to the 
parties whose names Mr. Adams has introduced, and 
made the subjects of his reproaches or of his praise. Of 
the latter, the number is small indeed ; principally him- 
self — ^his son J. Q. Adams — ^his son-in-law Col. William 
S. Smith deceased, and Elbridge Gerry, also deceased. 

A just defence of myself and others, the subjects of 
Mr. Adams's bitter calumnies, compels me to expose 
his numerous aberrations, and to state some necessary 
truths. Truth is the soul of history. To ascertain 
some facts, my testimony may be useful. The value of 
that testimony will depend on the estimate formed of 
my character by my contemporaries. On that footing 
I am willing it should rest. 

By introducing a few sentences in Latin, I do not 
desire to impose on the reader an idea of literature, 
to which I make no pretensions ; but when a passage 
suited to my subject occasion^y falls in my way, I 
take the liberty to use it. All 1 claim to possess is, 
some portion of common sense, and some force in ar- 
gument ; and knowledge enough of my mother tongue, 
to exhibit facts, reasonings and reflections, in a pain 
and perspicuous style, so tnat my meaning can be easily 
understood. To scurrilities I have been subjected 
throu^ a large portion of my life : these I have despi* 
sed. But when assailed in any point of morals, I have 
offered a vindication, or have caused the libellers to be 
prosecuted. This was a duty which I owed not to my- 
self only, but to the great number of respectable men 
who have honoured me with their friendship. Some of 
these have been pleased to say, that I owed it to my 
country, in whose service so large a portion of my lite 
has been emploved. The first suit was against one 
Dr. Reynolds, of Philadelphia. The case was clear, to 
the satisfaction of the Supreme Court ; and so the cause 
was committed to the jury. Eleven of these were 



agpreed ; but cme, a democrat, persevered in withhold- 
ing his assent ; and the jury was dismissed. On the 
second trial, there were two democrats on the jury — 
and a verdict not obtained. Reynolds's counsel then 
observed to mine, that his client was " a poor devil," 
without property ; and that if I should persevere, and 
finally obtain a verdict for damages, it would not ope- 
rate as a punishment on the libeller ; but if I would 
drop the suit, he would make him muster money enough 
to pay the costs. The suit was dropped. One Baptiste 
Irvine, editor of a paper in Baltimore, published a libel 
against me. I brought an action against him : he pub- 
lished a recantation, and I forgave him. Libelled once 
in a newspaper in my native town, the printer was in- 
dicted, ponvicted, fined and imprisoned. I was then 
absent, attending a session in Congress. Libelled once 
more in my native county, the libeller was prosecuted. 
He made his confession, which was entered on the re- 
cords of the court ; and I forgave him. The last prose- 
cution was of a printer in New-Hampshire. He also 
humbled himself — ^published his recantation — and was 
foi^iven. 

fioubtless there were many other libellous publica- 
tions, which never came to my knowledge. 

Once I was hung in effigy in the Northern Liberties 
of Philadelphia, on a gallows fifty feet high ; and a print- 
ed notice of the time was sent to me, then in Congress 
at Washington. This was during the existence of Pre- 
sident Jefferson's glorious, indefinite embargo ; of which 
I had taken the liberty to say, that I did not like it. Oil 
receiving the notice, the first thought that occurred to 
me was, that the effigy of one of the greatest and best 
men the United States ever knew, John Jay, had beeA 
exhibited, a public spectacle, in the same manner, and 
I believe in tne same place ; and, so associated, I felt 
n^elf honoured by the elevation. 

I close these introductory observations with one re- 
mark on the principal subject of this Review— 



JOHN ADAMS. 

No man, perhaps, has ever suffered more from db« 
appointed ambition and mortified vanity, than Mr. Adr 
ams ; for in no man^ I believe, were tl;u>se passicms ever 
more highly sublimated. At the first organiyation of 
the general government, he complained (so it has been, 
and 1 doubt not truly, stated) because the votes of the 
electors were not unanimous for him as well as for 
Washington.^ At that time, (some readers may need 
to be inu>rmed) before the Constitution was altered^ in 
the first term of Mr. Jefferson's presidency (specially, 
perhaps, for his accommodation, prior to another elec- 
tion) the candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice-President were not respectively designated in the 
electoral votes ; but he who had the greatest dumber, 
if a majority of the whole, was to be the President; 
and he who had the next greatest number was to be 
^e Vice-President. And in case more than one had 
such majority, and an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives, voting by states (that is, the 
representation from each state having one vote) were 
immediately to choose, by ballot, one of them for Pre- 
sident Under this provision of the Constitution^ Mr. 
Adams might hope, if the votes for him and Washing- 
ton had been equal (and from his complaint that tliey 
were not, it is pretty evident that he expected it) to 
have obtained the preference, by the cnoice of the 
house ; leaving to Washington the honour of being his 
^ lieutenant.*' At any rate, he would have conteipplat- 
ed the fact with great complacency, that the people, 
acting by their electors, held him in equal honour with 
Wadbiington. From his education as a lawyer, and his 
learned investigations of what concerned civil rule, he 
probably thought himself entitled to a preference, ftit 
Mr. Adams has admitted and repeated a truth, too wdl 
knaum, that ^ knowledge is by no means necessarily con- 
nected with WISDOM or VIBTUE.'t 

* Washing^ton had all the yotes— 69 : Adams, 34. 
t Defence of the American Conititutions of Gorenimeiity toL i, Letter S9. 
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SECTION I. 
THOMdS JEFFERSOJ>r. 

The first letter in the " Correspondence" is from Mr. 
Adams, dated Nov. 28, 1803, near three years after his 
rival, Mr. Jefferson, had intercepted him in his second 
march towards the President's chair. In this letter, Mr. 
Adams acknowledges the receipt of an Oration of Cun- 
ningham's, and of a "brochure,"* in which this friend 
ascribes to Mr. Jefferson the authorship of a pamphlet 
entitled " Thoughts on Government, in a letter from 
a gentleman to his friend." Mr. Adams says he was 
himself the author, and that it had been published with 
his name ; but, from the quotation of his correspondent, 
** suspects that some rascal had reprinted it, and imput- 
^* ed it to the name of Mr. Jefferson." 

In his next letter, dated January 16, 1804, Mr. Adams^ 
returns to Cunningham a newspaper, in which, with u 
poignant sneer, he says, '* My poor 'Thoughts on Gov- 
ernment' are wickedly and Ubellously imputed to ' the 
greatest man in America !' " — '' libellously," because 
(such appears to be the obvious implication) his own 
views of government were, probacy, so different from 
Mr. Jefferson's theories. In the same letter, Mr. Adr 
ams, in replying to Cunningham's request to be furnish- 
ed with information concerning Jefferson, communicates 
the sentiments I shall presently introduce. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his letter of October X2tb, 1823^ ac- 

* A pamphlet. 

3 
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knowledges the receipt of one from Mr. Adams, dated 
September 18th, which was a few days after his Ci r- 
respondence with Cunningham had l>een pubUshed m 
Boston. This letter, no doubt, was written to apolo* 
gize to Mr. Jefferson for the pointed reproaches he had 
uttered against him, in his confidential letters to Cun^ 
ningham. On the 12th of the next month, Mr. Je^iar- 
son writes a consolatory answer to Mr. Adams ; assur- 
ing him of his ^ unabated and constant attachment^ 
friendship and respect" But Jefferson had not then 
seen the Correspondence. ^ I had for some time," says 
he, " observed, in the public papers, dark hints aiid 
" mysterious innuendoes of a correspondence of youri 
" with a friend to whom you had opened your bosom 
" without reserve, and which was to be made public by 
" that friend or his representative ; and now it is said 
" to be actually published. It has not yet reached uSj 
" but extracts have been given, and such as seemed 
" most likely to draw a curtain of separation between 
" you and myself." Mr. Jefferson then exclaims with 
^' mdignation against the author of this outrage on pri- 
" vate correspondence." This indignation is doubtless 
the echo of Mr. Adams's expression of resentment 
against Cunningham's son, the publisher of the Corres- 
pondence. But Mr. Adams, in his apologetical letter, 
did not tell Mr. Jefferson, that, although the present 
publication was "an outrage on private correspour 
deuce," yet it was, in fact, only an anticipation of a 
year or two — perhaps of a few months only — of the pub- 
lication of the same correspondence, with his (Adams's) 
permission : for the injunction of secrecy was limited 
to his own life. Etis words are, " I shall insist that 
whatever I write to you upon the subject shall be con- 
fidential as long OrS I liveJ*^* It is true, the subject here 
directly referred to was his removing me from office ; 
but his details on that act, and his libels on my charac- 
ter, pervade tlie whole correspondence. Besides, wl^y 
should Cunningham, the publisher, be more tender of 
Mr. Jefferson's character than of mine ? The latter 

♦ Letter, Nov, 7, 1808. 
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was not less dear to me, my famfly and fiiends, than his 
to his family and adherents ; and the humble talents I 
possessed were for as many years devoted to the service 
of my country : whether as faithfully, I am willing to 
submit to Mr. Jefferson's own decision. 

On the 10th of January, 1804, Cunningham informs 
Mr. Adams, that " he had for some time been collecting 
" materials to present the public with a full view of the 
^ character and conduct of Mr. Jefferson ;" and asks Mr. 
Adams to furnish hiip with " some particulars — ^inte- 
resting incidents in Mr. Jefferson's career ;" at the same 
time telling him, that he had been informed, " that such 
** a work was preparing by Mr. Coleman of New-York, 
** under the eye of Hamilton ;" which might induce him 
to relinquish it In his answer of the 16th of the same 
month, Mr. Adams says, ** I would not advise you to re- 
^ linquish the project you have in hand, because another 
" has the same. If the two persons you name are en- 
^ gaged in such a work, you may depend upon it no 
** good will come of it." Why ? Mr. Adams subjoins 
the reason : " There will be so many little passions and 
** weak prejudices, so little candour and sincerity in it» 
** that the dullest reader will see through it" That is, 

* Hamilton has always been Jefferson's opponent and 

* enemy ; and whatever he says to Jefferson's disadvan- 

* tage, will be ascribed to his resentments, and will not 

* be believed ; whereas, whatever you shall state, as an 

* impartial observer, wiil stick : harebit lateri lethalis 

* arundoJ^* 

Then, in compliance with Cunningham's request for 
information conceniing Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams free- 
ly makes the following contribution : " He [Jefferson] 
** always professed great friendship for me, even when, 
^ as it now appears, he was countenancing Freneau, 
" Bache, Duane and Callender." — '' Anecdotes from my 
** memory would certainly be known. There are some 
^ there known only to him and me ; but they would 
" not be believed, or at least they would be said not to 
*^ be believed, and would be imputed to envy, revenge, 

^ Tbie fatal shaft will fasten in bis sidle. 



^ or vanity, t wish him no ill. I envy him not / 
'^ slmrder at the calamities which I fear his conduct is 
^ prep . ring far his country ; from a mean thirst op 

" POPULARITY, AN INORDINATE AMBITION, and a WANT OP 

" SINCERITY.'' In this paragraph there is a clear impli^ 
cation, that some of the anecdotes which he could re- 
cite would present such ill favoured features -of Jeffer- 
son, and such fair ones of himself, that they would be 
imputed, by Mr. Jefferson's friends, to envy, revenge, 
or vanity. 

In the same letter of January 10th, Cunningham says, 
" I wish to discover every arcanum that would be of 
" use to develop the true character of the Salt-M oun* 
" tain Philosopher. This mountain has increased the 
** wonders of the world to eight ; and if Mr. Jefferson 
*' would sink a tomb in a part of it for himself, it nliighti 
" better than being a mummy, preserve his body and 
" memory through succeeding ages." This pointed 
ridicule of his old and nearly half-century friend, Mr. 
Adams doubtless enjoyed ; certainly it received no re- 
buke. 

If the ** venerable and illustrious sages" of Monticello 
and Montezillo* are ever to be reconciled, and con^ 
fer and receive mutual forgiveness, there is no time to 
be lost The latter, being eighty-eight years old, and 
" now trembling on the verge of the grave ;" and the 
former, an " octogenarian," waiting impatiently " for 
*' the friendly hand of death to rid him at once of all 
" his heavy hours." 

Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Adams, is pleased 
to suggest, that whatever alienation between them 

* It has been the practice, in European states, for gentlemen to g^re parti- 
cular names to their viUas^ or seats of residence in the country. This haB 
been imitated in America : and in Virginia, and other states where there are 
not •iivisions of territory smaller than counties, it may hare been found con- 
vcaient. But in New-England, where counties are divided into small town- 
Bhips, and each distinguished by a Ugal and well kmcnjon name^ to g^ye other 
names to small spots of a few acres, or to a farm, within a township, is pre- 
))osterous, and worse than useless. Tet Mr. Adams has (to use a wonl of 
Mr. Jefferson's) heLUtled himself, by lately giying to the place of his residence 
ill Qaincy (a post-town too) the name of Montezillo^-Little Mount. Wheth- 
er tins was the etfet;t of vanity, or a humble imitation of hiB friend elerat^ 
09 the top of MontiGello, I do not undertake to decddSeK^ 
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Jbead ever taken place, was to be ascribed to tale-bear- 
iers ; " filling our ears," says he, ^ with malignant false- 
hoods ; by dressing up hideous phantoms of their 
*^own creation, presenting them to you under my 
^ name, to me under yours, and endeavouring to instfl 
^ into our minds things concerning each other, the most 
^* destitute of truth." But who has not heard of the 
libels on President Adams (not omitting Washington) 
in the pamphlet called ^ The Prospect before Us,'* 
written by Gallender, under the countenance, patron- 
age and pay of Mr. Jefferson ? of which libels Gallen- 
der was convicted by a jury at Richmond ; for which 
he was fined and imprisoned ; and for which he receiv- 
ed (as he had a good right to expect) President Jeffer- 
son's pardon.* The patronage and pay were eviden- 
ced by two letters from Jefferson to Callender, which, 
after they had quarrelled, Callender put into the hands 
of Augustine Davis, Esq. of Richmond. From Davis 
they went into the hands of a very respectable citizen 
of Virginia, from whom I received them. Both were 
in Mr. Jefferson's own hand writing, to me perfectly well 
known. Even the hand writing of Davis, on the backs 
of the letters, noting his receipt of them from Callen- 
der, was known to me, in consequence of an ofiicial 
correspondence, of more than three years, when Davis 
was the post-master in Richmond, and I postmaster 
g^eneral. 

Extract of a letter^ dated Monticello^ Sept 6, ^9% from Thomas JeffeP' 

son to Mr. Callender, 
*' Sim, 

^^ By a want of arrangement in a neighboring post-office during 
the absence of the post-master, my letters and papers for two posts 
back were detained. I suppose it was owing to this that your let- 
ter tho^ dated Aug. 10, did not get to my hand till the last day of the 
month, since which this is the first day I can through the post-office 
adcnolege the receipt of it. mr. Jeffersont happens to be here 
and directs his agent to call on you with this & pay you 60 dollars, 
on -account of the book you are about to publish, when it shall be 
out be so good as to send me 2 or 3 copies, & the rest only when 
I shall ask for them.'' 

« 

* See the Appendix for some of the libellous passages in Callender's hmtk. 
4 G^rge JeffersoD) nephew to Thomas Jefkrwm. 
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The next paragraph has no relation to ^ the bodic;*' 
and the letter concludes with these words : 

'' with evety wish for your welfare, 1 am, ** 

with great regard, Sir, 
your most obedt seryt 

" Mr. Gallkiider" TH: JEFFERSON." 

It the foot of the lecond page. 

The other letter is dated Monticello, Oct 6, '99. The 
first line acknowledges the receipt of a letter from 
Callender of September 29, and concludes with these 
words : 

'* I thank you for the proof sheets you inclosed me : such papers 
cannot fail to produce the best effect, they inform the thinking 
part of the nation ; and these again supported by the iaxgfatherersas 
their vouchers set the people to rights, you will know from whom 
this comes without a signature : the omission of which has been 
rendered almost habitual with me by the curiosity of the post-offices, 
indeed a period is now approaching during which I shall discoDtinu^ 
writing letters as much as possible, knowing that every snare will be 
used to get hold of what may be perverted in the eyes of the public* 

Adieu," 
This is addressed to 
^^ Mr. Jambs Thompsoit Callender, 

Richmond."* 

And on the back of each letter were these words, in 
the hand-writing of Mr. Davis : 

" Given by M. Callender to Aug. Davis." 

There can be no room for an apology for Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in paying " fifty dollars on account of the book," 
on the ground that he might not know . its contents ; 
for by the second letter it appears that Callender sent 
him the proof sheets, and that lie approved of their con- 
tents; "such papers," says he, "cannot fail to produce the 
best effect :" that is, Callender's book, " The Prospect 
before Us," by its slanders on Washington and Adams, 
and on the whole federal party, would poison the minds 
of many well intentioned people, inflame the passions 

* Perhaps the reader will notice some singularities in the above extracts 
from Mr. Jefferson's letters : he writes acknolege for acknowleifghi and begins 
his sentences (excepting the first word in a paragraph) with small instead 
of capital letters. It is his fashion in all his manuscripts that have fallen utt^ 
der ray observ ation. 
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of the democrats, and, by the aid of the whiskey and 
other internal taxes, (always disagreeable to the multi^ 
tude) thin the federal ranks, give victory at the pend-* 
ing election to democracy, and to Mr. Jefferson the 
long contemplated object of his ** inordinate ambition,^'- 
thepresidency of the United States. 

Tliis whole Callender affair^ although no trial in our 
courts was of more notoriety, Mr. Adams has been 
willing to forget, since his son, John Quincy Adams,' 
in 1807,. fully enlisted himself under the banners of 
President Jefferson. Callender was convicted under 
what has been called the sedition law ; a law enacted 
in Mr. Adams's presidency, and for its duration Kmited 
to that term. One of its objects — for it embraced 
other subjects — was to protect him from the torrents 
of calumny pouring upon him from all the streams of 
democracy. It was a law more abused than under- 
stood. While it provided for the punishment of slanr 
derers — who are always liars (such being the import of 
the word) — it gave protection to honest, truth-telling 
men, in crimind prosecutions, for alleged libels- on the 
President of the United States ; by authorizing them to 
give in evidence the truth of the facts alleged, for their 
justification. 

In his letter No. X, dated Sept 27, 1808^ Mr. Adams 
enumerates various acts of Mr. Jefferson's administra- 
tion, which he reprobates ; as, the repeal of the judi- 
ciary law, which Mr. Adams says he " always believed 
to be a violation of the constitution f* " the repeal of 
the taxes," so necessary to provide defences against 
foreign dangers, and to diminish the national debt ; and' 
^ the removals 6f so many of the best men, and the ap- 
pointments of so many of the worst" 

Even legislative acts, in Mr. Jefferson's administra- 
tion, may be ascribed to him : for he had acquired such 
an astonishing ascendency with his party, (though it 
would puzzle any impartial inquirer to nnd a reason for it) 
that the manifestation of his wishes was sufficient pow- 
erfully to influence, if not to determine, the passing of 
a law. And this gentleman has been spending his last 



lireatk, aad dome of the remaining rays of his glimmefr 
ing lamp, in attempting to destroy the independence 
of the judiciary— our surest defence asainst tyranny— 
by depriving the judges of the only safe tenure of their 
office, ^'dunng good behaviour ;" and rendering them, 
at short periods, absolutely dependent on the executive 
for reappointment ; and, thenceforward, his degraded^ 
miserable, corrupt tools. Were this pernicious project 
to obtain, we should no longer be governed by certain 
laws^ but by the varying passions of our rulers. Had 
this been our judiciary system when Mr. Jefferson was 
president, he would have hurled from the bench chief- 
justice Marshall, because he did not hang Aaron Burr ; 
although judging with the wisdom and purity of Hale, 
and the integrity, ability and firmness of Holt 

It is in his letter of July 2, 1822, to lieutenant go- 
vernor Barry of Kentucky, that we have seen broach- 
ed these dangerous ideas. It is a letter which ought 
to be preserved, as a characteristic memorial of a 
personage so much celebrated as Mr. Jefferson.* The 
Supreme Court of the United States, with the inde- 
pendence essential to a due administration of justice, 
had given some decisions adverse to the pretensions 
and acts of certain individual states — ^to restrain them 
within the limits of the constitution, of which that 
court is the rightful interpreter : and if the national 
legislature, or the legislatures of individual states, 
overleap its boundaries, that court is the only Con- 
stitutional Power which can bring them back* Yet 
this is the power which Mr. Jefferson would destroy. 
^ Let,'' says he, " the future appointment of judges be 
** for four or six years, and renewable by the President 
** and Senate :" — ^that is, at the pleasure of one man, 
the President, who would or would not re-nominatef 
the judges, according to their decisions on questions 
affecting himself, his friends, his party, his caprice, or 
his visionary notions ; and thus destroy the only Pow- 
er whose acts can be relied on — ^in the highest degree 
to which any human institution can be entitled to confi- 
d^ence — as most uniformly regulated by Reason. 

* It w91 be found in tbe AppencRt. * 
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It deserves notice, that when Mr. Jefferson Wrote 
kis letter to lieut. governor Barry, of the seven judges 
then on the bench of the Supreme Court, five had re- 
ceived their appointments from Mr. Jefferson and Mr* 
Madison, from their own party. The judges Marshall 
and Washington received their appointments from Mr* 
Adams, in his better days — when he wlas himself a fede- 
ralist. Yet these democratic judges, according to Mn 
Jefferson, were, by their judicial decisions, on solemn 
argument, violating the constitution, and annihilating 
State Rights ! No ; the obvious solution of their pro- 
ceedings is this : Feeling their independence of party ; 
and, like all other men, when not under the bias of per- 
sonal interest, disposed to do justice ; and knowing 
that their reputation and future fame — ^to which none 
are ijidifferent — will rest on the purity as well as the 
ability of their decisions ; they will, by their enlight- 
ened and impartial adjudications, satisfy their con- 
sciences, enjoy a present rewaitl in the approbation 
of their fellow citizens, and transmit their names with 
honour tb posterity. This is the Power, and the Only 
"Power, which can present a check to the National Le- 
gislature, whenever its acts shall transcend the lihiits 
of the Constitution ; which was intended to bridle thie 
curvetings of Congress, as well as the flounderii;g« of 
State Legislatures ; assemblies which, like individual 
rulers, feeling Power, may sometimes forget Right. — • 
This is the Power which may decide, in the last re- 
sort, the important question now agitated^ with great 
zeal and ability, in the House of Representatives, on the 
making of roads and canals, by the authority of the 
Creneral Government; a measure warmly advocated 
by some, and as warmly opposed by others, of that 
National Assembly. Should it be enacted, any citizen 
whose property shall be touched by the national road 
or canal, by instituting an action as^ainst the national 
aseht, may bring the question before the Supreme 
Court ; and if that Court pronounces the act unconsti- 
tional, that Power which holds the purse and the 
«word— the powers© much dreaded, m anticipation, 

4 
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by Patrick Henry and some other distinguished citi- 
2ejis — must stop. For I am not willing to believe that 
Congress, disregarding the Court's decision, would by 
physical force carry the act into execution ; but would 
resort to the mode prescribed by the Constitution, for 
obtaining, by its amendment, the desired power. But 
it is this moral power in the Supreme Court, the pow- 
er of Reason over brute force, which Mr. Je/Terson 
would destroy. Every four or six years, he would 
" bring their conduct under revision" of the Presi- 
dent and Senate ; and renew their appointments, or 
eject them from the Bench, as their decisions should 
quadrate with, or oppose, the views, interests op pas- 
•sions of the President and Senate for the time bemg: 
and one of the Court's decisions^iving offence, mignt 
be the denial of the power of (Jongress to make nar' 
tional roads and canals. Yet this is the Oracub td 
which one of the able opposers of the existing bill s^ 
peals, and by the force of whose name, he hopes to iiK 
fluence the opinions of at least some members of the 
house, to reject the bill : and if one half of the emi* 
nence, which, in the gentleman^s eloquent eulogy, is - 
ascribed to Mr. Jefferson, were his due, his opinion, in 
all cases, would be entitled to much respect ** Agaifist 
** this power of the general government, to make inter- 
" nal improvements, by means of roads and canals, un- 
** der any part of the Constitution, Mr. Stevenson said 
^ he would bring the sanction of a high name in the an- 
^ nals of our Political History, the authority of a man 
^ whose principles had been' as uniformly steadfast as 
^ republican, and whose virtues were as pure as his 
"genius was splendid; a man who had justly been. 
*' considered as the 'Apostle of Liberty.' It was unne- 
" cessary to say that he alluded to Thon^as Jefferson.'' 
His message to Congress, Dec. 2, 1806, is then refer- 
red to. It is the same celebrated message in which 
Mr. Jefferson casts about him to know what to do with 
the surpluses of the public revenue soon to be accu- 
mulated in the Notional Treasury ; and suggests the 
idea of expendiiig them ^for the purposes of public 
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^ education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other ob- 
^' jects of public improvement, as it may be thought proi* 
*per to add to the constitutional enumeration of feder- 
" ai powers." Mr. Jefferson adds, " I suppose an amend- 
" ment to the constitution, by the consent of the states, 
^necessary; because the objects now recommended 
" are not among those enumerated in the .constitution, 
" and to which it permits the public moneys to be ap- 
^ plied.". His immediate successor, however, instead 
of being perplexed to find objects on which to expcLd 
Mr. Jefferson's surpluses^ was obliged to study to find 
expedients to supply deficiencies ; and actually to bor- 
row some millions of dollars. 

But to return to the topic of mutual forgiveness^ of 
which the two distinguished gentlemen of whom I am 
speaking appear so anxious to make a public exhibi- 
tion— « What is its character ? The apologetical letter 
of Mr. Adams would afford some information ; but it is 
not published, and I presume never will be : unmuti" 
lated^ it would be a curiosity. Did he confess that the 
sentiments he once entertained and expressed of Mr. 
Jefferson were erroneous ? that he believed Mr. Jef- 
ferson never contemplated nor carried any measures 
injurious to his country ? that he was not chargeable 
with a " mean thirst ofpopularity," nor an " inordinate 
ambition," nor " a want of sincerity ?" and that he pos- 
sessed no anecdotes which if made known would be 
disreputable to Mr. Jefferson ? And will Mr. Jefferson 
say, that he never countenanced Freneau, Bache, .Du- 
ane and Callender, in writing and publishing their slan- 
ders against Mr. Adams, in order, by diminishing his 
popularity, to prevent his re-election to the presidency ? 
Will Mr. Jefferson go one step further, and say, that he 
did not, when Secretary of State, patronize, and in ef- 
fect set up, the National Gazette, edited by Philip Fre- 
neau, a translating clerk'*^ in his office ; the whole ten- 
dency of which — and thence we have a right to say its 
design — ^was to uildermine the administration of W sh* 

* An imperfect translator too, though qualified to edit such a gazette* Tkis, 
«i8Q9liin0d by a suflcient subscriptioo, died an earty death. 
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ington, conducted, as it aiways was, on federal princi- 
ples? principles to which Mr. Adams was attached,, 
and on the expected adherence to which his single 
election to the presidency was obtained. Or, the facta 
being considered as unquestionable^ will Mr. Jefferson 
now admit that he sinned against Washington, and Ad- 
ams, and the federal system of government, and truth, 
in the countenance he gave to those licentious libellers 
of them all ? When these two gentlemjen shall make 
these avowals and confessions, we may, in the exercise 
of abounding charity, ascribe their mutual forgivings to 
a temper becoming Christian penitence — an act not 
lightly pressing on persons whose accounts are so near 
being closed. 

In reviewing the " Correspondence,'' the reproaches 
uttered by Mr. Adams against Mr. Jefferson would, in- 
deed, have found a place, for thp necessary^ purpose 
of contrasting them with the subsequent expressions 
of friendship, respect and praise ; the latter drawn from 
him, or rather volunteered^ in consequence of the new 

folitical situation of his son, in Mr. Jefferson's corps* 
should not, however, have made a single animadver- 
sion on Mr. Jefferson, but for the appearance of his 
letter of October 12, in exculpation, not of Mr, Adams 
only, but of himself; apologizing for their mutual 
heart-burnings and ill will, by ascribing them to a cause^ 
plausible indeed, and wrought up with no little inge- 
nuity, and wanting only truth and fact for its basis. 
He insinuates that tale-bearers have produced all the 
mischief : but he speaks guardedly — '' there might not 
be wanting those who wished to make it" — their polit- 
ical opposition — " a personal one, by filling their ears 
with malignant falsehoods:" and that the "whispers 
** of these people might make them forget what they 
" had known of each other for so many years, and 
" years of so much trial." Then, as an experienced 
philosopher, he closes the solution of their difference 
by a remark, just in itself, and proper, if it were ap- 
plicable to the case of himself and Mr. Adams. "All 
men," he says, " who have attended to the workings 
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" of the human mind, who have seen the false colours 
" under which passion sometimes dresses the actions 
" and motives of others, have seen also those passions, 
" in subsiding with time and reflection, dissipating like 

mists before the rising sun, and restoring to us the 

sight of all things in their true shape and colours,** 
Very handsomely spoken indeed. Bu^ will Mr. Jeffer- 
son say that the opinion he now ertertains of Mr. Ad- 
ams materiaH'y diners from that he entertained from 
the year 1796 to 1801 ? If, during that period, dark 
mists were thrown around Mr. Adams, did not Mr. Jet 
ferson contribute to raise them ? If they were malign 
nant vapours^ were they not generated by the men 
whom he patronized, and at least one of whom he paid 
(as we have seen) for that very purpose ? Were those 
men some of the mischievous go-betweens, whose 
*' whispers" made twp old friends '' forget what they 
'5 had Known of each other for so many years ?" Mr. 
Adams, however, during that period, seems not to have 
supposed, that those libellers were the agents of Mr. 
Jefferson. His constant professions of friendship had 
laid Mr. Adams's suspicions asleep. The discovery of 
the truth justified his branding Mr. Jefferson with " a 
want of sincerity." 

To use such means to outstrip his competitor, and 
rise to the supreme power, was to the last degree dis- 
honourable; and, joined to his affectation of distioh 
guished' love for the people, (to be manifested by a re- 
peal of the internal taxes, in order to ease their bur- 
thens) or, to use his own cant — ^' not to take from the 
mouth of labour the bread it has earned" — ^the prac- 
tice of such means-, and of such artifices, justly subject- 
ed Mr. Jefferson to another of Mr. Adams's charges — 
" a mean thirst of popularity." And the evidences of 
these two, support the third charge — '' his inordinate 
ambition." 

Mr. Adams will not thank me for the paiijis I have 
here taken to justify him before the public for uttering 
those reproachful charges against Mr. Jefferson : for, 
in his letter of apology, he may have taken them aft 



back, together with every thing else in the ** Coires^ 
pondence" which could give offence to his half century 
friend, the "patriarch" of republicans — lest they should 
have an inauspicious influence on the fortunes of his son. 
After all, what is there in Mr. Jefferson's letter, of 
October 12th, to entitle him to the honour of a tri- 
umph — by some few so liberally decreed ? Suppose 
Mr. Adams's accusations well founded — as every intel- 
ligent reader, and all others acquainted with the affairs 
of the United States during the last twenty four years, 
may justly be inclined to believe— a/irf suppose Mr. 
Jefferson to be conscious of their truth ; did it require 
any great stretch of charity to forgive his friend and 
fellow "patriarch," 

" Now at his feet submissive in distress," 

and suing for pardon? and when freely to grant it. 
would present tne idea of his own innocence and of Mri: 
Adamses guilt ? for if not guilty, why make apologies, 
or sue for pardon ? And while Mr. Adams's situation 
bears not tne most honourable aspect, that of his friend 
is singularly happy ; it exhibits the loveliness of imKK 
oence, the calmness of philosophy, and the meek, for* 
giving temper of Christianity, 

But in what originated Mr. Adams's solicitude so 
promptly to apologize, in order to prevent, or soften, 
the displeasure of his old friend? Certainly not the 
belief that all his reproaches were unfounded. It was, 
as above suggested, the apprehension of the effect of 
the " Correspondence," made public prematurely — ^be- 
fore the time which he had himself assigned for its 
Eublication — and when he had not contemplated a crisis 
ke the present. It was a moment of high family conr 
cern. His son, who, by deserting his arid his father's 
former friends, and joming their enemies, had risen 
anew to place and power— a boon which he saw was 
no longer attainable if he continued in their ranks, and 
persevered in their principles — was now a candidate 
for the highest object of republican ambition— the pre- 
sidency ef the United States. This elevation would 
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depend on his standing well with the great dominaii^t 
party, of which Mr. Jefferson, originally the leader, was 
still, though not officially, yet in public estimation, the 

Eolitical head. Under these circumstances, Mr. Adams 
astens to make apologies and atonement to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, for the just reproaches^ or the foul slanders--^ 
they must be one or tne other — which he had uttered 
against him. Mr. Adams may avow either, as will 
best comport with his knowledge, his conscience, oi* 
his family interest. His choice will not change my 
opinion, nor the opinions of the distinguished citizens 
still living, who have observed the course of public 
afiairs, and of those who have conducted them, for the 
last three or four and twenty years. 

In letter No. IV, January 10, 1804, Cunningham (as 
before observed) requests information concerning Mr. 
Jefferson, supposing *' no man living had so thorough a 
knowledge of his transactions as Mr. Adams." In his 
answer of the 16th of the sathe month, Mr. Adams 
says, ^ You are mistaken when you say that * no man 
"living has so much knowledge of Mr. Jefferson's 
" transactions as myself.' In truth I know hut little conr 
" cerning himJ*^ Then, giving some details, showing how 
small had been the intercourse between them, he adds, 
** Although we agreed always very well, there was ho 
*' very close intimacy between us.^^ Now observe the 
contrast A little more than five years afterwards — 
when his son John Quincy Adams (having before de- 
voted himself to Mr. Jefferson, and Continuing in full 
favour with his successor, Mr. Madison) had been no- 
minated minister plenipotentiary to Russia — ^Mr. Ad- 
ams was capable of malking the following declaration : 
^ I sought and obtained an interview with Mr. Jeffer- 
" son.* With this gentleman I had lived on terms of 
'' INTIMATE FRIENDSHIP /br Jive and twenty years^ had 
^' acted with him in dangerous times and arduous con- 
•* flicts, and always found him assiduous, laborious, and 
" as far as I could judge, Upright and faithful."t And 

* This refers to affairs of 1797 ; Mr. Jefferson being then Vice-President. 
T Mr. Adamses letter No. xiii, dated May ^, 1809, in the^oston Patriot : 
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fSirther on, Mr. Adams says, *' I will not take, leave of 
**Mr. Jefferson in this place, without declaring my 
* opinion, that the accusations against him, of blind de- 
** votion to France, of hostility to England, of hatred 
** to commerce, of partiality and duplicity in his late 
" negotiations with the belligerent powers, are without 
" foundation." In the progress of this Review, the 
reader will learn how to estimate any of Mr. Adams's 
opinions, in cases where the interests of himself or of 
his son may be affected. I accord with Mr. Adams 
thus far — that Mr. Jefferson's devotion to France was 
riot a blind devotion. The elucidation of this remark 
will appear, when I describe his Embargo, and the 
support of it by John Q. Adams. 
So anxious has been Mr. Adams to conciliate the 

food will of Mr. Jefferson (for the persuasive reason I 
ave mentioned) that he perverts the use of as plain 
words as any in our language. He has said (in one of 
his late published letters) that Mr. Jefferson and he 
were never rivals ; but that Jefferson and Hamilton 
Were rivals ! Surely, every reader of English knows, 
that they who contend for one common object are rivals. 
The common object, for which Adams and Jefferson 
contended, was the Presidency. But Jefferson and 
Hamilton aimed to effect different measures in the ad- 
ministration of the government — and therefore were 
not rivals^ but antagonists. 

In noticing the extraordinary ascendency acquired 
by Mr. Jefferson over the minds of his partisans and 
admirers, I remarked, that it would puzzle any one to 
account for it. And I ask. What evidences has he 
given to the world, of his being, what he seems gene* 
rally reputed to be, a profound philosopher^ and a^ gre^it 
statesman ? The former part of his character (which^ 
by the way, has little to do with government) I leave 
with philosophers and men of science.* Of the latter, 
every man of common sense is qualified to judge, from 
its prp-ctical effects. For the rule, " by their fruits ye 
^hall know them," is alike applicable in politics as in 

* See Appendix, B* 



M6rals. A list of the beneficent acts of his eight yeai*£i^ 
administration of the government of the United States 
is a desideratum. Those of a contrary character would 
rise to a large amount But let us look back to earlier 
and more virtuous times. In the wat of words with 
the mother country, antecedent to the war of arms, 
when every American, who could hold a pen, employ- 
ed it in defending American Eights, it is natural to 
suppose that Mr. Jefferson's was not idle ; and then, 
probaWy (though his political lucubrations may not 
nave passed the bounds of Virginia) he gained the re- 
putation of holding a good pen ; to which Mr. Adams 
alludes in a letter to me, extracts from which will ap- 
pear in the Appendix,* But the performance for 
which Mr. Jefferson has been most distinguished, is 
the Declaration of Independence. This has been ex- 
travagantly eulogized, as if rising to a degree of excel- 
lence that not one of his cotemporaries had the power 
to reach. In my humble opinion, however, much of 
its merit is owing to the amendments made when re- 
ported to Congress, where one fourth of the whole was 
struck oiit, and some things (not many indeed) were 
introduced. In my letter to Mr. Adams, on this sub* 
ject, I remarked, that the Declaration contained few 
new ideas. Mr. Adams, in his answer, says, not one j 
but he thinks the best parts were struck out I shafi 
give, in the Appendix,t a copy of Mr. Jefferson's 
draught of the Declaration, which I took some years 
ago trom one in his t)wn hand- writing ; by the c«Hn- 
paring of which with the Declaration as voted and pro- 
claimed by Congress, every reader will be miabled to 
judge for nimself. 

But Mr. Jefferson added to the United States the 
rich ajid immense territory of Louisiana ; thus extend* 
ing their dominions from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean ! Yes— the acquisition was effected in his pre- 
sidency ; and his merit in the case shall now be ex« 
jubited. 

*.See Appendbt, C, t Appendix, D.. 
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By the treaty of Oct 27, 1795, between the 

States and Spain, the Kin^, assenting to the claim of 
the United States to the free navigation of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, stipulated to 
piermit tne citizens of the United States, " for the space 
** of three years, to deposite their merchandises and 
*• effects in the port of New-Orleans, and to export 
^ them from thence without paying any other auty 
** than a fair price for the use of the stores ;" and pro- 
mised either to continue this permission, or to ^ as- 
^ sign to them, on another part of the banks of the 
** Mississippi, an equivalent establishment" The be- 
nefit of this stipulation was enjoyed by our citizens 
until 1802, when the Spanish intendant at New-Orleans 
** occluded" (as Mn Jefferson said)— shut them out, 
from this deposite, without assigning any equivalent 
establishment elsewhere. This violation of the trear 
ty-stipulation was not to be endured ; and, up<m re- 
presentations to the government of Spain, the place of 
deposite was restored. To whom this interruption of 
our right is to be ascribed, will presently be seen. I 

{ Presume it was to prevent its recurrence, that Mr. Jef- 
erson instructed his minister at Paris (the late Chancel* 
lor Livingston) to obtain, as I have understood, a cession 
of the isle or port of New-Orleans, or some part of the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi — that is, of West Flo- 
rida, or of both — to the United States. It is not a little 
curious, that a negotiation for purchasing supposed 
^anish territory should be earned on at Pans with 
the French government, instead of Madrid^ with the 
government of Spain. In the same manner^ when, at 
a subsequent penod, Mr. Jefferson proposed to Con- 
gress the purchase of Florida, the certain property of 
Spain^ the negotiation was instituted at Paris. The 
truth was, that France exercised a complete ascenden- 
cy over Spain, Which was no longer a free agent 
Godoy, the Frince of Peace, the favourite of the Queen, 
ruled Spain in the name of her weak King ; and GrO- 
doy was Bonaparte's tool. The "occlusion" of the 
port of New-Orleans against American merchandise 
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and effects excited keen reiientment in the United 
States ; and some were ready to send an armed force 
to occupy the port ; and the poor Spaniard was the 
subject of severe reproach. But I presume it was not 
then known, that the King of Spain had been, before 
that time (viz. on October 1, 1800) compelled to r«r 
convey Louisiana to France. This fact exposes the 
secret of the interruption of our right of deposite at 
New-Orleans ; and it was against the French govern- 
ment that the indignation of the United States should 
have been excited, had the retrocession of Louisiana 
to France been loiown. The opening again of the 
port of New-Orleans arose from the circumstance, that 
bonaparte was not prepared to take immediate posses* 
sion of Louisiana. But the territory having been ac- 
tually reconveyed to France accounts for the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of Mr. Livingston to obtain a cession 
of Orleans and part of the adjacent province of West 
Florida. 

At length, during the short and feeble administra^ 
tion of the British government which succeeded Mr. 
Pitt's, a peace was negotiated at Amiens between 
GreatrBritsun and France. Bonaparte seized this in- 
terval to prepare a fleet and army to go and take pos^ 
session of New-Orleans and the whole province of 
Louisiana. But the British government soon perceiv* 
ed, that it was, in effect, an armistice^ rather than a 
peace, which had been concluded at Amiens ; and that 
the war must be renewed. And finding that Bona- 
parte was going to add the immense province of Loui- 
siana — a new world — ^to the dominions of France, a 
British fleet was despatched to block up the ports (in 
Holland) where Bonaparte had assembled military 
forces, and ships to transport them to New-Orleans. 

It was in this state of tilings that Bonaparte became 
willing to transfer to the United States — ^not the island 
of New-Orleans and part of the adjacent territory-^ 
but the whole province of Louisiana — ^the whole orno 
part. For he was justly apprehensive that, its retro- 
trocession to France being wen known, Great-Britaiii 
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WOtild sencl an adequate force, and take possession of 
it for herself. If therefore he could raise some mil- 
lions ot dollars by the sale of the province to the Uni- 
ted States, the sum would be so much clear gain-. Un- 
der these circumstances, the transfer to the United 
States was made, and (if I mistake not) rather pressed 
on our envoys. Chancellor Livingston and Mr, Monr 
we ; and they agreed to receive it, stipulating the 
price at fifteen millions of dollars. They gave to Mr^ 
King, American minister in London, information of the 
treaty ; with which the British government, to whom 
he made known the transfer, was perfectly satisfied^ 
And I recollect that when Alexander Baring (son-in* 
law to the late Mr- Bingham, and whom I had known 
. in Philadelphia) came from England to Washington, to 
receive the six per cent stock created to pay for this 
purchase, he told me, that the British government 
would sooner have paid the money stipulated for the 
purchase, than have suffered Louisiana to have become 
a province of France- 

Thus, to British policy and interest are the United 
States indebted for the acquisition of Louisiana* And, 
if gratitude ever enters into the consideration of no- 
tions^ we owe it to Britain, for that acquisition, as real- 
ly as to France. for her assistance in acquiring our in- 
dependence* But on the score of gratitude^ in these 
two cases, we are indebted neither to one nor to the 
other. Each of them acted to serve her own interest 
exclusively : France, to diminish the power of Britain 
by cutting off thirteen flourishing colonies ; and Britain^ 
to prevent an accession to the power of France in pos- 
sessing the immense territory of Louisiana, and- a coi^ 
sequent control over all our Western States^ which de- 
pended on the Mississippi, and the rivers running into 
it, for the conveyance of their boundless products to a 
market Yes, we owe it to the naval power of Britain, 
that Louisiana is not now a province of France. Bo- , 
naparte had already sent his prefect, Mr. Lauss^t, to 
New-Orleans, to receive possession; and he waited 
oialy for the arrival of the French fleet and wnay, to 
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fftke upon himself the administration of the govern^' 
ment* Before I take leave of Louisiana, I will add a 
few observations. 

At the close of the seven-years war, so disastrous to 
France, which was terminated by the peace of 1763, 
she ceded to Spain — apparently in consideration of the 
losses which the latter nad sustained by being drawn 
into that war, towards its close, in aid of France — ^the 
province of Louisiana, westward of the river Mississip- 
pi, and the island of New-Orleans on its eastern side. 
The whole of Florida was ceded by France and Spain 
(each her part) to Grea1>Britain. In the course of the 
war of our revolution, France and Spain became once 
more engaged in a var with Great-Britain. Spain 
seized the occasion to possess herself of Florida ; and, 
at the treaty of peace of 1783, Britain relinquished her 
right to it 

I entertain no doubt, that at that time the government 
of France contemplated the regaining Louisiana ; and 
waited only for some favourable events to accomplish 
her purpose: It was unquestionably' \\ath this in view, 
that, in the negotiations at Paris, in 1782, for effecting 
a general peace, the French Minister represented to 
our Commissioners, authorized to treat of peace with 
Great-Britain, that they ought not to claim the country 
westward of the Allegany mountain, but to suffer it to 
go into the hands of Spain. Mr. Jay, however (for he 
was obliged for a while to act alone, though Dr. Franklin 
was also a commissioner) resisted all the French in- 
trigues, as well at Paris as^ in 'London ; and thus that 
-country was secured to the United States. It was, un* 
questionably, with a view to this land-scheme, and some 
other plans injurious to the United States, that the 
French government exerted itself, »nd successfully, 
through its minister to the United States, la Luzerne, 
and the secretary of legation, Marbois, to obtain from 
Congress instructions to the American ministers for 
negotiating' a peace with Great-Britain, wholly unworn 
iSij of the earlier firm, dignified and independent act§^ 

• ^ ■ ' * See Appendit, E« 
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of that body. The commissioners were instructed ** to 
^ undertake nothing in the negotiations for peace or 
" truce, without the knowledge and concurrence of the 
*' ministers of the King of France, and ultimately to 
** govern themselves by their advice and opinion.'* 
This appeared to Mr. Jay so dishonourable to the Uni- 
ted States, and fraught with such evil consequences, 
that he laid the instruction aside, and, in his negotia- 
tions with the British minister, considered only what 
the important interests of his country required ; and 
thus formed the basis of the tieaty of peace, so highly 
advantageous to the United States. 

In pursuance of our treaty of 1795, with Spain, com- 
missioners were to be appointed to run the boundary 
line between the territory of Ae United States and 
Florida, from the river Mississippi to the Atlantic 
ocean. Andrew Ellicott was the commissioner on the 
part of the United States ; and, t^ith the requisite at- 
tendants, he repaired to the Natchez, the place desig- 
nated in the treaty for the first meeting of the commis- 
sioners. From the, time of his entering the Mississip- 
pi, after his descent by the Ohio, and coming to the 
first Spanish posts, and thence proceeding downwards 
towards the Natchez, there were mysterious appear- 
ances, suggesting the idea that delays and difficulties 
would be interposed, to prevent the running of the 
boundary line. The apprehensions of Mr. Ellicott 
were realized, after his arrival at the Natchez. He 
there received satisfactory information, that the gover- 
nor in chief at New-Orleans, and the sub-governor 
(Gayoso) at the Natchez, in some private and confi- 
dential communications, had suffered the secret to es- 
cape them, That is was intended, by delays and eva- 
sions, to defeat the attempt, on the part oi the United 
States, to run the boundary line, and the execution of 
the treaty, in what concerned that country. Mr. Elli- 
cott states, that Governor Gayoso's original letter to a 
confidential friend, to that effect, had been in his hands. 
Accordingly, in the correspondence of this governor 
with Mn Ellicott are seen a series of apologies, ex- 
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cuses, and enlpty professions, all contemptible ; and 
oflfered in the face of treaty articles too plain to require 
a moments hesitation as to their meaning. One of 
the articles stipulated the evacuation of the posts oc- 
cupied by Spanish troops on the eastern bank of the 
Ml Aissippi, within the known boundary of the United 
States. Of these the Spaniards still kept possession. 
AQ these occurrences are accounted for by the infor- 
mation next received, and stated by Mr. Ellicott — 
^ That the country either was or would be ceded to the 
" Republic of France.^^^ It will be recollected that 
Spain had concurred with the other most considerable 
Efuropean nations in warring against France, in the 
early years of her revolution ; but meeting with de- 
feats, and in danger of being over-run by the French 
arms, her prime minister, Godoy, made peace with 
France : and for this act, at that time so auspicious to 
Spain, he had conferred on him die extraordinary title 
w Prince of Peace. This was in the year 1795. 
From this time the Spanish councils, were under the 
influence of the French Republican Government ; and, 
eventually, appear to have been in a state of coniplete 
subjugation, in whatever materially concerned the in- 
terests of France. And to that controlling influence 
are to be ascribed, all the delays, difiiculties and inju- 
ries experienced by the United States and their citi- 
zens, in every thing relating to their interests in the 
country in question. , 

So much for the friendship of France to the United 
States ; which, according to the declarations and de- 
mands of her revolutionary rulers, and of many of our 
own citizens, imposed on the United States obligations 
of everlasting gratitude ! That it was for the purpose 
of securing the independence of the United States that 
France rendered the aid we received from her, is true ; 
but this was solely to weaken her old adversary, by 
lopping ofi* an important limb. In justification of hig 
treating with the Americans, Louis XVI said express- 
ly, that he acted ^ with no other view than to put aji 

"^ ElUcott'fi Joun»], p. 44. 
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^ end to the predominant power which Bngland ahtlP 
^* ed in every part of the globe ;" and, ** that the only 
** means of being secured from it, was to seize the ap^ 
^portunity of diminishing lY." That opportunity was 
the war in which we had engaged, to separate the Uni- 
ted States from Great-Britain. The King said further, 
That he formed a connexion with the United States, 
^ because his safety, tk^e interest op his people, invari^ 
** (tble policy^ and above all, the secret projects of the 
^ Court of London, imperiously laid him under the ne* 
** cessity.^^ The secret projects, of which the French 
government was so apprehensive, were doubtless the 
measures then contemplated by the British govern* 
ment to effect a reconciliation and re-union of the Uni- 
ted States with Great-Britain ; and to defeat them, aqd 
so to prevent a re-union, was the leading motive to the 
Frencli alliance ; while Americans fondly believed, th4U 
friendship for them was its basis. And Congress it- 
self, from feeling or policy, pronounced Louis the 
Sixteenth, "the Protector of the Rights of Man- 
kind."* Indeed the citizens of the United States, re* 
jpiced at the assurance of the aid and co-operation of 
France, thought only of the benefit^ without adverting 
to the motives in which it originated. 

During our revolutionary war, and ever since, we 
have been taught to believe that Louis XVI, and his 
Queen, M iria Antoinette, entertained a personal re* 
gard to the United States and their cause. This Was 
possible ; and in the sjlow of our gratitude we cheer- 
fully believed it. But it was unnatural that a mo- 
narchical power, whose will was law, should desire to 
promote the establishment of free republican govern- 
ments. This idea, now so obvious, is $hown to be 
correct, by the statement of the fact, in the interesting 
memoirs of Madame Campan, published at Paris since 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of 
France. And we see it strikingly exemplified in the 
avowed principles of the emperors and kings who com- 
ftose the so called ^' Holy AJliance." 

^ Resolve May 6, 1778, in the journals of Congress. 
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^t'he sentiments of the persons who composed tliA 
l>ourt of Louis XVI were doubtless similar to those 
mauifested by the King and Queen ; but all sacrificed 
their feelings, in regard to republicanism, for the sake 
of humbling their great rival, England. Of all the 
French officers, of name^ who served in the United 
States, and returned to France, la Fayette, I believe, 
stands alone, invincibly firm in his original principles, 
for the establishment and maintenance of free govern- 
ments. We have seen the present monarch of France, 
his ministers and armies, by their operations in Spain, 
the last year, violating her independence, and over- 
turning her free government : ana who can doubt tha,t 
his brother, Louis XVI, his ministers and. armies, un- 
der like circumstances, would have acted the same 
j)art ? — -And that their aid to the United States, in sup- 
porting their independence, was rendered solely for 
the interest of France, I trust has been satisfactorily 
shown.* 

In the face of all these clear and incontrovertible 
evidences, that the views of France in aiding us in our 
revolutionary contest were exclusively selfish, and that 
«he aimed at doing serious injuries to the United States 
in its conclusion, Mr. Jefferson in his letter to Mazzeif 
chargejd them with " ingratitude and injustice towards 
France" ! He charged the enlightened and eminent 
statesmen and patriots who formed the federal consti- 
tution, and who organized, and were then administer- 
ing, the government under it, as *^ Anglican-Monarchi- 

* Of the expenditures of France, in the maintenance of troops and Bhips 
applied directly to our aid, I have no data on which to form an estimate ; but 
flie capture, plunder, and wanton destruction, of American ships and mer* 
ohandise, by the French, have been estimated, by a well informed and judici- 
ous merchant, the late Thomas Fitzsimons of Philadelphia, at fifty milhon« 
of dollars ; to wit — twenty millions under the orders of the Directory and 
their agents^ and thirty millions during the imperial rei^ of Bonaparte* 
These fifty millions may fairly be set off against the expenditures of France 
directly made by her in the cause of the United States. The loans of money 
by France to the United States were all repaid. The estimates of Mr. Fitz- 
simons were made at my request, and communicated to me by a letter which 
I have not yet found; but I well remember their amount. 

f Mazzei, an Italian gentleman, was in Virginia prior to our revolution ; 
and then the apparently intimate acquaintance between him and Mr. Jeffersdft 
^k plape. Mazzei returned to Italy.. 

6 
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^ ca!*-Aristocratic ; whose avowed object it Was, to hof 
** pose on the people the substance^ as they had already 
** given them the formsj of the British govemment** 
And, after mentioning various measures of the federal 
government as political " heresies — established far the 
^purposes of corruptions^ he points his reproaches at 
the officers of our government and the members erf 
Congress who had embraced them,—" the men,'' he 
says, " who were Solomons in counsel and Samsons in 
^ combat, but whose hair had been cut off by the whore 
** England." For this infamous slander, which ent- 
braced Washington, Hamilton, and all the eminent 
men who had formed the Constitution, and estal^shed 
the measures referred to, Washinsjton, when he be^ 
came a private citizen, called Jefferson to account; 
ire(]uiring of him, in a tone of unusual severity, an eK^- 

Elanation of that letter. In what manner the latter 
umbled himself, and appeased the just resentment of 
Washington, will never be known ; as, some time after 
liis death, this correspondence was not to be found; 
and a diary for an important period of his presidency 
was also missing. My information on this subject is 
derived from an authentic source. The late Dr. Davii 
Stuart, of Virginia, who married the widow of Mrir 
Washington's son Custis, first mentioned the matter to 
me, twenty years ago ; and five years afterwards, at 
my request, stated the circumstances in detail, in a let- 
ter, with a voluntary " permission to make what use 
** of it I should thinfe proper." A train of occurrences 
within my knowledge would enable me to unravel 
what may seem mysterious in this affair ; but I for^ 
bear. 

Prior to the appearance of Mr. Jefferson's letter to 
Mazzei, " there was," says Dr. Stuart, *♦ a friendly 
** correspondence between him and Washington — since 
*' then, none" : and " before that letter, he used always 
** either to call on him, when passing by, or to send aa 
^ apology for not doing it" 

Notwithstanding these lamentations of Mr. Jeffersoft 
to hid finradifaMMflpalpable deviations from repub* 
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Mean principles in ikef&irm of the Federal CtmstkuHan^ 
and in the administration of the government^ under 
Washington, Hamilton, and the eminent federalists of 
that period in Congress ; yet, after he had gained the 
President's chair, I do not recollect a single amendment 
to that " Anglican-Monarchical- Aristocratic" Consti- 
tution to have been recommended by him ; nor, that 
more than one was made, during his presidency ; and 
that one shotdd have been called an alteration^ not an 
amendment. Its object was, by requiring the electors 
to designate the person to whom they gave their votes 
for President, and the one whom they voted for to be 
Vice President, to prevent the recurrence of a contest 
like that between him and Mr. Burr, when the states 
represented in the House were equally divided. And 
as to his measures^ I know not any, that related to prin^ 
eiples of government, which Mr. Jefferson could pre- 
tend were more republican than those of his predeces* 
«ors. As to other principles, I will not say there was 
na difference ; but in regard to them, I content myself 
with remarking, that, during Washington's administra- 
tion, and a part of that of his immediate successor, there 
were no ostentatious professions of regard to the public 
welfare, nor similar declarations repeated and repeated 
qi a desire of settling existing controversies, in an ami- 
cable and friendly manner, with any foreign nation. 

Under Mr. Jenerson's administration, three treaties 
were negotiated with Great Britain. The object of the 
first (negotiated by Mr. King, pursuant to his instruc* 
tions) was, an adjustment of the northwestern bound* 
ary ; but, from an apprehension that its execution 
might derogate from a claim as to the northern boun- 
dary of Louisiana, it was ratified on the part of the 
United States with aa exception which defeated the 
treaty. Another, a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Great-Britain, was negotiated by ministers of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's own selection— James Monroe and the late 
William Pinkney. These gentlemen, it must be pre- 
wmed, well understood the interests of their country ; 
attd no on« will question the diligence and faithfidnesis 
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of their endeavours to promote and secure it^ in tfce 
terms of that treaty. They thought the informal at" 
rangement offered by the British negotiators — ^in whose 
sincerity they saw reason to confide — would prove, in 
practice^ an adequate protection to our seamen, on 
board American merchant vessels, against impress-^ 
ment. In reference to that informal arrangement, they 
say, " We persuade ourselves we shall place the busi- 
^ ness almost, if not altogether, on as good a footing ag 
" we should have done by treaty, had the project which 
^ we offered them been adopted.'"'*' This treaty, 
however, Mr. Jefferson sent back, without laying it 
before the Senate, although it was then in session ; 
because there was not di formal stipulation^ by an arti- 
cle in the treaty, against any impressments whatevei;, 
of seamen on board those vessels : a stipulation which^ 
from the experience of the American government^ 
during a series of years, he had reason, amounting to 
moral certainty, to believe to be unattainable ; and 
therefore, I infer, he made such a formal stipulation a 
sine qua nan. A third treaty he readily ratified. Thift 
was negotiated by Mr. King, pursuant to Mr. Jeffer^ 
son's instructions. Its object was, by a compromise 
with the British government, to put an end to the con-^ 
troversy concerning the ante-revolution debts due to 
British' merchants, and to extinguish the British claims, 
by paying to its government a round sum ; in consid- 
eration of which that government undertook to satisfy 
the demands of its own subjects. This sum was six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling — equal to $2,264,000; 
which was paid from the treasury of the United States. 
The merchants in the Commercial States were the 
debtors to the British merchants ; and generally speak- 
ing (I always understood) had, prior to Mr. Jay's trea- 

* From different sources I received information, from which it appeared 
cleaHj, to my apprehension, that with all the parade, kept up fot several 
years, of negotiating^ a treaty of amity and commerce with Great-Britain, Mr. 
Jeiferson really desired none. A letter from a friend of his, now before me, 
contains this passage : ^' I perfectly remember he terminated a x^ooversatioa 
on this subject, by observing, that before a treaty could be ratified with Great 
ipritain, she might no longer exist as an independent nation." — He imagined 
(as I learned from another sovrce) that Great Britain notost vink fader tb% 
we^ht of her debt,^ and the armfi of Bonaparte. 
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3^, paid or compromised their debts, to the satisfaetioA 
of tneir British creditors. 

The treaty of peace of 1783 recognized those debts ; 
and the United States stipulated, that no legal impedi- 
ments should be opposed to their recovery : but such 
impediments were opposed ; and that stipulation re- 
mained a dead letter. When, therefore, fresh causes 
of controversy arose, in 1793 and 1794, Washington, 
to prevent a war with Great-Britain, instituted a new 
tnission to that government, and appointed Mr. Jay, 
the able and principal negotiator of trie treaty of peace 
of 1 783, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, to negotiate and by treaty ]to settle the new con- 
troversies, and those which had arisen from the non- 
fexecution of some of the articles of the treaty of peace. 
In this negotiation, Mr. Jay honestly renewed,- or rath- 
er provided for the due performance of, the original 
stipulation relative to British debts. This, unques- 
tionably, was one thing which contributed to render 
his treaty unpopular, in some parts of the Union; 
while its terminating the recent controversies which 
hazarded our peace with Great-Britain — disappointing 
the vehement haters of that country and at tne same 
time ardent lovers of France — raised up enemies to its 
ratification, in every part of the Union. It was ratifiecl, 
however, and executed; and procured for our mer- 
chants, who had suffered by British spoliations, indem- 
nities to the amount of more than five millions of dol- 
lirs, paid to them by the British government. What 
did tney obtain for ten fold more aggravated spolia- 
tions committed on their vessels and merchandise, aiid 
to ten times that amount, by the Republican and Im- 
perial Governments of France ? Not one cent 

Every independent American must, I presume, view 
this subject (our relations with France) in the light in 
which I have now placed it ; and be willing, should it 
become necessary, to concur with the only great, free 
and independent nation on earth, besides our own, in 
measures which the interest and welfare of both may 
require, to prevent the re-establishment of despotism 
in the New World. 
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That France afforded assistance to the United States^ 
in our revolutionary war, exclusively for her own in- 
terest, had long ago been manifested ; and it seems 
impossible that with Mr. Jefferson it should ever have 
been a subject of doubt But the People of the United 
States having unwittingly entertained and steadily 
cherished the contrary opinion, their prejudice was too 
strong to yield even to the force of moral demonstra- 
tion. And the leaders of the opponents of the federal 
administration seized on this honest prejudice in fap 
your of France, to obtain popularity ; while by every 
means they excited and promoted opposite sentiments 
towards Great-Britain, which the resentful passions eih 
gendered in the revolutionary war rendered it easy tq 
propagate among the people. These prejudices, dili- 
gently cultivated, were among the cnief means by 
which Mr. Jefferson and his partisans acquired a pre* 
dominance ; and they may now safely abandon the 
scaffolding by which they rose to power. Still, how- 
ever, for Sie purpose of enjoying, exclusively, all the 
benefits to be derived from its possession, they con- 
tinue to arrogate to themselves the name of Republic 
cans ; willing and desirous that their federal opponents 
should, by the people, be deemed aristocrats and mo- 
narchists. Yet to the Federalists are they indebted 
for their republican constitution and republican govern- 
ment ; both of which are now very good things, and 
ip their hands quite unexceptionable. Many years 
ago, in the Senate of the United States, I heard the 
most frailk, the most bold, and in my opinion the mos^ 
able politician of the, so called, republican party, pro- 
nounce a eulogy on the Constitution, as strong and 
honourable as words could express. And even Mr. 
Jefferson must have entertained the like opinion ; or, 
in conformity with his libellous remarks on it to his 
friend Mazzei, he would have proposed to change its 
features. And now he appears to desire only one al^ 
teration — ^to destroy, as I have before remarked, the 
independence of the judges. And having three an4 
twenty years ago pronounced the citizens of <lie Uni- 
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led States, composed of the different political parties, 
^ all republicans, all federalists," it might have been 
fexpected that by this time, at least, he would be willing 
"we should together form one people^ one nation^ equally 
entitled to, and equally enjoying the advantages to d€ 
/flerived from, the government of our common country ; 
but it is not so. In his letter to Lieutenant Governor 
JBarry, before mentioned, he affects to doubt (for if he 
really doubts he must be a blinder and more narrow 
minded politician than any of his intelligent followers) 
be, I say, affects to doubt whether it would be safe to 
admit federalists into the republican " camp !■' that is, 
to admit to a participation of the public offices, the 
men whom he, before the representatives of the natioa 
and a numerous assembly of citizens, pronounced, either 
honestly or deceitfully (he may choose which term he 

fxleases^ to be republicans ! And he desires still to 
bster tne spirit of party, by party names ; and, assign^ 
ing to his own the name of whigs — originally in Eng-s* 
gland designating the friends of liberty, in opposition 
to the partisans of the tyrannical race of the Stuarts, 
who were called tories — ^he would brand all federalists 
with the latter name, to induce a belief among the peo^ 
pie, that federalists are enemies to liberty! What 
federalist can feel a shadow of respect for such a man ? 
If they suppose him sincere in broaching such ideas, 
they must tnink lightly of his pretensions to wisdom 
as a statesman : insincere, I need not say what senti-, 
ment they will feel and express. 

Wailings for the condition of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, so long suffering under the Protestant oppression 
of the English government, have been heard through- 
out the United States. The Dissenters in England are 
also oppressed. Both pay tithes to support the Eccle- 
siastics of the Establisned Church. But what is the 
real condition of Federalists in the United States? 
How does it differ from that of the Dissenters and Ca- 
rbolics in the United Kingdom of Great-Britain ? Fed- 
e^ralists have long been payinor tithes to the established 
BoUtical Clei^ of the 'United States, who exclusively 
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enjoy all the benefices. Surely there are many hisk 
minded, liberal men, among the reigning class, wqo 
must see this injustice, and be Willing to provide a re- 
medy. One such man, elected the Executive Head of 
the Nation, and having in view only the "general 
welfare," and not the continuance of himself in power 
by a re-election, might remove the existing evil, and 
* set the people to rights." For the enjoyment of 
equal rights. Federal Emancipation is as necessary in 
the United States, as Catholic Emancipation^ is in Lre^ 
land. 

In stating the preceding facts, and the reflections 
they suggested, in regard to Mr. Jefferson,.! have writ- 
ten with the freedom which the occasion seemed to 
require, but without the consciousness of ^ny personal 
animosity. Towards me his deportment has ever been 
marked with urbanity. It is in reference to his con- 
duct and character as a public man, that he is present- 
ed as a just subject of reproach ; such as, on a further 
and full investigation, he will, in my apprehension, apr 
pear to the future impartial historian of our country. 
The sentiments exhibited in his letter to Lieutenant 
Governor Barry, at this period, I confess I could not 
have expected. That tliey have excited in ^me a de- 
gree of indignation, I cannot, nor do I desire to, con- 
ceal. 
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SECTION II. 
John Quincy Adams, and Mr. Jefferson's Embargo* 

The first eight letters in the " Correspondence^' 
were interchanged between Nov. 28, 1803, and March 
15, 1804. After the lapse of four years and a half, ap- ' 
pears No. IX, dated Sept 19, 1808, from Cunningham; 
in which he mentions The Embargo ; and, after " la- 
** menting that the bitterness of rebuke so often mani-* 
*'fested towards his son (John Quincy Adams) had 
" been extended to Mr. Adams himself," asks his opi- 
nion " on that public measure, which had so agitated 
** our country," and in producing which his son had 
acted so conspicuous a part. This imlucky question 
was the putting of a match to a mass of combustibles, 
which soon kindled to a flame, and threatened to bum 
me up. 

John Q. Adams and myself were, in 1803, chosen 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts to represent that 
State in the Senate of the United States ; and we took 
our seats there in the sessicn^i which commenced in 
October of that j^ar. He was then a federalist, and 
for a good while acted in that character. Some cases, 
however, occurred, in which he displayed a zeal in co- 
incidence with the views and wishes of the President, 
Mr. Jefferson. He particularly distinguished himself 
in the attempt to expel from the Senate John Smith of 
Ohio, as one concerned in Aaron Burr's conspiracy, or 
project, whatever it was : for Burr and his accomplices 
were the marked*objects of Mr. Jefferson's hatred and 
revenge. There were passages in Mr. Adams's report 
in Smith's case, which outraged, I believe, every dis- 
tinguished lawyer in America. The process of law, 
wim its " pace of snail," was too slow for his ven- 
geance. But this by the by. It was the unfortunate 
question of the Embargo, which, in regard to myself, 
set the ink a-running through President Adams'^ pen ; 
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and it continued running in the whole of his corres-' 
pondence, uot iinmingled with gall. Of the Embargo, 
therefore, it is necessary to give an account 

The Emperor Napoleon l5onaparte, in the prosecur 
tion of his plan of univei*sal dominion, having overtura- 
ed the Prussian monarchy — and resting a Uttle while 
in its capital, Berlin — on the 21st of November 1806, 
issued a decree, called the Berlin decree ; whose ob- 
ject was, the destruction of the cotnmerce of Great- 
Britain, his persevering enemy, and the only country 
in Europe (the waters of the sea intervening) which 
his arms could not reach. The decree consisted of 
ten articles. By the first, " The British Islands are de^ 
" clared in a state of blockade." By the second, ^ AD 
^ commerce and correspondence with the British Isl- 
** ands are prohibited.'' And by the fifth, " All trade 
** in English merchandise is forbidden ; all merchan- 
^ dise belonging to England, or coming from its manu- 
** factories and colonies, is declared lawful prize."* 

Plain as was the intention of this decree., from the 
words of it, yet an interpretation, indicating an excep- 
tion favourable to the neutral commerce of the United 
States, was given to it, by the French Minister of Ma- 
rine — but unsanctioned by the Emperor, or even by 
his Minister for Foreigpn Affairs, to whose department 
(as the Minister of Marine avowed) the question more 
pronerly belonged. That interpretation, however, 
served to amuse our government — willing to be amus- 
^d — even when not bearing on its face (to use the 
words of President Adams in another case) " the plau- 
sible appearance of a probability" of its giving the 
real meaning of the decree. At length the time ar- 
rived, when it suited the convenience of the Emperor 
to carrv hifi decree into risrorous execution. The 
commerce of the United States with the British do- 
minions was probably at that time of as much import- 
ance to the former, as their commerce with all the worid 
besides ; and, as the benefits of a fair commerce are 

* The wbolo rierro^, an 1 th • -^ocuin'-nts rommrnirnted with it, H' tbePre- 
Mdent, areift te volBines of 8tate Pspersj publiabed hj Wait and Sobs. 
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reciprocal, Great-Britain shared with the United States 
the advantages of that intercourse ; and so far the 
views of the imperial tyrant were obstructed. He 
had long shown himself indifferent to the interests of 
his own commercial subjects : the plunder of conquer- 
ed nations supplied the place of that revenue which 
would accrue from foreign commerce. He, of course, 
would be perfectly regardless of the interests of the 
United States. So the Berlin decree went into full 
operation. The papers on the subject were transmit- 
ted to our government from Paris, by General Arm- 
strong, our minister at the imperial court ; and were 
communicated by the President to Congress, with the 
following message, recommending an '. 

Embargo. 

*' To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 

" The commuDi cations how made, shewing the great and increas-^ 
ing dangers with which oar ressels, our seamen, and merchandis^y 
are threatened on the high seas and elsewhere, from the belligereat 
powers of Europe, and it heing of the greatest importance to keep 
in safety these essential resources, I deem it my duty to recommend 
the subject to the con^^ideration of Congress, who will doubtless per- 
ceive all the advantages which may be expected from an inhibitioh 
oS the departure of our vessels from the ports of the United States. - 

" Their wisdom will also see the necessity of making every prepa- 
ration, for whatever events may grow out of the present crisis. 

'^ / ask a return of the letters of Messrs. Armstrong and Champagny^ 
which it would be improp4ir to make pubtie,^^ 

"Dec. 18, 1807. TH: JEFFERSON." 

The last paragraph of the message (in Italics) is 
omitted in the copy in the State Papers, as well as in 
the Journal of the Senate ; but is retained in the Jour- 
nal of the House of Representatives. It was, on a for- 
mal motion in the Senate, ordered not to be entered on 
their Journal. I cannot assign, for I do not recollect, 
any reason for it Possibly the mover felt some deli- 
cacy oit the subject, after voting for the law recommend- 
ed in the message ; seeing a part of the documents, on 
which it was avmoedly founded^ were withdrawn ; and 
so far the basis -of his vote' was taken away. 

No. 1. Was a proclamation, dated Oct 16, 1807, by 
the King of Great-Britain, requiring his ^^ natural bom 
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subjects, seafaring men," serving in foreign vessels, to 
return iiome, according to their duty and allegiance, to 
defend their own country, then menaced and endanger- 
ed, from the arms of France and of the nations subject- 
ed to her power, whom she honoured with the name of 
allies. Such proclamations are common among nations 
engaged in war ; and no well-informed man will, I pre- 
sume, dispute their justness. And because it was kno^vn 
that numoers of such seamen did continue to serve in 
foreign vessels, British naval officers were required to 
take and bring away all such persons who should be 
found serving in any foreign merchant vessel ; but with 
a special injunction to offer no violence to such vessel, 
or to the remainder of the crew. 

No. 2. Was an extract of a lettei:, dated Sept 18, 
1807, from the French Grand Judge, Minister of Jus- 
tice, to the Imperial Advocate General for the Council 
of Prizes. It was an answer to some questions which 
concerned the execution of the Berlin decree. 

" 1st. May vessels of war, by virtue of the imperial 
** decree of the 21st of November last, seize, on ooard 
" neutral vessels, either English property, or even all 
" merchandise proceeding from the English manufao* 
" tories or territory ?" 

" Answer. His Majesty has intimated, that as he 
" did not think proper to express any exception in his 
" decree, there is no ground for making any in its exe- 
" cution, in relation to any whomsoever." 

" 2. His Majesty has postponed a decision on the 
"question, Whether armed French vessels ought to 
** capture neutral vessels bound to or from England, 
" even when they have no Engbsh merchandise on 
"board." (Signed) ^^Regnier." 

Of these two papers no secret was made ; and for a 
plain reason ; the British proclamation had many days 
before been published in the newspapers. The copy 
laid bv-; Mr. Jefferson before the Senate had been cut 
out of a newspaper — a form not the most respectful, 
of a document laid before tiie Legislature of the United 
^(^^bjy their President In like manner, the itdh 
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stance, if not the words, of the Grand Judge Regniei^ft 
letter had been published. But these two papers had 
excited little, if any, concern among those most inter- 
ested — our merchants and seafaring people : they saw, 
in the proclamation, not an increased^ but a diminished 
danger of impressments ; and French cruisers on the 
seas were then few in number. 

The third paper was a letter, dated Sept 24, 1807, 
from General Armstrong to the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Champagny ; asking him^ whether the 
report he had just heard was true — " that a new and 
^ extended construction, highly injurious to the com- 
" merce of the United States, was about to be given to 
" the Imperial decree of the 21st of November 1806" 
(the Berlin decree.) 

The fourth document was Champagny's answer to 
Armstrong, bearing date Oct 7, 1807, and which, with 
a little difference in the phraseology, is the saine with 
that of the Grand Judge Regnier, before mentioned, to 
the Imperial Advocate General ; from whom, indeed, 
Champagny says he received the explanation. These 
are his words : ^ His Majesty has considered every 
^ neutral vessel, going from English ports, with car- 
" goes of English merchandise, or of English origin, as 
" lawfully seized by French armed vessels." 

Here an obvious question presents itself Seeing 
Armstrong's letter simply asks the question, whether 
his information about the Berlin decree was correct — 
and Champagny's answer tells him that it was — why 
did Mr- Jefferson ask a return of these two papers, 
saying, " it would be improper to make thetn public" ? 
Tne solution may be found in the last paragraph of 
Champagny's letter, in which he says, " The decreeiof 
^ blockade has now been issued eleven months. The 
" principal powers of Europe, [meaning Holland, Spain, 
" and the other powers which the arms of France had 
" subjected to her controj[] far from protesting against 
** its provisions, have adopted them. They have per- 
" ceived that its execution must be complete to render it 
" more effectuaV^ The conmierce of the United States 
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«un^a$sed that of all the other neutral nations ; and 
with the British dominions was ver>' extensive, and of 
vast importance to both. To render the blockade of 
the British islands " complete," the commerce of neu- 
trals with them must cease. This object, in respect to 
the United States, could be accompiishcrd only by an 
Embargo. In four days after the arrival at Washing- 
ton of Armstrong's despatches by the Revenge, con- 
taining the letters of the Grand Judge and Bonaparte's 
Minister Champagny, Mr. Jefferson recommended his 
Unlimited Embargo.*— One more fact : — On the 8th 
of February 1808 (less than two months after the 

Kassing of the embargo law) the Secretary of State, 
Ir. Madison, in his letter to General Armstrong, oft 
this subject, says, " The conduct of the French : go* 
" vemment, in gilding this extended operation to it» de- 
'^ cree, and indeed in issuing one with such ait oppft- 
** rent or doubtful import against the rights of the sei^ 
^' is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the inability 
** to enforce it on that element, exhibited the measure 
" in the light of an empty MENACE. t ■ So theo^ Mr. 
Jefferson's Embargo, which prostrated our inuneni^e 
commerce, which ruined many^ and seriously ii\|ure^ 

* The following' extract, recently found among- my papers, of a Icttei*, flated 
January 2; 1808 (eleven days aftet the embargo law had passed) fanfi.t 
resp-'Ctable gentleman in New- York to his father, a member of Congress at 
Washing-ton, merits attention. ' ' 

" It is said, and from correct sources, that Mr. Armstrong' gaye Bot!C9<>tli 
'' Amsterdam, that a general embargo would take place in- the Unrted States 
« immediately on the arrival of the ReVensre ; and that, in one day, sug^r rose 
<< from 13 to 19 dollars, and coffee from' 21 to S7 stivers, in consequenoe of 
" that information." 

The Revenge arrived at New- York. The bearer of the despatches was 
Dr. BuUus, surgeon to the marine corps. New-York papers announced her 
Urnval, and, among other articles of news, stated tliis — that the French Em- 
peror said there should be no neutrals. I did not doubt the truth of the jeport; 
but, not having the evidence of the fact, in my first letter, to Gov. Sullivan, 
Feb. 16, 1808, on tbc embargo, I merely asked the question, '* Has the French 
Emperor declared that he will have no neutrals r" J. Q. Adams, in his letter 
\o Mr. Otis, dated tlie following 31st of March, roundly affirmed, that "The 
French Emperor had not declared that he would have no neutrals.": Tetit 
afterwards appeared that Gen. Armstrong otficially communicated the Em- 
peror's declaration, "That the Americans should be compelled to take the po- 
sitive character of cither aUia or eiumUtf^ that is, they should not be 
traU. 

t State Papers, vol. 1808-9, page 232: 
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all, of our citizens, was founded on an empty menace ! I 
now leave every intelligent reader to judge, whettier 
the real object of the Embargo was, " to keep in safety 
" our vessels and merchandise,'' — or, to render the 
French Emperor's decree of blockade of the Eritish 
islands " complete." To him, it is certain, the Em- 
bargo was acceptable ; he passed a decree to en- 
force its execution. And at a subsequent period (Au- 
gust 5, 1810) his minister informed Gen. Armstrong, 
that " the Emperor applauded the Embargo." 

Such were the grounds, or pretexts, for the Embar- 
go. The President's message, and the four papers ac- 
companying it, were referred to a committee, of whom 
John Q. Adams was one. In a short time they re- 
ported a bill for laying an Embargo. It was read 
once. A motion made to read it, immediately, a 
second time, was objected to ; it was repugnant to a 
standing rule of the Senate, wisely formed, to prevent 
hasty decisions. To remove this difficulty, the Senate, 
on a motion for the purpose, " Resolved^ That so much 
*' of the 12th rule for doing business in the Senate, as 
" requires that three readings shall be on three diffe- 
^ rent days, unless the Senate unanimously . Aired other- 
*' wise, be suspended for three days." The bill was 
then read a second time, as in committee of the whole, 
and reported to the House without amendment. Then 
the bill (having been quickly, engrossed) was read a 
third time, and passed — ^yeas 22, nays 6. Those who 
voted in the negative were 

Messrs. Crawford, Maclay, 

Goodrich, Pickering, 

Hillhouse, White. 

The time occupied in this business, from the recep- 
tion of the President's message, to the passing of the 
bill, was about four hours. It was Friday. A motion 
was made to postpone the further consideration of the 
bill until the next Monday : It passed in the negative. 
On motion of Mr. Crawford, — ^That the bill be post- 
poned till the next day, it passed in the negative, yeas 
12, nays 16. Mr. Adams was among the nays. No 
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member of the Senate displayed equal* zeal, for the 
passing of the bill. In opposing a postponement, to . 
obtain further information, and to consid^ a measure 
of such moment, of such universal concern, Mr. Adams 
made this memorable declaration : ^ The President has 
" recommended the measure on his high responsibiU- 
" ty : / would not consider — / would not deliberate : I ^ 
" would act. Doubtless the President possesses suck 
farther information as will justify the measure-^ ! 
This sentiment was so extraordinary, that I instantly 
wrote it down. It shocked even Mr. Jeflferson's de- 
voted partisans. " However I may votCj (a member 
was heard .to remark) that is too much for me to say^ 
For my own part, I originally viewed, and I still view, 
the sentiment as so abhorrent to the principles of 
a free government, so derogatory to the character of a 
member of Congress, such a dereliction of duty, and 
so disgraceful to a man of sense, that I am incapable 
of conceiving of any counterbalance in official honours 
and emoluments. An embassy, a judgeship, or the 
presidency, to an honourable and independent mind, 
would, in the comparison, be " as a drop in the buck- 
" et — and the small dust of the balance." Upon the 
principle advanced by J..Q. Adams, what becomes of 
the '*' checks and balances,'' which are the pillars of 
his father's " Great Work" (as it has been called) on 
the American Constitutions of Government ? By the 
Constitution of the United States, the Senate and 
House of Representatives were intended as checks on 
the acts of each other, and both as checks on those of 
the President. The sentiment expressed by Mr. Ad- 
ams resolves the whole business of legislation into 
the will of the Executive. 

The bill, passed by the Senate, was immediately 
sent to the House of Representatives. There it was 
long and earnestly contested ; and did not pass until 
Tuesday, the 22d of December. On the same day it 
received the President's approbation, and became a 
Jaw. 

In the year 1807, the registered tonnage of the XJiSh 
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ted States, employed in foreign trade, amounted to 
848,306 tons. Of this, Massac Ijusetts owned 310,309 
tons, almost equal to the united tonnage of the three 
states of New-York, Pennsylvania and Maryland^ w hich 
amounted only to 322,836 tons* That vast quantity of 
shipping belonging to Massachusetts, giving employ*- 
ment to many thousands of her citizens on the water 
and on the land, was to be laid waste by the Embargo^ 
unlimited in its duration, and contemplated, I have not 
a shadow of doubt, by its author, to endure as long as 
the war between France and Great^Britain should con- 
tinue. 

Seeing ihen^ as every impartial reader will now see 
and ackno^viedge, that the reasons, presented to Con?- 
gress for imposing the Embargo^ were but shallow 
pretences, and, as resting on the Berlin decree, amount^ 
ed, according to Mr% Madison, only to " an empty me-^ 
nace i^ and as, according to J. Q. Adams (as will pre-' 
gently be shown) the four papers laid before Congress^ 
containing Mr. Jefferson's reasons for recommending 
an Embargo, were but four " naughts ;" and viewing 
with horror and indignation its destructive eflfects ; 1 
thought it to be my duty to give to the greatest navi- 
gating State in the Union, which I in part represent- 
ed, such information concerning it as was ip my power j 
that the State might take such measures to ootain a 
removal of the evil as her wisdom should direct. For 
thispurpose, I wrote a long letter, dated the 16th 
of February 1808, to Mr, Sullivan, Governor of Mas^ 
«achusetts, to be laid before the Legislature, then in 
session ; and through that channel to pass to all my 
fellow-citizens. But, from a knowledge of his party- 
politics, apprehensive that my object would not be 
obtained through him, I sent a copy to my excel* 
lent friend, the lately deceased George Cabot— a man 
of so enlightened a mind, of such wisdom, virtue and 
piety, that one must travel far, very far, to find hia 
equal. After waiting a few days, finding that the ori- 
ginal wad not communicated to the Legislature, Mr. Ga- 
liot sent the copy to a printer. It first appeared in a 
.small pamphlet; and, being re-pubJlii9h<^4 ID pamphkl||| 
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and newisrpaDera, waM soon spread over the IKmfed 
States. Ill this It tter I neither named nor alluded to 
my colleague, J. Q. Adams. 

The Governor refused to communicate my li^tter to 
the Legislature. He sent it back to me, in a letter of 
rebuke, for my expecting him to make such a commu* 
nication. In my reply, justifying the step I had take% 
J said, ^ I confess there seemed to be a peculiar fitness 
^ in a Senator^s addressing the Legislature from whom 
^ he immediately derives his appointment . And in the 
^^ present case, seeing my letter embraced the highest 
^^ concerns of our country, in which Massachusetts 
^ holds so large a stake, especially in a cominei^al 
^ point of view, I could not imagine that I was offepdr 
^ ing her chief magistrate, in presenting a view of those 
^ concerns to him, to be afterwards laid b^ore theZ^^ 
>* gislature.^^ This reply was dated the 9th of D^clu 
On the ISth^ the Governor wrote me a loii|:i but DOt 
eery courteous, letter* My answer, not destitute of<r^ 
ciprocity, was still longer; and, in the e9tiinatLOi;L,of 
my friends in Boston, who caused it to bejpnntedf waSy- 
in all respects, a complete vindication. The last pank* 
graph ^n the Governor's letter contained these ivords : 
•^ Mr. Adams, your colleague, is quite opposed jto joq 
^ in his opinion of the embargo. He voted for it,, and 
.^ still. considers it as a wise measure, and as a necessi^ 
** ry one. I have his letters before me upon it '^ In 
answer to this, I say, ** True — he did vote for tlw? CMr 
■^ bargo ; and I must no\*^ tell your Excellency how he 
^ advocated that measure. It is not wiUin^y, sir, that 
^ I speak of him in an address to the public Though 
^ often opposed in opinion, on national measures, there 
" has never existed for a moment any pers<mal dilSe- 
** rence between us* But as you have now contrasted 
" his opinion with mine, to invalidate my public state* 
♦* ments, you compel me to relate the fact 
r " In my first letter I informed your Excellency of 
" the haste with which the embargo bill was passed iB 
^ the Senate. I also informed you that a 'little more 
^ time was repeatedly asked, to obtain further infot^ 




ion, and to tdnsi'der a measure of sucTi motnetaf^ 
'^'of such universal concern; but- that those reqi e* tft 
*• were denied ;' and I must now add, by no one niore 
^•'zealously than by Mr. Adams, my colleague. Hear 
** his words. But even your Excellency's strong faith 
"** ill fhe President's supreme wisdom may pause, while 
^ independent men will be shocked, at the answer of 
^ my colleague to those requests. ' The President (said 
** he) has recommended the measure on his high re- 

* sponsibility : I would not consider — I would not deli" 
^berate : I would act. Doubtless the President pos»» 
;^sesses such further information as will justify the 

* taeasure* ! — Need I give to ' your Excellency any 
^ other proof (though other proof abounds'^ of * blind 
*• confidence in our rulers T Need I give mrther evi- 
^. dence of * the dangerous extent of Executive influ* 
**ence?* When the people of Massachusetts see a 
•* naan, of Mr. Adams's acknowledged abilities and leam- 
^ ing, advancing such sentiments ; when they see a 
** man, of his knowledge of the nature of all govern* 
^ ments, and of his intimate acquaintance with our o^n 
*• firee republican government, and of the rights and 
** duties of th6 legislature ; especially of their right and 
!^ duty to consider, to deliberate, and, according to their 
^ (mm judgment, independently of Executive plear 
** sure, to decide on every public measure ; when, I 
** say,^ the people of Massachusetts see this, will they 
** wonder if a majority in Congress should be oter- 
^whelmed by the authority of Executive recommet^ 
^ dations f And had I not reason to be alarmed 
^*at the dangerous extent of Executive influence,' 
** which to me appeared to be leading the public mind, 
** by its blind confidence, to public ruin ?" 

The reader has now the whole of what was written 
and published concerning J. Q. Adams, in my corre- 
spondence with Governor Sullivan ; and it is to this 
tnat President Adams refers, when, after a page of vi- 
rulent abuse, he says, " He [Pickering] broke out at 
^last in a rage, and threw a firebrand into our Massar 
^ chusetts legislature against his colleague. The stub- 




"ble was dry, and the flame easflv took hold.'*^ Mr*v 

Adams, accustomed to let loose his yiolent. pa^sionsj, 
mistakes the ra^e burning in his own breast^ for a 
flame which he mncies that he sees lighted up ip the^ 
bosom of the person he is intemperately reviling. . 

In a preceding letter (XIV) dated Nov. 7, 1808, Mr. 
Adams lias been pleased to describe me in the follow- 
ing words : "The gentleman has wreaked his i^venge 
^ on my son, in letters which shew the character of the^ 
^ man bitter and malignant, ignorant and Jesuitical. Hi^ 
^ revenge has been sweet, and he has rolled it as s^ de^ 
^ licious morsel under his tongue." To this reproach 
I disdain to offer a contradiction. If the reader can fim^ . 
any ground for it, in the foregoing extracts from my last 
letter to Governor SuUivan (for, as I have said alre^y, 
it was in that letter only that I named or alluded to. hw 
wn) then let the reproach fasten upon me^ ;.- 

Here is the source of the father's wrath. In my cart 
respondence with Governor Sullivan, I was constrained 
to state, in the manner before mentioned, a fact which- 
occurred in the Senate of the United States^ in qrder 
to justify my own vote against the embargo, contrary 
to the vote of my colleague, J. Q« Adams, on the same 
question. Of the character of that fact, every reader 
will judge. I have given my own sense of it If j tlie 
fact waslionourable to his son, why should the falber's 
wrath be kindled against me for stating it ? That it 
has been kindled, and into a flame, his whole corr^; 
«pondenc6 with Cunningham affords demonstratiye 
proof. What is the obvious inference ? That, in his 
opinion, the fact recited was dishonourable to his sqb. - 

In his letter to Mr. Otis, Mr. J. Q. Adams intimates 
n reproach to me for spending my time, when a senar 
tor, in writing the letter to Governor Sullivan ; while 
lie was assiduously devoted to his senatorial duties. 
But where was his regard to his duty as a legislator for 
the Union, in advocating and voting for a law. which 
•paralysed all the business of the nation; when, by his 
ihm admission, it had only four ciphers for its basis f 

' « Ijotter XVn, to CvuttiigrbaiD, 
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Where was his attention to the rights and interests of 
his constituents of Massachusetts, when his utmost ex-- 
ertions were made to impose that law upon them ? a 
law deceptively called an Embargo ; wmch is a mea- 
sure sometimes adopted for an important national ob- 
ject, of a temporary nature : but the law in question 
was without limitation. The law was general in ita 
terms, interdicting our commerce with>.all nations: it 
would not have been convenient to discriminate : but, 
accurately speaking, its title should have been — ' An 
Act to prohibit all commerce with Great-Britain and 
her dominions.'- Whether J. Q. Adams really performr 
ed his duty in thus advocating and voting for the em- 
bargo—or abandoned it ; whether he guarded the inte- 
rests of his constituents of Massachusetts, or betrayed 
them, the reader can now form a pretty correct opin- 
ion : but, if he will accompany me as I proceed^ he will 
see the latter completely established. 

I proceed with the Embargo ; though I fear the 
reader will be as weary of the details concerning it, as 
the people of the United States were of the embargo 
itself, when they threw the intolerable load from their 
sthoulders. I pray for the reader's patience a little 
longer. 

Biy first letter to Gtovemor Sullivan, giving an ac- 
count of the embargo — exposing it stripped of the dis- 
guise which concegJed its deformity — was opening the 
eyies of the people, to see the delusion practised upon 
them. The administration stood in need of justificar 
tion ; and J. Q. Adams stepped forth as its champion. 
The zeal of new converts is proverbial. The justifica- 
tion was in the form of a letter, addressed, nominally^ 
to Harrison Gray Otis. In this letter, Mr. Adams took 
new gix)und on which to rest the embai^o; the British 
Orders in Council, of the 11th of November 1807 — 
issued to retaliate the French Emperor's Berlin de- 
cree. As the latter interdicted the commerce of neuf^ 
trai nations with the British islands — which in its exe- 
cution was extended to all the British dominions — i<a» 
pb^ct^ as already observed, being to ruin the wot^ 
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Coerce of Britain, as an esseutial source of that revenue 
which enabled her to contend successfully with France i 
so the Orders in Council interdicted the commerce of 
neutrals with France and her allies and their depend 
eies, and with all other countries, under the control of 
France, whose ports were shut against British com* 
merce ; with the exception, however, of a direct trade 
between neutral nations and the colonies of the ene^ 
mies of Greafc-Britain. Mr. Adams describes these or- 
ders as " studiously concealed until the moment wheii 
*they burst Upon otiT heads.^^ Whereas our govent 
ment was apnrised, by the British Secretary of Stat^ 
(Lord Howick) soon after the Berlin decree was issti* 
ed, that measure-i of retaliation would be necessary, oil 
Ihe part of Great-Britain. The first was a prohibitio!^ 
of the coasting trade carried on by neutral vesseli^ 
from one port to another of France and her allies ; anq 
notice thereof was immediately given to our Minister 
in London. This was on the 10th of January 1807i 
But the French Emperor continuing his Berlin decree, 
and in September, in that year, directing its execution^ 
without any exception of the nations aflfected by it, th0 
British government, having waited almost a year; jin<} 
no neutral nation having offered any efficient interpo* 
tsition to obtain a repeal of the Berlin decree, made and 
proclaimed the retaliating Orders in Council of No* 
vember 11th, 1807. 

Perhaps it may be asked, How could any of the na? 
tions then neutral, the United States for instance, th(> 
principal neutral power, interpose, with effect^ to ob- 
tain a revocation of the Berlin decree ? The answer 
is obvious. That decree was such a monstrous stride 
in imperial tyranny, so atroicious a violation of our trea-. 
ty with France (a treaty made with Bonaparte himself 
when first consul) such an outrage on the law of na- 
tions, that all conmierce with that country, and with 
her allies and dependencies, might have been prohi*' 
bited, and the prohibition effectually enforced ; while 
our commerce would have been protected against th? 
small naval power of France. The American navy^ 
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irith Ae requisite increase then in our power, WouIH. 
Mon have been completely competent to that object: 
not Mr. Jefferson's contemptible gun-boat system ; the. 
expenditures on which' were enough to have built a 
squadron of frigates. And had he possessed any por- 
tion of the spirit manifested by President Adams and 
the Congress of 1798, such a resistance would have 
been made * But nothing was more remote from Mr. 
Jefferson's policy than such resistance ; while it wa^ 
the only measure which could have had a tendency to 
effect a revocation of the decree. Or, if the pride and 
obstinacy of the Emperor should hav^ caused him to 
persevere, at least our commerce would have been 
protected. Whereas the timid subserviency of our go^^ 
vernment naturally invited the Emperor to persist ill 
his scheme of universal plunder. And the delusivd 
hopes which the actual conduct of our government ex- 
cited among the people, enticed them to hazard their 
property on the seas, and even to enter the ports 6f 
France and her allies; thus rushing into the mouthi 
6f the sharks which the decrees oip Bonaparte ha^d 
opened to devour them. 

- The British Orders in Council, of which every body 
I\as heard, were not, like French decrees, put in in^ 
ftant execution, " without a moment's warning :" they 
were not " pounced" upon all neutral commerce. 
Time was allowed for neutrals to receive informatioli 
of them, before their vessels would be subjected to 
their operation. These were the Orders which J. Q. 
Adams has said ^ stood in front of* the real causes of 
^ the embargo.'' " To argue (said he) upon the sub- 
** ject of our disputes witn Great-Britain, or upon the 
^ motives for the embargo^ and keep them out of sights 
^ is like laying your finger over tne unit before a se- 
•* ries of naught^j and then arithmetically proving that 

* To protect oar Qommerce in 1798, all commerce with. France and her 
dominions was prohibited. Our armed vessels were instructed to capture all 
French armed vessels. Oar merchant vessels were p<>rmitted to arm in theii* 
ourn defence. Vigorous measures w.'-re aHontoi to i ^r:r«:>ase our vessels of 
war. And all our treaties with France, j^rotsly violated b j her, wtf re decIftT'- 
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** they all amount to nothing." Now I will show, that 
when the embargo was Fecommended, and when the 
bill passed in the Senate, those Orders in Council were, 
in fact, out of sight of the President — out of sight of 
the Secretary of State — out of sight of the Senate — 
and out of sight of Mr. Adams himself 

1. Mr. Jefferson, together Mith his message recom- 
mending an embargo, sent to Congress the four papers 
I have already described; saying, that those papers 
showed the great and increasing dangers to our vessels^ 
our seamen and merchandise ; against M'^hich he ex- 

J)ected the wisdom of Congress would provide. And, 
ar from placing the Orders in Council m front of the 
causes for the embargo, there is not the slighteist rear 
son to believe that he thought of their existence. On 
the contrary, forty-six days afterwards, viz. in his mes- 
sage to Congress, of February 2, 1808,* laying before 
them the Orders in Council, he says, ^ I transmit them 
*" to Congress as a farther proof of the increasing dan- 
" gers to our navigation and commerce, which led to 
** uie provident measure of the act of the present ses- 
^ sion, laying an embargo on our own vessels." 

2. Mr. Maidison, in his letter of December 23, 1807t— 
the day after the embargo law was enacted — ^to Wil- 
liam Pinkney, our minister in London, says, "I enclose 
^* you a copy of a message from the President to Con- 
" gress, and their act in pursuance of it, laying an im- 
" mediate embargo on our vessels and exj^orts. The 
'^policy and the causes of the measure are explained 
" m thie message itself." But Mr. Madison, like Mr- 
Adams, was afterwards willing to drag in the Orders 
in Council to bolster up that mischievous measure. 
Accordingly, in his next letter to Mr. Pinkney, dated 
Feb. 19, 1808, Mr. Madison says, "My last, which was 
^ committed to the British packet, enclosed a copy of 
* the act of embargo, and explained the policy of the 
? measure ;" leaving out " causes." More cautious, 
kowever, tiian Mr. Adams, or having a better memory^ 

* State Papers, vol 1806-8, p. 263. 
\ State Papers, voL 1808-9, p, 260. 
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hjb does not venture to assign the Orders in Council ail 
a cause of the embargo ) much less to place them " in 
^^ front of the real causes of the embargo f but contents 
himself with saying, that " among the considerations 
which enforced it, was the probability of such de-^ 
crees as w6re issued by the British government, on 
! the 1 1th of November ; the language of the British ga- 
zettes, with other indications, having left little doubt 
*' that such were meditated." But these were after 
thoughts^ the expression of which does no honour to Mr. 
Madison ; as they bear an insinuation^ that those ru- 
mours of British orders were among the motives which 
influenced the President to recommend an embargo j 
which he knew was not the case. 

3. I have said, that as to J. Q. Adams himself, the 
Orders in Council were out of sight, when he zealously 
advocated and voted for the embargo. This is a plain 
inference from the facts I have already stated. When 
hard pressed for adequate causes for the embargo, and 
not finding them in the four documents communicated 
■with the message, Mr. Adams, it will be recollected, 
had recourse to the President's highly responsible re-- 
commendation of the measure, and the possible infor* 
mation locked up in his bosom, to justify the passage 
of the law. Now, if the Orders in Council furnished 
the great and prominent cause for the embargo, and 
ifi compared with them, the four papers assigned by 
the President as the only causes for an embargo were 
but four " naughts ;" is it possible that " those all-de^ 
vouring instrum^ts of rapine," as Mr. Adams call* 
the Orders in Council, should never have risen in their 
terrific forms to his view ? that he should not have so 
presented them to the view of the Senate ? and that 
they should not have caused him to pour forth a deluge 
of his appalling metaphors, in describing them ? I he- 
sitate not to pronounce it impossible. " Out of the 
abimdance of the heart the mouth speaketh." Should 
he assert the contrary, no man of common understand- 
ing can believe him. At all events, it is clear, from 
the President's first message and documents, and from 

9 
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^e quotations already made from his next messi^e, 
and from Mr. Madison's letters, that neither Mr. Jefier- 
-son nor he had the Orders in Council in their mindsi 
when assigning and mentioning the causes of the emr 
bargo. 

4. It is equally clear, that no other Senator, in vot- 
ing for the embargo, contemplated the Orders in Com*- 
<3il, because no one adverted to them in the discussion^ 

I now consider it as demonstrated, that Mr. Jeflfer- 
son's embargo was not recommended by him, '* to keep 
^' in safety our vessels, our seamen and our merchanr 
^ dise." And as no man who thinks at all does any 
•act of consequence without a motive, and as I agi inca* 
pable of discerning any other, I do not hesitate to say^ 
ihat its object was a cooperation with the French Em^ 
peror, to diminish^ and as far as possible to destrag^ 
4he commerce of Chreat-Britain ; and thereby compel 
her (it least 4o make peace j if not ' absolutely to wb^ 
Ject her to the control of the imperial conqueror ; when 
it was apparent that the object of his ambition was ufU- 
versal empire. I add, that the mischievous measure I 
have been exposing was not an embargo^ but.an absO' 
lute prohibition of commerce^ and therefore a violation 
of the Constitution: for the power given to Congress 
to regulate, cannot be construed to authorize the annp- 
hilation of commerce : but such was the nature, and 
such would have been the effect, of this perpetual law — 
perpetual in its terms — ^if the people of the United 
Itates had tamely continued to submit to it. But they 
would not submit ; and Congress were obliged to repeal 
it The commercial part of our nation considered the 
Berlin decree, and the still more outrageous one issued 
at Milan, with the British orders in council, superadd- 
ed, as less injurious than Mr. Jefferson's edict called an 
Embargo: and all those decrees and orders continued 
in force, when the embargo law was repealed. 

I have but one more fact to state on this subject ; 
it is this — that on his first hearing the news of the 
-embargo. President Adams earnestly condemned it. 
But he dad not then know that Im son had voted for it, 



and was its most strenuous advocate : that son, of 
whom he said, there was not an honester or abler man 
in the United States.* When afterwards he learned 
what a conspicuous part his son had acted in favour of 
the embargo, he also thought it a wise measure. He 
even doubted whether it ought to have been limited f 
He says, " The policy of a limitation to the embargo 
"is, in a national view, and on a large scale, a nice 
^ question."t That a man of his strong understandings 
extensive knowledge, and great experience, when judg- 
ing mth an unbiassed mind, should have condemned 
the embargo — especially an embargo of unlimited 
duration — was penectly natural ; and, but ipv the agen- . 
cy of his son J. Q. Adams in imposing it, and his con- 
tinuing joined to the dominant party, he would never 
have ceased to condemn it. Then, too, I might have 
been exempted from his calumnies : for it was my in- 
voluntary exhibition of his son's conduct about the 
embargo, that kindled the father's wrath against me ; 
which, in the effervescence of his foaming passions, 
threw up that foul scum which is spread over all his 
letters where my name is mentioned. 

The immense importance ascribed by Mr. Adams to 
his son, John Quincy, induces me to state — that, hav- 
ing received a law education, he commenced the prac- 
tice of it in Boston ; but soon (in 1794) when his 
father was Vice-President, he was appointed Minister 
Resident of the United States to the States of Holland. 
iHis father places this first step in diplomacy to the 
account of Washington's gratitude for the son's rescu- 

* Letter to Cunningham, No. XLHI, dated July 31, 1809. J. Q. AHaxns was 
then on the point of departure from Boston, bound to Russia, as minister ple- 
nipotentiary from the United States. ^* I hope," says the father, " his absence 
-*' will not be long. Aristidei is banished because he is too just He wiix 

** NOT LEAVE AN HONESTER OR ABLER MAN BEHIND HIM." Here is a singular 

confusion of ideas. To the inclement regioa of Siberia in Russia, her despots 
hare been accustomed to banish offending subjects. Aristides the just was 
driven into banishment by the votes of his fickle fellow citizens. J. Q. Adaids 
vokmiarily aecepied of the mission to Russia. It was his first reward for aban- 
doning the cause of federalism, and his father's and his own original principles. 
He perceived " there was no getting along, or being any thing, without jpopu* 
larity ;" and the path to popularity was that opened by Mr. Jefferson— then 
the idol of the peoj^ : his measures must be supported. ' 

t Iietter X, to Cunningham, p. 29. ^^m 
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ing the government from the overwhelming flood of 
democratic fanaticism, raised in the preceding year by 
the infl ence or proceedings of Monsieur Grenet, Minis* 
ter from the French Republic. " John Quincy Adams'9 
" writings (says his father) first turned this tide."— 
** Not all Washington's ministers, Hamilton and Pick- 
" ering included, could have written those papers, which 
" were $0 fatal to Genet. Washington saw it, and felt 
** his obligations."* 

Mr. Adams's overweening opinion of his son^s ta- 
lents, and his raging enmity to others, makes him for* 
get and confound times and facts. I had then nothing 
to do with the cabinet The general post-ofl5ce wm 
my department But Mr. Jefferson was at that tim^ 
(1793) Secretary of State ; and he has always been re- 
puted to possess certain talents, some knowledge of 
public law and of foreign affairs, and a familiar ac^ 
quaintance with the rights and duties of ministers; 
having himself been minister from the United States 
to the Court of France, from the year 1785 to 1789^ 
And being Secretary of State, it was his special dutf 
to enter the lists with Mr. Genet ; but he shrunk, it 
seems, from the fearful task. Alexander Hamilton^ 
too, then Secretary of the Treasury, was believed to 
be a man of understanding, with a capacity to manifest 
its strength on paper. Even at the age of eighteen^ 
he encountered successfully the most powerful tory 
advocates of British taxation. But what of all this f 
Mr. Adams represents Alexander Hamilton at one time 
as not possessing a particle of common sense ; at ano^ 
ther, as an ignoramus ; and that, in a certain conversa- 
tion with him, " he talked like a fool ;" and at length 
sinks him even below Elbridge Gerry ! Yes — Elbridge 
Gerry was Alexander Hamilton's master in finance !t 

In this state of terror and dismay, when all Wash- 
ington's ministers trembled at the sight of the French 
Leviathan, forth stepped a youthful champion, son of 

* Letter XH, dated Oct. 15, 1808, to Cunningrhain. 
t See Mr. Adams's Letter, No. Xm, May 29, 1809, published io the Bos- 
ton Patriot ; an extract from which will be inserted in the aectitm CH>iicejmD£ 
Hajoilton. 
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the venerable sage of Quincy, and (like the stripling: 
son of Jesse who slew the Philistine giant) " put a 
hook in his nose." 

It will be impossible to doubt of the persuasive mo- 
tives that influenced John Q. Adams to desert the 
cause, policy and principles of federalists, and join 
himself to their adversaries. In addition to what I 
have already stated, look at the following facts. 

In a little more than a year after turning out as the 
champion for the embargo, to wit, on the 4th of March 
1809, Mr. Madison (it being the first day of his presi- 
dency) nominated J. Q. Adams Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of the Emperor of Russia. The 
Senate put their negative on the nomination. But Mr. 
Madison, having called a special meeting of Congress 
in the following May, repeated the nomination ; and, 
by a change in some votes, the nomination was ap- 
proved. Mr. Adams was next appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of London ; then one of 
the Commissioners for negotiating a peace with Great- 
Britain ; and, in the last place, Secretary of State. 
There is but one more step in the ladder of ambition j 
and there are not wanting partisans to aid him in the 
ascent — so far as perpetual eulogies can give him aid* 
His abilities and learning have oeen highly extolled. 
His father possessed the same qualifications. But 
something more is requisite in the character of a safe 
and useful President. Whose passions, of the two, 
are the most violent, it may be difficult to decide. 
Those of the son may, perhaps, be managed with the 
most discretion : from tne father's errors he may have 
learned some degree of caution. But his review of 
the works of Fisher Ames, one of the most able, ex- 
cellent and amiable of men — and his last fourth of July 
oration — exhibit a temper which no candid, liberal and 
honourable mind would indulge. In both are mani- 
fested a rancour alike unbecoming a gentleman, a 
statesman and a Christian. Of what value are profes-^ 
sions^ without the spirit, of Christianity ? In vain will 
you «earch for this spirit in the conduct of either father 
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or son. In what part of the gospel did the latter find 
a warrant for him to throw the bolts of Heaven! 
Where, to authorize him to interpret the events of 
Providence, as the special judicial acts of the Deity, 
applied to individual sufferers ? In his oration, he hafr 
the boldness to ascribe the insanity of George the Third 
to the judgment of Heaven ; to consider his insanity — 
the most deplorable malady incident to suffering hu- 
manity ; an affliction, the bare idea of which would 
melt any but the most obdurate heart — as a punish- 
ment inflicted by God, for the evils experienced by the 
Colonies in his reign, from the oppressive acts of par- 
liament, and the consequent American war. " Suppose 
^*ye that those Galileans (whose blood Pilate had 
** mingled with their sacrifices) were sinners above all 
" the Galileans, because they suffered such things ? I 
** tell you. Nay :" — '*' Or those eighteen on whom the 
" tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that 
** they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jeru- 
'^'salem? I tell you. Nay." These words have an 
authority which J. Q. Adams will not controvert His 
father, more placable, has expressed his belief, that 
George the Third " was not a tyrant in disposition and 
** in nature ;" but that he was " deceived by his cour- 
^* tiers on both sides of the Atlantic ; and in his official 
^ capacity onlv cruel." 

Had J. Q. Adams been a private citizen, the senti- 
ments in his oration, here adverted to, would have 
been a subject of just reproach : but, viewing him as 
the Secretary of State — the officer of the government 
whose particular duty it was to hold a courteous and 
amicable intercourse with foreign nations with whom 
the United States were at peace — it was peculiarly in- 
decorous thus to insult the memory of the deceased 
King. From his general reputation, if there was, at 
that period, a monarch in Europe, whose actions and 
whose life were regulated by moral principles, it was 
George the Third. Will it then be deemed a stretek 
of candour to suppose, that he verily thought himself 
bound by the duties of his station, as the head of th©^ 
British empire, to preserve it entire ? 
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On the score of talents and learning, the experience 
of five and thirty years, in the United States, has fur- 
nished ample proof, that a practical knowledge of the ^ 
interests of the country^ and common sense deliberately 
exercised in forming a^ sound judgment^ united with 
perfect integrity and pure and disinterested patriotism^ 
are of infinitely greater value^ than genius without star 
biltiy, profound learning, ripe scholarship, and philoso^ 
phy ; — the latter often wasting its energies in visionary 
theories and political dreams. 



SECTION III. 

The Causes, pretended and real, for remoting T, Pick- 
ering FROM OFFICE ^ThE MiSSION TO FrANCE IN 1799—- 

The Pardon of Fries. 

It appears to have been a material object of Mr* 
Adams, m his Correspondence with Cunningham, where 
he labours to justify his dismissing me from the office 
of secretary of state, to show that I ^d not possess the 
qualifications necessary to perform the duties of it 
This reproach from him should have been spared, when 
he knew what I had written and published in Bostptt 
above five months before the date of his letter to Cunr 
ningham, No. XII, the first in which he introduces my 
name. Mr. Adams had certainly read that publication; 
for it is the same in which I recited to Governor Sulli* 
van J. Q. Adams's extraordinary sentiment in the em- 
bargo question, which I have already stated. Mr. Cun- 
ningham (Letter No. XI) asks the causes of my dismiss 
sion ; which (says he) ** I have never seen unfolded^ 
** and which Uol. Pickering has nearly pronounced in- 
•* explicable ;" referring to my last prmted letter to 
Governor Sidlivan, which is dated April 22, 1808. The 
principal object of that letter was, my vinijUc^tioQ against 
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many aspersions on my character. The urgent motiveifi 
to undertake that vinaication are expressed in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the same letter : 

" I am now, sir, far advanced in life. I have children 
** and grand-children, who, when I am gone, may hear 
" these slanders repeated, and not have the means of 
" repelling them. I have, too, some invaluable friends 
** in most of the states, and many in that which gave 
" me birth ; men who are the ornaments of society and 
** of their country. All these, if not my country itself, 
" interested as it is in the public concerns on which! 
" first addressed you [the embargo] have claims which 
** I ought not to leave unsatisfied. Thus called upon 
" to vindicate my character, I am constrained to give a 
** concise narrative of my public life." 

I shall not trouble the reader with long details. It 
may suffice to say. That early in 1768, when a marked 
line was drawn between whigs and tOries (the party 
names of that day) I acted with the foriner in all the 
measures of my countrymen, in oppos^ition to British 
taxation of the colonies — that in my native town I was 
a member of the various committees hused in that pe- 
riod, ' to support that opposition; and that on me de- 
volved all the writing which occasions called for : — 
That, prior to the war which ensued, I was elected by 
the freeholders of my native county, Essex, register of 
deeds — that, after tne commencement of hostilities, 
when Massachusetts organized a provisional govern- 
ment, I was appointed a judge of the county court of 
common pleas ; and sole judge of the maritime court, 
to take cognizance of prize causes, pursuant to the re- 
solutions of Congress, for the middle district of Massa- 
chusetts, comprehending Boston, Marblehead, Salem, 
and other ports in Essex. Into these places were 
brought most of the prizes taken by the armed vessels 
of Massachusetts. The number of those prizes, while 
I held the office, (which was until I joined the army 
under General Washington's immediate command) 
amounted to about one hundred and fiftv. In the au- 
tumn of 1776, the army being greatly reduced^ by the 
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Expiration of enlistments, and likely soon to be nearly 
dissolved, there was a call on Massachusetts for many 
thousands of her militia. I marched a regiment of se^ 
ven hundred men from Essex. The tour of duty tei> 
minated in New-Jersey, in March 1777. General 
Washington's head quarters were at Morristown* 
Some time after my return home, I received from the 
General an invitation to take the of&ce of adjutant gen- 
eral. In that capacity, I joined the army at Middle- 
brook about the middle of the month of June. In Sep- 
tember happened the battle of Brandy wine. Five days 
afterwards another general action was expected ; but, 
rain coming on, the enemy halted ; and, after some 
skirmishes between the advanced parties, the American 
army retired. In October the battle of Germantowtt 
took place. After the capture of Burgoyne's army. 
General Washington, reinforced by some brigades from 
the northern army, took an advantageous position at 
Whitemarsh, fourteen miles from Philadelphia. In the 
beginning of December, Sir William Howe led his ar- 
my from Philadelphia to Chesnut Hill, about three 
miles from the American army, and on the morning of 
the third day afterwards advanced, with his whole 
force, apparently with the expectation, or hope, of 
drawing Washington from his advantageous position. 
The advanced parties, and Morgan's rifle regiment, 
engaged the British advanced parties. Washington re- 
tainiiig his station on the hills, Howe returned to Phi-^ 
ladehmia. The American army then marched to Val- 
ley Forge, on the western side of the river Schuylkill, 
and hutted for the winter. 

Some two or three months before. Congress had con- 
stituted a Board of War. I was appointed one of its 
members ; and took my seat there as soon as a succe»> 
sor in the office of adjutant general was appointed, b©» 
ing the last of January 1778. Judge Peters was a mem- 
ber of the board, and we were joined by Generals Gates 
and Mifflin : but these two left the board not long af- 
terwards, and the business of it rested chiefly on Mr* 
Peters and myself. I cputuiup^ ioi thi^ station yntilthi^ 
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summer of 1 780, when General Greene resigned the 
office of quarter master general. Very unexpectedly, 
that office was proposed to me, and by Roger Sher- 
man, then a member of Congress ; a man whose name, 
in the annals of his country, will descend to posterity 
among the names of her eminent patriots and states*- 
men. Having taken a little time to consider the pro- 
position, I infonned him thsrt I would accept the office, 
should it please Congress to confer it. It was an ar- 
duous undertaking, and the more embarrassing because 
continental paper money was so depreciated as to be 
hardly worth counting ; and Congress had no other 
funds. Having accepted the office, I addressed a letter 
to Congress, proposing the expedient of authorizing me 
to value alKservices and supplies, in the department, as 
if to be paid for in specie, and to give certificates there- 
for, bearing an interest of six per cent This measure 
was adopted ; and with the aid of these certificates the 
business of the department, which under the new^ reg- 
ulations extended to all the states, was carried on, un- 
til that eminent citizen, Robert Morris, appointed su- 
perintendent of finance, by his personal credit, furnish- 
ed, in his o^vn promissory notes, (which foreign loans 
enabled him to redeem) a medium which passed as 
cash. I continued in the office of quarter master gen- 
eral to the end of the war. 

In the year 1791, President Washington appo\pted 
me postmaster general. At the close of the year 1794, 
General Knox resigned the office of secretary of war, 
and Washington appointed me his successor. In Au- 
gust 1795, on the resignation of Edmund Randolph, 
secretary of state, Washington charged me with the 
business of that department. Some time before the 
meeting of Congress, which was in December follow- 
ing, the President tendered to me the office of secre- 
tary of state : at the same time he frankly told me the 
names of three highly distinguished citizens, to whom 
he had offierjed, but who declined accepting, the office. 
Gene^l Washington knew me well, and that I had not 
enough of vanity or ambition to be wounded or hum- 
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Wed at the preference given to those gentlemen ; they 
were entitled to it: I only regretted that they declined 
the office. For myself, 1 objected, that the duties of 
the department of state were foreign to my former pur- 
suits in life ; and I thought myself unequal to the pro- 
per * discharge of them. He desired me to take the 
matter into consideration. When he again spoke to. 
me on the subject, I observed, that although tlie gen- 
tlemen he had named to me had declined the office, 
yet by a little delay he might find some other candi- 
date to fill it. The session of Congress was approach- 
ing. By inquiry among the members he mignt obtain 
information of a fit character not then occurring to 
him ; and I requested him to postpone the matter until 
the meeting of Congress. Tne President acquiesced. 
But as soon as Congress assembled — without speaking 
to me again — he nominated me to be secretary of state ; 
and the Senate approved the nomination. 

Now all these important offices, in the general go* 
vemment, were voluntarily conferred upon me ; the 
last, and highest, attended by the singular circumstan- 
ces I have just stated ; and all of them unasked for, in 
$iny form whatever. Yet Mr. Adams says, Pickering 
was ambitious ! Had I solicited these offices — had I 
made an interest through my friends, or intrigued with 
my enemies^ to obtain them— had I swelled with vani» 
ty on their acquisition — I might have been pronounced 
ambitious. The following are Mr. Adams's words :— * 
^' Under the simple appearance of a bald head and 
** straight hair, and under professions of profound re-r 
^^ publicanism, he conceals an ardent ambition, enviou9 
^* of every superior, and impatient of obscurity !"* 

My " bald head and straight hair'' are what nature 
has given me ; and I have been content with her ar- 
rangements : they are not a fit subject for reproach. Mr. 
Adams's ifriend Cunningham reminds biin, that it was 
rather unfortunate for him to attempt to degrade Ham- 
ilton, by calling him '^the little man ;" seeing, though 
ivith less flesh, he surpassed in stature both him and 

* Letter XVH, p. 66. 



liis son. — Of all men living, those who best know me- 
will say, that I am one of the last to whom a disposi- 
tion in any manner to disguise his sentiments,* should 
be imputed. 

Having seen, throughout the " Correspondence," a 
series of misrepresentations of comparatively recent 
events, it cannot surprise one that Mr. Adams should 
misstate an occurrence fifty or sixty years old. He- 
says^ that he was engaged in a cause in which my far 
ther was a witness : that *' while under examination^ 
^ though treated with the utmost respect and civility, he 
** broke out, without the smallest provocation, into a 
^ rude personal attack upon him," Mr. Adams. — ^I know 
my father's character too well to give any credit to the 
latter part of this tale. He was a farmer ; yet, bred in 
the town, his manners were Hot coarse and rude. It ift 
true that he thought all men were bom free and equal ; 
and though indisposed to any act of humiliation to a 
proud barrister, he would treat his poor neighbour with 
kindness and civility. — The story aamits of an easy solu- 
tion. It was, I presume, a cross-examination ; and that 
my father's testimony bore hard upon the cause of Mr. 
Adams's client. Then, as it not unfrequently happens^ 
(and I have often thought with too much indulgence from 
the court) the lawyer brow-beat the witness, with the 
hope to confound him, in order, amidst his confusion, to 
produce some change in his language that might lessen 
or destroy the weight of his testimony. Such, proba- 
bly, was Mr. Adams's conduct towards my father ; who 
had discernment enough to perceive tne insult, and 
spirit enough not to let it pass unnoticed. — In com- 
menting upon the testimony, in his argument to the 
jury, Mr. Adams says he raised a general laugh at my 
father's expense. He supposes that I was present ; 
and says " I have never forgiven him." — ^Now, whether 
this miserable tale be true in whole, or in part, or 
wholly destitute of truth, it is, as to the conclusion, al- 
together immaterial : for I never heard of it before ;, 
nor do I remember a single instance in which my fa- 
ther was examined as a witness in any court. There 
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was, consequently, no object on account of which, in. 
regard to Mr, Adams, I could impart or withhold for-- 
giveness. My father, at the age of 75, died almost six 
and forty years ago. 

I have mentioned one cause of Mr. Adams's viru- 
lent reproaches in giving an account of Mr. Jefferson's 
embargo/ I shall now mention another. His friend 
Cunningham desires to be informed by Mr. Adams of 
the causes of his dismissing me from office.* He 
eagerlv seized the occasion to vent his resentments, 
while he gratified the extreme curiosity of his friend. 

In his first answer,t Mr. Adams says — " Caesar's 
^ wife must not be suspected — was all the reason he 
** gave for repudiating her." fOn this reason I make 
but a single remark, that the Familiarity of this same 
delicate Caesar, with the other sex, was so notorious, 
that he was stigmatised as the husband of every wo- 
man in Rome.] Mr. Adams proceeds — '' Reasons of 
** state are not always to be submitted to' newspaper 
^ discissions. — ^It is sufficient for me to say, that I had 
^ reasons enough, not only to satisfy me, but to make 
" it my indispensable duty. Reasons which, upon the 
" coolest ddiberation, I still approve. I was not so 
^ ignorant of Mr. Pickering, his family relations, his 
^ political, military and local connexions, as not to be 
^ well aware of the consequences to myself. I said at 
-^ the time, to a few confideiitial frienas, that I signed 
" my own dismission when I signed his, and that he 
** would rise again, but I should fall forever." [This, 
I doubt not (the reader will pardon the apparent sole- 
cism) was a prediction after the event ; — ^Mr. Adams, 
when he wrote this letter, forgot the date of his pro- 
phecy.] ** His removal was one of the most delibe*- 
" rate, virtuous and disinterested actions of my life." 

On this part of the answer, I must pray the reader 
to pause for a moment. That there were, in his own 
views, " reasons of state," I am ready to admit : what 
they were will by-and-by appear. But his prediction,^ 
that for "one of the most deliberate, virtuous and 

* Jietter XI, dated Oct ^1808. f Letter XII, Oct 15> 1808. 
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** disinterested actions of his life," '* he should fall for- 
** ever" — while /, the subject of that act, ^ should rise 
" again" — appears, among intelligent and virtuous peo- 
ple, really enigmatical. Incapable, *as he represents 
me, on what ground could Mr. Adams predict that I 
should rise again ? — Never in my life did I court po- 
pularity, the usual road to honours and employments. 
Vet I have had many excellent friends, whose appro- 
bation has infinitely more than countervailed all the 
obloquy of which I have been the subject 

Mr. Adams proceeds — '^ If any future historian should 
" have access to the letter books of the Secretaries of 
** State, and compare Mr. Pickering's negotiations with 
** England, with those of Mr. Marshall, he will see rea- 
*' sons enough for the exchange of ministers." 

Be it so : but the actual comparison was out of the 
question when I . was removed ; my letters only being 
on the books ; and Mr. Adams saw very few of them ; 
as he usually passed half the year, enjoying otium cum 
dignitate^ at Quincy ; and during the sessions of Con- 
gress he never called for a letter book to read one of 
them. — HoAvever, he might very well calculate on the 
superiority' to which he refers ; as Mr. Marshall's dis- 
tinguished talents were well known ; and perhaps no 
one entertains a higher opinion of them than I do. 
Since we were personally known to each other, I have 
been happy in receiving uniform testimonies of his 
friendship and esteem. His elevated and generous 
mind will derive no pleasure from this contrast. 

Mr. Adams again. " In consequence of Mr. Picker- 
" ing's removal, I was enabled to negotiate and com- 
*' plete a peace with France, and an amicable settle- 
** ment with England." 

I do not know what settlement vnih England he re- 
fers to. The difficult question about impressment of 
seamen was not then adjusted ; nor in the two next 
succeeding administrations ; though in the latter of 
them it was one of the professed objects of a three 
years' war, vastly expensive in money and in human 
Jives : nor is it settled to this day. There was another 
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subject of dispute with England — the debts incurred 
by Americans prior to the revolutionary war, and re* 
maining due to British merchants. What negotiations, 
in this case, were carried on by Mr. Marshsdl and the 
British government, I do not know ; yet I am sure, that, 
on the part of Mr. Marshall, they must have been ably 
conducted : but, nevertheless, they did i\ot effect ah 
" amicable settlement," as Mr. Adams asserts ; nor any 
settlement at all ; imless it was, that the two parties^ 
imable to agree on terms, mutually consented to let the 
matter rest : for an actual settlement was not made un- 
tilJanuary 1802, near the close of the first year of Mr. 
Jefferson's presidency, by a convention negotiated in 
London, by'Rufus lung, the American Minister, and 
the British Secretary of State. This was a compro- 
mise about the British debts. It was agreed, as I 'have 
already stated, that the United States should pay to 
his Britannic Majesty, six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, ($2,664,000) for the use of his subjects, credi- 
tors to the American ante-revolution debtors, in dis- 
charge of those creditors' claims. — That he was ena- 
bled to make peace with France, in consequence of my 
removal^ is not true. The Commissioners, Elsworth 
and Davie, furnished with full and minute instructions, 
sailed for France six months before my removal ; and 
my being in or out of office was a matter of perfect 
indifference in the negotiations, and in their result. 

Having so far gratified Cunningham's eager appetite 
for secret history, he takes care to keep up the excite- 
ment, by saying, near the close of this letter, " But I 
" am not yet to reveal the whole mystery." Accord- 
ingly, in the next letter. No. XIII, Cunningham re- 
news his importunity " to be initiated into the whole 
" mystery," relating to me. 

In his next letter (No. XIV) Mr. Adams adds to the 
former subjects of negotiation, " discussions of great 
" importance with Spain," ^ well as with France and 
England. — On the discussions with Spain, I can speak 
with some certainty, having seen Mr. Marshall's letters 
to Col. Humphreys, our minister at Madrid. They 
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"werie few in number, and treated of the spoliations of 
our commerce, by the privateers of France and Spain. 
By both, the capturea vessels were carried into the 

{)orts of Spain, and there generally Condemned, in vio- 
ation of every law that is held in respect by civilized 
nations. The case was too plain to require the abili- 
ties of Mr. Marshall to discuss it The chief clerk 
whom I left in the Department of State, and whom Mr. 
Marshall retained, was quite competent to that task. 
The Spanish government was at that time but partial- 
' Iv independent. French Consuls in her ports erected 
themselves into tribunals taking cognizance of prize 
causes. The captures made by Spanish armed vessels, 
and unlawfully condemned in Spanish courts, were 
the subject of a treaty afterwards negotiated by Mr. 
JelBferson's minister to Spain, Charles Pinckney ; in 
which the Spanish government stipulated to make 
compensation for all which, on due investigation, should 
be round in that predicament But the Senate, to 
whom this treaty was submitted, did not (under an in- 
fluence easy to divine) advise its ratification. At the 
next session of Congress, the same treaty was again 
submitted to the Senate, who then advised its ratifica- 
tion. But it was too late ; the Spanish government 
now refused to ratify. It was rejected by our own 
government, in the first instance, because the illegal 
captures and condemnations, by French armed vessels^ 
and the French Consular Tribunals^ were not compre- 
hended, and stipulated to be paid for by Spain. She 
was in fact under duress from the French Republic, 
under whose authority, or efficacious countenance, the 
French Consular Tribunals were erected. On these 
three subjects of negotiation, Mr. Adams says, ** I could 
^ get nothing done as I would have it. My new min- 
** ister, Marshall, did all, to my entire satisfaction." 

Mr. Adams was a lawyer, a statesman, a diplomatist, 
of great experience ; and from his abundant resources, 
ready at his call, it would not be unnatural, or unrea- 
sonable, to expect, that, having endured his lame Se- 
cretary so long, he might be willing to lend him some 
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^d — ^to suggest at least some leading ideas on the s\ji^ 
jects in question : but of these he was certainly very 
sparing, if he offered any at all. As soon as a session 
of Congress ended, he hurried away to Quincy, to in- 
dulge himself in repose, almost free from the cares of 
government, and enjoying his office, with its emolu- 
ments, nearly as a sinecure. At the close of the very 
important session in July 1798, he posted off without 
informing any head of department that he was goin^ 
to leave the seat of government ! His son-in-law, CoL 
Smith, nominated tor adjutant general, had recently 
been negatived by the Senate ; and I supposed he de- 
parted in a pet Much in this manner he left the city 
of Washington, early on the morning of the fourth of 
March 1801, the day of the inauguration of his success- 
ful rival, Thomas Jefferson ; vexed and mortified that 
he was not himself elected to the presidency a second 
time. Washington stayed in Philadelphia^ and, with 
dignified courtesy, attended the inauguration of Mr. Ad- 
ams ; and afterwards made him a visit a;t his lodgings, 
before he departed for Mount Vernon. 

So much on the score of incapacity, with which I 
am roundly charged by Mr. Adams. With this, how-- 
ever, great as it may have been, it was somewhat cruel 
to upbraid me, after what had passed between Presi- 
dent Washington and me, when he tendered me the 
office of Secretary of State, as recited in my letter to 
Governor Sullivan, which Mr. Adams had read, and 
Avhich, as already mentioned, caused the out-pouring 
of his wrath ; and after I had held the office a year 
and a half under Washington, and three years and two 
months under Adams himself. 

If the reader will have the goodness to accompany 
me, we will now look on the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Adams having advanced far in gratifying Cun- 
ningham's inquiry concerning my dismission, the itch- 
ing curiosity of the latter prompts him to solicit further 
information. ** I wish," says he, " my suspicions were 
^: obviated or confirmed^ that his (Pickering's) far-fam^4 
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^ Ifeport to Congress, on our foreign relations^ was not 
** his own unassistedperformance." There were t\^'0 
reports relating to France, To the first Mr. Cun» 
ningbam must refer. It was in the form of a letter, 
of great length, dated the 16th of January 1797, ad- 
dressed to General Pinckney, the American minister 
at Paris ; a copy of which on the 19th of that month, 
Was communicated by Washington to Congress ; by 
whose order it was printed. It made a pamphlet of a 
hundred pages. Mr. Adams had satisfactory reasons 
to know, that it was my own composition ; but he care- 
fully avoided answering Cunningnam's importunate de» 
sire of information on this point ; it would have pre- 
sented a contradiction to his numerous vilifying re- 
proaches. This report was the result of a thorough 
and laborious investigation, which enabled me to con- 
clude with the following inferences : 

** From the foregoing statement we trust it will ap- 
" pear. That there has been no attempt in the govern* 
** ment of the United States to violate our treaty, or 
** weaken our engagements with France : That what- 
^ ever resistance it has opposed to the measures of her 
^ agents, the maintenance of the laws and sovereignty 
" of the United States and their neutral obligations 
" rendered indispensable : That it has never acquiesced 
** in any acts violating our rights, or interfering with 
^* the advantages stipulated to France ; but, on the con- 
*♦ trary, has opposed them by all the means in its pow- 
** er : That it has withheld no succours from France, 
" that were compatible with the duties of neutrality to 
" grant : That, as well by their independent political 
** rights,, as by the express provisions of the conmieF- 
** cial treaty with France, the United States were at 
" full liberty to enter into commercial treaties with any 
** other nation, and consequently with Great-Britain : 
^ That no facts manifesting a partiality to that country 
" have been, and I add, that none such can be, pro* 
^ duced. 

** Of the propriety and justness of these conclusions, 
^you will endeavour to satisfy the French govern- 
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••ment: and, conscious of the rectitude of our own 
** proceedings, during the whole course of the present 
** war, we cannot but entertain the most sanguine ex-r 
" pectations that they will be satisfied. We even hope 
** that this has been already accomplished ; and that 
** you will be saved from the pain of renewing a dis- 
^ cussion, which the government has entered upcm 
** with regret. Your mission and instructions prove its 
^ solicitude to have prevented its necessity, and the 
^ sincerity of its present hopes, that your endeavours, 
" agreeably to those instructions, * to remove jealousies^ 
^ and obviate complaints, by showing that they were 
** groundless — to restore confidence, so unfortunately 
** and injuriously impaired — ^to explain the relative in- 
^ terests of both countries, and the real sentiments of 
** your own,' have been attended with success. And, 
•* as a consequence thereof, we rely on the repeal of 
^the decrees and orders which expose our com- 
•* merce to indefinite injuries, which militate with the 
^ obligations of treaties, and our rights as a neutral na- 
** tion." 

Of the nature and character of this letter to General 
Pinckney, I can desire no higher or better opinion than 
Chief Justice Marshall's. In his Life of Washington, 
Vol. V, p. 725, he gives the following account of it : 

" Earfy in the session (1797) the President commu- 
^ nicated to Congress, in a special message, the com- 
** plaints alleged by the representative of the French 
** republic against the government of the United States. 
** These complaints embracing most of the transactions 
^ of the legislative and executive departments in rela- 
" tion to the belligerent powers, a particular and care- 
** ful review of almost every act of the administration, 
^ which could aflFect those powers, became indispensa- 
" ble. The principal object for the mission of General 
^ Pinckney to Paris having been to make to the Execu- 
** tive Directory those full and fair explanations of the 
** principles and conduct of the Amencan government, 
^ which, by removing such prejudices ana jealousies 
' as were founded on misconception^ might restore that 
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" liarmony between the two republics wliich the Pre- 
** sident had at all times anxiously sought to preserve, 
" this review- was addressed to that minister. It pre- 
** sented a minute and comprehensive detail of all the 
^ points of controversy which had arisen between the 
" two nations, and defended the measures which had 
^been adopted in America, with a clearness and a 
. ** strength of argument believed to be irresistible. To 
** place the subject in a point of view admitting of no 
".possible misunderstanding, the Secretary of State had 
" annexed to his own full and demonstrative reasoning, 
" documents establishing the real fact in each particular 
** case, and the correspondence relating to it." 

The other report I addressed to President Adams 
himself, on the 1 8th of January 1799, to be communi- 
cated to Congress. On the 2rst he made the commu- 
nication, with the following message addressed to the 
two Houses : 

" According to an intimation in my message of Fri- 
" day last, I now lay before Congress a Report of the 
** Secretary of State, containing his observations on 
** some of the documents which attended it" 

These documents consisted of a letter, dated June 
25, 1798, from me to Mr. Gerry, then in Paris ; of a 
very long letter from him to me, dated Oct 1, 1798, 
at Nantasket Road, the lower harbour of Boston, where 
h^ had just arrived from France ; prepared, of course, 
on his voyage ; and studiously framecl, to put the best 
face possible on his transactions with the French min- 
ister Talleyrand, after his colleagues, Pinckney and 
■ Marshall, had been obliged to leave Paris ; and of a 
mass of papers, numbered from one to thirty-five. To 
these I added two or three letters from Fulwar Skip- 
with, consul general of the United States at Paris, and 
some papers received by him from the French minis- 
ter, after Mr. Gerfy left that city. These were the 
documents referred to by Mr. Adams, in his message 
to Congress, on which I made my report ; which oc- 
cupies a pamphlet of 45 pages, published by order of 
the House of Representatives, 
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To understand perfectly, and justly to estimate, the 
conduct of the United States government, in relation 
to France, during the administrations of Presidents 
Washington and Adams, one must read the correspon- 
dences between the Department of State and the 
French ministers to the United States, Genet, Fauchet 
and Adet ; and the letters and reports of the secreta- 
ries of state, on the subjects in controversy between 
the two Republics. This, perhaps, will hardly be un- 
dertaken by any one, excepting tne historian who shall 
minutely investigate the public transactions of that pe- 
riod. Chief Justice Marshall, when writing the Life of 
Washington, read, as he once told me, tJie immense 
mass of letters and papers left by him, in relation to all 
his public transactions, during the long periods in which 
he was engaged in the service of his country ; and the 
reader has seen, in the extract from, the Life of Wash- 
ington, that all the acts of his administration, in relation 
to France, received, in the opinion of the chief justice, a 
complete vindication, in my letter of January 16th, 1797, 
to General Pinckney. My report to Mr. Adams, of 
January 18th, 1799, was intended, by an exhibition of 
the subsequent unjust, tyrannical and profligate conduct 
of the French government, to justify our own govern- 
ment in all its measures towards the French Republic, 
whether in its attempts to conciliate by negotiation, or 
of armed defence against her wanton and outrageous 
hostilities. The examination of Mr. Gerry's budget of 
documents, which constituted the basis of that report, 
led me to remark. That the points, chiefly meriting at- 
tention, were the attempts of the French government, 

1. To exculpate itself from the charge of corruption 
as having demanded a douceur of fifty thousand pounds 
steriing (222,000 dollars) for the pockets of the Direc- 
tors and Ministers of the Republic, as represented in 
the despatches of our envoys : 

2. To detach Mr. Gerry from his colleagues, and to 
inveigle him into a separate negotiation ; and 

3. Its design, if the negotiation failed, and a war 
should take place between the United States and France? 
to throw the Mame of the rupture on the United State??, 
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The report does not admit of an abridgement t can 
introduce only its concluding observations, the result 
of my examination. They are these : '* The French 
^' government, by always abstaining from making spe- 
**cific demands of damages — ^by refusing to receive 
** our ministers — ^by at length proposing to negotiate, 
** in a mode which it knew to be impracticable, with 
" the person who had no powers, and who therefore 
^ constantly refused to negotiate, and thus wholly avoid* 
^ ing a negotiation — ^has kept open the field for com* 
^ plaints of wrongs and injuries, in order, by leavins 
^'them undefinec^ to furnish pretences for unlimited 
" depredations. In this way it * determined to Jleece 
** us :' In this way it gratified its avarice and revenge ; 
^ and it hoped also to satiate its ambition. After a long 
^ series of insults unresented, kind a patient endurance 
** of injuries aggravated in their nature and unexampled 
^ in their extent, that government expected our final 
** submission to its wilL Our resistance has excited its 
^ surprise, and as certainly increased, its resentment 
^' With some soothing expressions, is heard the voice 
^ of wounded pride. Warmly expressing its desire of 
** reconciliation, it gives no evidence of its sincerity ; 
^ but proofs in abundance demonstrate that it is not sin- 
** cere. From standing erect^ and in that commanding 
** attitude requiring implicit obedience — cowering, it re- 
^ nounces some of its unfounded demands. But I hope 
^ we shall remember, ' that the tiger crouches, before 
^' he leaps upon his prey.' " 

Of the truth of this report — ^its conformity to facts — 
and the correctness of the inferences — ^Mr. Adams must 
at that time have been satisfied ; or he would not have 
communicated it to Congres. It is true he calls the 
report the observations of the secretary of state ; but 
they were the secretary's observations after passing 
Mr. Adams's examination and expurgation ; that is, af- 
ter he had marked a number of sentences to be struck 
out, because they bore somewhat hardly on the conduct 
of his friend and favourite minister, Mr. Grerry ; who, 
it must be confessed, appears as a principal actor, and 
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the hero of the report But, after this expurgation^ all 
that remained must be considered as having his appro* 
bation. But it happens to be in my power to present 
the reader with the opinion of a perfectly competent 
and impartial judee. In searching among my papers^ 
I have found the following letter from General (now 
chief justice; Marshall to me, which I trust he wiU ex- 
cuse my presenting to the public, seeing it is material 
to my vindication from Mr. Adams's aspersions on this 

f>articular subject. Readers will be pleased to recol- 
ect, that General Marshall, having been one of the en- 
voys to the French republic, with Mr. Gerry, was per- 
fectly acquainted with the characters of the Directory 
and their minister Talleyrand; and, comparing the 
management of this minister with Mr. Gerry with the 
occurrences under the direction of the same minister, 
during the six months that Marshall and Pinckney had 
stayed in Paris, was perfectly competent to form a cor-' 
rect judgment. 

General Marshall's Letter to T. Pickering. 

" Riehmand^ Feb. 19, '99. 
" Dear Sm, 

^' Ad occasional absence from Richmond suspended fbr some time 
my acknowledgment of the receipt of yonr very correct analysis and 
able commentary on the late negotiation with France. 1 wish it could 
be read more generally than ( fear it will be. 

" I am grieved rather thqf surprised at Mr. Gerry's, letter. To my 
comprehension, the evidence, on which his judgment is formed, posi- 
tively contradicts the opinion he has given us. From what iacts lie 
infers the pacific temper of the French go? ernment, 1 am unable to 
conjecture. That France is not desirous of immediate war with Ame- 
rica, is obvious ; that is, of reciprocal war — for she has been long mak- 
ing it on us ; but, that any indications appear of a disposition for a 
solid accommodation, on terms such as America can accede to, is by 
no means to be a^Jmitted. 

^^ It is strange that Mr. Gerry should state the negotiation to have 
been in a fair train when intelligence of the publication of the des- 
patches arrived in Paris ; while he represents Mr Talleyrand as hav- 
ing declined entering on the proposed treaty, until he could know the 
temper of our government on the communications that had been mi|de, 
which communications related chiefly to money ; and while also he 
states Mr. Talleyrand to declare,'~that he had never approved of send- 
inf a minister to the United States. 

i am, &c» 

J. MARSHALL." 



Every reader acquainted with the character of Gen« 
<iral Marshall (and who in the United States, at all 
conversant in public affairs, is a stranger to it ?) will 
be satisfied that my report, as communicated to Con- 
gress by Mr. Adams himself, far fronj containing any 
miug exceptionable, merits approbation. Fortunately 
it is in my power to show, th^t the passages struck 
from the original draught are alike unexceptioiiable. 
These I have exhibited in the section on Elbridse 
Gerry, from 9. press copy found among my papers, 
with all the parts tp be expunged, according to the 
President's oirection, included oetween brackets. I 
am aware that these minute details may, at this day, 
excite little interest; and I would not invite attention 
to them, had they not been rendered important by Mr. 
Adams, in niaking my original report the^basis of a 
malicious slander. 

Every American who lived in the days of the French 
republic, particularly in the years 1796,7,8aiMi9, or who, 
by a little reading, has become acquainted with the trans- 
actions of that period, will remember Ae familiar use of 
the letters X, i , and Z, in relation to those transactions. 
Those letters have often been repeated ludicrously, 
even as though they represented fictitious characters; 
whereas, in oecyphering the. voluminous despatches of 
our envoys, Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, I substitutes^ 
for a reason to be herein after njeiitioned, those letters 
for the names of persons introduced tb our envoys in 
Paris; whither they had been sent, and where they 
waited patiently for six months, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting an amicable settlement of all differences be- 
tween the United States and the French Republic ; 
which differences, by the government of that republic, 
in the hands of a Five-Headed Executive, called the 
"Directory," were made the pretences for a scene of 
piracies, in kind never surpassed, in extent neyer 
equalled by the barbarous Mahometan Regencies of 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. On the arrival of our en- 
voys at Paris, ** cards of hospitality" were sent to them, 
to entitle them to stay there unmolested by the police. 



iThey delivered to Mr. Talleyrand,* minister for fbl^i^ 
affairs, copies of their letters of credence ; and rightfully 
expected to be soon presented to the Directory, by its 
minister. But they were not presented — ^they were 
never admitted to the presence of that haughty and 
insolent Executive. The arms of France had subject- 
e<i Holland, Spain, Portugal, and the minor powers 
conveniently within their reach ; and even Austria was 
compelled to make peace. All the subject nations 
were treated with little ceremony ; and some with ut- 
ter contempt ; to which they submitted. The Direc- 
tory expected a like humble submission from the Uni- 
ted States. In this they were encouraged by their 
knowledge of a powerful party which from the begin- 
ning were opposed to the federal administration under 
Washington, and who persisted in their opposition 
during tne continued federal administration or govern- 
ment under his successor Mr. Adams. Few, if any, im- 
portant acts of the federal administrations, prior to the 
J ear 1799, escaped opposition from that party, of which 
Ir. Jefferson was the reputed, and undoubtedly the 
actual, head and oracle. This party vehemently op- 
posed even the building of two or three frigates, which 
were necessary to protect our commerce from the Al- 
^erines ! those frigates which, were the commence- 
ment of that navy which, in the late war having saved 
the administration from political perdition, has now be* 
come a favourite with the government^ as well as with 
the people. 

Instead of admitting our envoys to an Audience with 
the Directory, their minister, Mr. Talleyrand, employ- 
ed certain agents to make overtures — ^to inform them 
of the temper of the Directory towards the United 
States, as filled with resentment, on account of some 
expressions in President Adams's speech to Congress, 
in which he noticed the offensive discrimination made 
by the French government, between the people of the 

* This is the same extraordinary personage who, under the title of Prince 
Talleyrand, made an important figure for some years under the Emperor Bo- 
aaiKurtey and nnce in the court of Louis tlie Eighteenth. 
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United States and their government, in the last pu)4ie 
audience given to Mr. Monroe, minister from the Uni- 
ted States, on his taking 1^ ave of the Directory^ in the 
year 1796. 

. The parts of the President's speech, with which the 
Directory affected to be offended, regarded chiefly the 
speech of the President of the Directory to Mr. Moih 
ree. Mr. Adams said (and most truly) that it waf 
marked with indignities towards the government of 
the United States. " It evinced," said he^ ** a dispe» 
^'sition to separate the people of the United Statet 
**. from their government ; to persuade them that thejr 
^have different affections, principles and interest 
^'.from those of their fellow-citizens whom they them^ 
^ selves had chosen to manage their common ooncems ; 
^ and thus to produce divisions fatal to our peace.' W 
But not the government only w^s reproached ; the 
whole people of the United States were' insulted in 
the speech to Mr. Monroe : " They," (said thp Presi- 
*^dent Barras) "always proud of their liberty, toiU 
^ never forget that they owe it to France^ A gener- 
ous friend, who had conferred the greatej»t benefit, eveft 
at the hazard of life, on another, would never boast of 
it ; much less would he tauntingly remin4 the latter of 
his obligations. 

I have suggested, that the resentment of the Direcr 
tory against the American government was merely ^^jP- 
fected^ for the purpose now to be explained. 

Had there existed in the Directory a particle of 
honesty or honour, and had there been any s(^ grounds 
for complaint against the United States, our envoys 
would have been at once admitted:! to an audience ; 
commissioners would have been appointed to negotiate 
on all the topics of complaint ; ail differences would 
have been settled, and harmony and good will restored 
But the French government had no just ground' for 
even one of their complaints. Such was the opinion 
of well informed men at the time ; and such, the reader 
has seen, was the deliberate opinion of the enlighten* 
ed citizen, Chief Justice IVl^aishall, formed several years 
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^erwards, on an examination of all the public docti- 
ments, aided by his own personal kno wie age, relating 
to the subject. 

Why then, was there such a loud and Ic )ng continued 
^amour of the French government against the United 
States ; especially against their governn lent ? I shall 
not attempt to enumerate all the causes*. Those who 
<;onducted the affairs of France, doubtl ess, wished to 
involve the United States in the war commenced with 
England in 1793. But the President ( IVashington) af- 
ter the most mature consultation with the members df 
the administration, consisting of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Knox and Randolph, determined that it was the rights 
as weH as the interest, of the United { States, to remain 
at peace ; and, in pursuance of this determination, h^ 
issued his proclamation of neutrality, and enjoined up^- 
on the citizens of the United States an observance of 
all the duties of neutrality. The exa<ctnes8 with which 
the Executive endeavoured to secure: and enforce theit 
observamie offended the government of France. 

Having a serious controversy wit h Great-Britain on 
subjects arising t)Ut of the existinfg war, as well a6 
claim:s of vast importance resulting from the treaty of 
peace of 1783, the government of the United States, 
instead of plunging the country into an expensive and 
bloody war, sought redress by an aimcable negotiation. 
Success attended the pacific measure. By mutual 
stipulations, provision was made for adjusting all the 
matters in dispute between the two nations for which 
the mission was instituted. Of this treaty the French 
government loudly complained ; and pretended that it 
contravened some of the articles of our commercial 
treaty with France. There was no^ foundation for this 
complaint; the treaty with Great-Britain (well known 
by the name of Jay^s treaty) containing an article, in- 
troduced by Mr. Jay, for the express purpose of se- 
curing to France and other nations, Willi whom we had 
engaged in treaties, the perfect enjoyment of e^ eiy 
nmt and privilege to which those treaties entitled tl em. 
l^ierfedcaiMe(wfVencb«hm(mr about this treaty ^a^^ 
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that it prevented a war between the United States and 
her most hated enemy ^ Great-Britain. The French go- 
vernment pretended, that some articles in the British 
treaty gave that nation advantages not secured ' to 
France by our commercial treaty with her. To 
remove this ground of complaint, though under no 
obligation to do it, we offered to change our stipular 
tions with her which she said operated to her disad- 
vantage — or to make an entire new treaty, to give to 
her every advantage which accrued to Great-Britain by 
any article in Jay's treaty. But the French govern- 
ment evaded every offer we could make : it would not 
negotiate — ^it would not receive our envoys commis* 
fiioned for the sole purpose of adjusting^ by an amica- 
ble negotiation, every point in dispute between France 
and the United States. She had for two years been, 
carrying on a piratical war against our commerce ; to 
which we had made no armed resistance, and which 
therefore she preferred to mutual peace ; presuming 
that while so many nations, subdued by her arms^ 
humbly submitted to their fate, the United States 
would be alike subservient Threats, corresponding 
with these expectations, were thrown out, indirectly, 
to intimidate our envoys, to induce them to yield to 
her demands ; a compliance with which would have 
furnished to her enemy, Great-Britain, a just cause of 
war. Those threats made no impression on our en- 
voys. They persevered in their attempts to bring on 
a negotiation ; if with little hope of success, at feast 
with the expectation of such a development of the 
character and views of the French government, as 
would satisfy the people of the United States, strongly 
rejudiced in favour of France, that no treaty with 
er, compatible with the interest, the honour and the 
independence of the United States, was practicable. 
This was sufficiently ascertained some time before 
Pinckney and Marshall quitted Paris ; and at an earlier 
day they would have sent their final letter to the 
French minister, but were delayed by Mr. Gerry ; on 
whom, in private conferences, Talleyrand had made 
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impressions favourable to the designs of the Directory ; 
as will be more particularly related in another place. 
The Directory and Talleyrand expected to engage 
him singly to enter on a negotiation, and to impose on 
him sucn terms of a treaty as would suit their own 
and the interests of France ; such unequal terms as 
they had been accustomed to impose on the vassal na- 
tions around them, and which, once stipulated by Mr. 
Geny, and favoured by the whole party opposed to ' 
the federal administration, which was relied upon as 
partial to France, they presumedthe American govern- 
ment would not dare to reject. 

In the same letter, No. XI, dated Oct. 5, 1808, in 
which Cunningham desires Mr..Adam» to inform him 
of the causes of my removal, he says. That when in 
Philadelphia, soon afterwards, he was told, that when 
another mission to the French Republic was concluded 
on [meaning that which was commenced by the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Murray] " my aversions to any farther 
** negotiations with France were so untameable^ and so 
^' indecorously expressed, as to render me an unfit me- 
** dium for the communications between the two go- 
'' vernments, and unsuitable to remain in a ministerial 
" station.'' In the answer of Mr. Adams (Letter No* 
XII, Oct 15) he says, •* The reason you heard in Phi- 
>* ladelphia was quite sufficient, if there had been no 
" other ; but there were many other and much stronger 
'' reasons." All I need sav on this reason is — ^that it is 
a nonentity. And if Mr. Adams, in cases where his re- 
sentments are operating, were capable of any just 
reflection, he would have been ashamed to have adopt- 
ed it; for he continued me in office almost fifteen 
months after the institution of the mission; viz. from 
February 18, 17^, the day he nominated Mr. Murray, 
until the ]2th^of May, 1800, when he sent me my dis- 
mission. 

In his letter XVII, Mr. Adams mentions, as an evi- 
dence of my incompetency for the Department of 
State, and consequently to justify my removal, that 
when in the Senate of the United States, I was almost 
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always in a minority of two, three, four or five, in '34. 
Thi^ Mr. Adams has said, as he has said many other 
things, at random, without examination ; which shows 
how little his naked assertions are to. be relied on. 
The number of federal senators was small ; and there- 
fore, on questions in which the different principles or 
views of the two parties were affected, federal memr 
bers would of course be in the minority. But I had 
*the curiosity to look into the journal of the first session 
(1803-4) in which J. Q. Adams and I were in the Sen- 
ate ; and in making a list of the instances when the 
questions were decided by yeas and nays, I found that 
he was seven times in the majority and nineteen times 
in the minority-; while I was eight times only in the 
minority and twenty times in the majority ; and more 
than forty times we voted on the same side. I pre- 
sume (for it is too trifling a matter to be critically ex- 
amined) that we continued for the most part voting 
together, until Mr. Adams began to change his course, 
and finally joined the strongest side. But if a want of 
talents commensurate with the duties of the office of 
Secretary of State rendered me unfit to retain it, why 
did he suffer me to hold it so long ? Did it require 
three years and two months for a person of his know- 
ledge, discernment and experience (which he certainly 
believed were not surpassed, if equalled, in any man 
in the United States) to make the discovery ? And if 
he had made it, even by the end of one year, where 
was his regard to his official duty, in letting the public 
interests suffer, above two years more^ and at a most 
critical period, through my incompetency ? 

In his letter No. XXVI, (February 11, 1809) Mr. 
Adams is pleased to give me rank with three men whose 
names are familiarly known throughout the United 
States — Shays, who headed the dangerous insurrection 
in Massachusetts — Gallatin, a reputed leader in the 
Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania — and Fries, the 
author of the second insurrection in the same state, in 
the time of Mr. Adams's presidency. These three in- 
stances of treason^ the highest crime which a citizen 
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Qxa commit, he lowers to a small offence-^*^ a distur- 
bance" ! — ^But he had pardoned Fries ! (the mode and 
the apparent motive will be explained.) And what a 
cruel thing it would have been to have hung a poor 
man, only for disturbing the tranquillity of a state! 
This same Fries, however, was convicted of treason^ 
before the court in which that very able and learned 
judge, Samuel Chase, presided — ^the judge whom Mr. 
Adams calls his friend, and on whom he-has pronoun- 
ced a lofty eulogy. Associating me with the three per^ 
sons first above named, Mr. Adams asks — ^ And why 
may we not have a Pickering's disturbance ?" This 
idea of Mr. Adams's was suggested, perhaps, by some 
expressions in his son's letter to Mr. Otis ; in which 
he wished to have it believed that my opposition. ta 
Mr. Jefferson's embargo law, after it was passed — even 
so far as my letter to Governor Sullivan was in oppo- 
sition — was unwarrantable. From this wanton charge, 
basely insinuated, my political enemies will not think 
any defence to be necessary. However, I will refer t^ 
my letter itself, to Governor Sullivan, on which the in- 
sinuation rests, for a vindication. I need recite onlv- 
the last sentence of my letter on the embargo (for which 
I had shown there was no adequate cause) in which (* 
say, ^^ Regardless of personal consequences, I- have un- 
^ dertaken toxon^municate these details ; with the view 
^^ to dissipate dangerous illusions ; to give to my coa- 
^ stituents correct information ; to excite inquiry ; and 
^^ to rouse that vigilant jealousy which is characteristic 
^ of REPUBUC4KS9 and essential to the preservation of 
*' their rights, their liberties, and their independence.'* 
In another part of the same letter, I said, ^^ Nothinj 
*^ but the sense of the commercial states, clearly ant 
*^ en^hatically expressed, will save them from ruin." 
Of such sentiments I have no reason to b^ ashamed ; 
and to have expressed them ia the most public manr 
ner, is not a, subject of regret : they will receive the 
approbation of every independent mind But if hi^; 
authority were necessary to justify them, I would cite 
that of the same eminent lawyer and upright judges . 
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Samuel Chas* :-*-** To oppose (says he) a depending; 
** measure, by endeavouring to convince the public 
** that it is improper, and ought not to be adopted ; or to 
^^ promote the repeal of a law already past^ by endeor 
" vouring to convince the public that it ought to be re- 
^ pealed^ and that such men ought to be elected to the 
"legislature as will repeal it; to attempt^ in fincy the 
** correction of public measures^ by arguments tending 
" to show their improper nature or destructive tendency^ 
" never has been or can be considered as sedition, m 
^ any country where the principles of law and liberty 
" are respected ; but it is the proper and usual exer- 
^ cise of that right of opinion ana speech which con- 
*• stitutes the distinguishing feature of free govem- 
^ ment"* 

In the same letter, No. XXVI, Mr. Adams says ** I 
" have a few sheets of paper written on a point on 
" which I diflFered formerly and latterly with our angiy 
" Senator, and which was one of the causes of his re" 
" moval ; which I will send you, provided you will pre- 
^ viously give me your honour that you will return it 
** after you have read it, without taking a copy." I 
can only conjecture what was the subject of these 
^ sheets of paper ;" — that it was the impressing of 
British seamen from neutral merchant vessels. In his 
letter No. XXXII, March 4, 1809, Mr. Adams encloses 
five sheets, " the rough draft," which Cunningham had 
promised to return. " I shall bum it," says Mr. Ad- 
ams, " because I have made another copy more cor- 
** rect, in which I have left out the name, and much of 
" the trumpery." I now recollect reading, about that 
time, an anonymous publication on the subject of im- 
pressments ; and that it was ascribed to President Ad- 
ams as the writer. But I have no recollection of ever 
discussing with Mr. Adams the principle involved in 
the question of impressments ; and it is incredible that 
it should have been a cause of my removal. It is to 
be placed, with many other pretended causes, to cfter 

* From the answer of Judge Chase to the articleB of impeachineiit airalnit 
hiin in ld05. 
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iii^dughts ; wheH, as in the case of institutiiig the mi$* 
sion to France, he was straining his wits to discover 
and disclose reasons, if they bore only " the plausible 
iappearance of probability" of satisfying public or in- 
dividual inquirers. 

I believe I have now exhibited all the alleged causefi^ 
of my removal from office — except the indefinite one^ 
^ Reasons of State," but which (see letter XII) Mr. 
Adams says, '* are not always to be submitted to news* 
" paper discussion." Of these I have promised to ti?ke 
some notice ; and here they are. After the perusal, 
readers will not wonder th^t Mr. Adams shoula be un- 
willing to subject them to newspaper discussion. An 
extract from Qeneral Hamilton's letter, published in 
1800, " concerning the public conduct and character 
** of John Adams, Esq. President of the United States,'* 
ynU be a proper introduction to the evidence in the 
case. Referring to the removal of M'Henry and my- 
self, Hamilton says, " It happened at a peculiar junc- 
" ture, immediately after the unfavouraole turn" [un- 
favourable to Mr. Adams] " of the election in N^w- 
** York J and had Inuch. the air of an explosion of com- 
^ bustible materials which had been long prepared, but 
^ which had been kept down by prudential calculations 
^ respecting the effect of an explosion upon the friends 
" of those ministers i|i the State of New-York. Per- 
" haps, when it was supposed that nothing could be 
" lost in this quarter, and that something might be 
** gained elsewher(e, by an atoning sacrifice cj those 
^ministers J especially Mr. Pickerings wno had been 
" for some time particularly odious to the opposition 
** party, it was determined to proceed to extremities." 
Tne reader will compare this with the following de- 
tails. 

Hazen Kimball, a very worthy man, had been a clerk 
in my office. After quitting the office he settled in 
Savannah. In 1803, being m Massachusetts, and call- 
ing to see me, he gave me information relative to my 
dismission, which I had not expected. Meeting him 
afterwards at Washington (where I was attending as a 

13 
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member of the Senate) I desired him to eommit <&at 
information to writing ; which he did as in the follow- 
ing certificate : 

" At a public table, M'Laufirhlin's tavern, in Geoi^etown, Jnljr, 1800, 
I heard Elias B. Caldwell say, that some time in May preceding^ he 
wa9 present in a public room at Annapolis, when Mr. Smith, the pre- 
sent secretary of the navy, made the following declaration : That 
we .(meaning the democratic party) have been sent down to (from Phi- 
ladelphia) to know on what terms we would support Mr. Adams at 
the next presidential election, in our answer, among other conditions, 
was the dismissal of Colonel Pickering from the office of secretary 
of state : but he has delayed it till he lost all hopes of his election by 
the strength of his own party; and now we do not thank him for it. 

^^ I have shown this statement to Mr. Caldwell, who says, if it does 
not contain the precise words of Mr. Smith, that it is substantially cor- 
rect. 

^^ Mr. Caldwell further says, that Mr. Smith said, in the same pnb^ 
lie manner^tthat he knew Colonel Pickering would be dismissed some 
time before it took place. HAZEN KIMBALL.'' 

'* City of Washington^ 29tk Dec. 1803." 

Having leamt that Thomas C. Bowie, Esq. of Prince 
George's county, Maryland, (whom I did not personally 
know, but who was named to me as "a gentleman oi 
high respectability, who had retired from the bar,'') 
had had a very particular conversation with Robert 
Smith, on the subject stated in the above certificate, I 
took the liberty, in April, 1810, of addressing a letter 
to him, with a copy of the certificate. The following 
extracts from his answer are all that particularly apply 
to the case in question. 

Extracts of a ktter^ dated April 16, 18 10, /ro»» Thomas C. Bowis^ Esq. 

to Timothy Pickering, 

" I assure you, sir, it will be a 'source of much gratification, if anj 
thing in my power can contribute, in the smallest degree, to the ex- 
posure of those gross and palpable delusions which have been so long 
imposed upon the American people, by the abettors of democracy in 
regard to your public character." — ['rhen noticing my official publi- 
cations relative to ourru'c;rs, and their management of the affairs of 
the United States, Mr. Bowie says,] '' In order to impair the effect 
and universal conviction which they had begun to operate in almost 
every section of the country, it was soon found necessary to make you 
the incessant theme of the most bitter invective and vulgar abuse."— 
*' It is impossible for you, sir, to have any adequate idea of the very 
ungenerous, and 1 may say wicked, expedients resorted toby the de- 
mocrats in relation to this subject." 
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^^ 1 certainly did hear Mr. Secretary Smith make the declaration 
contained in the certificate of Mr. Kimball. A few daj'S before the 
account of your dismissal .arrived at Annapolis, I repaired thither, at- 
tending the General Court, haying just commenced the practice .of 
the law : and, having studied in Baltimore with Judge Chase and Mr. 
MartiJEt, I was well acquainted with Mr. Robert Smith, and the Balti- 
more Bar generally, with whom I messed in No. 2, at Wharfe's tav- 
ern, although then a resident of Prince George's county. One morn- 
ing, while in bed, Mr. Smith remarked, that in a few days the fede- 
ralists would receive from the seat qf government a piece of intelli- 
gence which would both surprise and alarm them. He would aot 
impart what it was, but requested me to notice, his prediction. When 
the mail brought the news of your dismissal, Mr. Smith told me it was 
•tluit to which he alluded ; and he supposed 1 would admit he had some 
knowledge of cabinet secrets." — " I had understood, a ?hort time pre- 
vious, that Mr. Adams was negotiating with the leading republican 
members of the House of Representatives, a coalition which went to 
aecure his twenty-five thousand dollars (a j'ear) at the expense of 
what he himself had deemed the public good, but a little time before : 
that General Smith, and other leading democratic members, were, on 
the eve of Mr. Adams's expected re-election, frequently dining and 
visiting at his house, and who before that time had never heen in the 
feabit of either." 

The feict, that I was to be removed, being known' 
among the democrats, while federalists were ignorant 
of it, is an irrefragable evidence of the intrigue between 
Mr, Adams and the democrats, to which my removal is 
to be ascribed. 

The reader now sees, in the compass of two or three 
pa^es, the real cause of my removal by Mr. Adams ; 
" the reasons of state," not to be submitted to newspa- 
per discussion. If this statement is sufficient to shock 
every honest and honourable man, what will be his 
feelings when he compares it with this solemn decla- 
ration of Mr. Adams, in his letter No. XII, Oct 15, 1808, 
when speaking of me ? '* His removal was one of the 
*' miost deliberate, virtuous and disinterested actions 6f 
** my life "!— And again, on the .25th of November fol- 
lowing (letter Ng. XVIIj) he calls it " one of the most 
^ virtuous actions X)f his ife" ! 

Mr. KimbalPs certificate, and the extracts from Mr. 
Bowie's letter, with observations, I published thirteen 
yeafs ago ; only in the certificate I then, of my own 
accof d, left Uanks Where I have vow introduced, as in 
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the original, the name of Mr. Caldwell, He is the m-i 
spectable citizen, Elias B. Caldwell, Esq. of the city of 
Washington, and clerk of the courts there. He also • 
knows the excellent character sustained by Mr. Bowie* 

At the time of the former publication (March 1811) 
I made the following, among other, reflections on this 
transaction : — " When a man has, at one period of his 
** life, distinguished himself by his public services, it is 
^ distressing to find and exhibit him, as capable of 
" straying from the straight path of integrity and 
*' truth ; for it tends to excite suspicions and jealousies 
** towards the most upright and inflejfibly just" 

In another part of this Review, I mention the eflTorts 
made by Mr. Adams to justify his unadvised institution 
of a mission to the French Republic, in February 179^ 
when he nominated Mr. Murray sole commissioner to 
negotiate a treaty with its rulers — " men so bold, so 
cunning and so false.'' But as that mission appears to 
have had an origin similar to that of my removal — ^if 
it was not a part, and indeed the important part^ of the . 
ori'^inal intrigue — I shall here introduce what has come 
to my knowledge concerning it. 

In the year 1815, in conversing with some of my 
friends, of whom the late Thomas P. Grosvenor, a Re- 
presentative in Congress from the State of New-York, 
was one, I said, that for a considerable time I had been 
endeavouring to make some discovery as to the origin 
of that mission ; and that I suspected it to be the same 
with that of my removal — an intrigue between Mr, 
Adams and the opposition, or democrats. Grosvenor 
instantly answered in these words : ^ Why that was 
^ the fact : John Nicholas told Judge Van Ness the 
^ whole story, and laughed at Mr. Adams's credulity.'' 

John Nicholas was a Virginian, and for several years 
a member of Congress, in Washington's' administration^ 
and firmly in opposition. At length he removed to 
the State of New-York ; where, as I have understood, 
he was appointed a Judge of the Court of the County 
in which he resided, and a Senator for the District, in 
tlie Senate of that State. Judge Van Ness was the late 
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William P. Van Ness, of the Supreme Court of New- 
York, 

Here the matter rested for some years ; after which, 
being in company with a number of members of Con- 
gress, and the conversation turning on some past events, 
particularly the mission to France in 1799, in the midst 
of our successful naval hostilities with that power — 
without the previous mention of it by the President to 
any head of a department, or to any federalist in or out of 
Congress, as far as was then known — one of the sreptle- 
men said, that when John Dennis* returned from Con- 

fress, after that session, he said in his hearing, and in the 
earing of many others, That a Committee of Three wait- 
ed on Mr. Adams, and told him, that if he would insti- 
tute a mission to make peace with France, and dismiss 
the Secretary of War, Mr. M'Henry, and of State, Mr. 
Pickering, they would not oppose — or they would sup- 
port — ^his re-election to the Presidency, immediately 
afterwards, I mentioned » this information to another 
member, of my acquaintance : he confirmed it as re- 
ceived by him from another source ; and named for 
his author the same gentleman, a member of Congress 
in 1799, who, the late Gouvemeur Morris once told 
. me, negotiated my removal. 

The veil being now taken off from the two acts of 
President Adams, of which no federalist could give a 
satisfactory solution, the embarrassments attending his 
laborious attempts to justify those acts, and his glaring 
inconsistencies, are easily accounted for. The fruits 
of his toil on these subjects, as displayed in the letters, 
published in 1809 in the Boston Patriot, and those 
written in 1808 and 1809 to Cunningham, and lately 
published by Cunningham's son, would cover nearly a 
nundred printed pages in octavo ; whereas, had they 
originated in considerations purely public, the honest 
and satisfactoiy trutfe might have been expressed in a 
single page. Truth alone is clear and consistent 

With respect to the French mission — at one time 
Mr. Adams says, the information derived from his min- 

^ Mr. Dennis wa» a representative from the Eastern shore of Maryland. 
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jster, Mr. Gerry, formed a full and complete basis on 
which to institute the mission. Yet, in December, 
1798, after he had been for above two months in pos- 
session of all that information, and of more, of one 
kind and another — in addressing Congress, he said, 
** To send another minister, without more determinate 
**' assurances that he would be received, would be an 
^^ act of humiliation to which the United States ought 
^ not to submit :'' and on the 12th of that month, in 
answer to an address from the Senate, he said, ^ I have 
** seen no real evidence of any change of system or dis- 
** position in the French Republic towards the United 
" States*" At other times, Talleyrand's letter to Pi- 
chon, who communicated it to Mr. Murray, furnished 
the assurances he had required, of the due reception of 
an envoy. Mr. Adams's words are, " This letter was 
** transmitted by Mr. Murray to the American govem- 
^ ment, and I own I am not acquainted with any words, 
^ either in the French or English language, which could 
** have expressed in. a more solemn, a more explicit, or 
^ a more decided manner, assurances of all that I had 
"^^ demanded as conditions of negotiation."* Yet, when, 
ten years before, he nominated Mr. Murray to the 
Senate, and sent them a copy of Talleyrand's letter, he 
declares to that body (in order to conciliate and ob- 
tain their approbation) that Mr. Murray ** shall not go 
^' to France without direct and unequivocal assurances 
" from the French government, signified by their min- 
^* ister of foreign relations, that he sliall be received in 
^' character." 

I have said, that Mr. Gerry's long letter to me, dated 
Oct. 1, 1798, in the harbour of Boston, on the morning 
of his arrival, was written on his passage from France, 
and studiously prepared, to put the best face on his 
conduct while in Paris. In that letter he says, ** Be- 
^ fore the arrival of the despatches of the envoys, the 
" minister [Talleyrand] appeared to me sincere, and 
'^ anxious to obtain a reconciliation." And again, ** On 
" the 26th of July I left Paris ; and from the best in- 

"* Letter III, dated April 1800, published by Mr. Adams iathe BmUhi PatQot. 
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^^ formation which I eould obtain relatrre to the Sispeh 
* sition of the Executive Directory (for I never had 
^ any direct communication with them) they were very 
" desirous oi a reconciliation between the republics.'' 
AH this is very courteous and charitable towards the 
French rulers and their minister Talleyrand, from 
whom he had received, and with tame submission, the 
most pointed insults. But see his language eleven 
years afterwards, when his former communications 
were not recollected, or were forgotten, and when he 
expressed his real sentiments — the same that remained 
stamped on his mind from the deep impressions made 
upon it by the actual occurrences in Paris. These 
sentiments are found in his letter dated at Cambridge, 
in July, 1809, addressed to Mr. Talleyrand, and pub- 
lished, with Mr. Adams's letter, in the Boston Patriot 
of August 26. It was written in reference to one of 
Talleyrand's letters to Pichon (that dated August 28, 
1798^ which also Mr. Adams had published in uie Bos- 
ton Patriot This letter contained an expression some- 
what contemptuous, in regard to his friend and " his 
minister," Mr. Gerry, at which he took offence. Tal- 
leyrand said, '' I wished to encourage Mr. Gerry by 
^ testimonies of regard, that his good intentions merited, 
** although I could not dissemble that he wanted deci- 
" sion at a moment when he might have easily adjust- 
** ed every thing. It does not thence follow that I de- 
** signated him : / will even avow that I think him too 
*^ irresolute to be fit to hasten the conclusion of an af- 
^fatr of this kind^'^ On this Mr. Gerry makes a point- 
ed appeal to Talleyrand : " Let any candid man read 
" our correspondence, and declare, "if he can, that your 
^* propositions were not altogether vague, from the be- 
** ginning to the end^ 

I have one more case to mention, on which I shall 
be sparing of comments, and content myself with a 
briei statement of facts : it is the case of Fries, of Penn- 
sylvania, twice convicted of treason ; the second time 
on a new trial, ordered on a supposed incorrectness 
discovered after the first conviction, and allowed br 
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the eourt, though not affecting the fkcts on Ajr^ipl} ^tii6 
prosecution had taken place, nor the constructtpn of 
the law applied to the facts; in other words, hot siffect- 
ing the merits of the case. Judge Iredell, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, presided on the first 
trial, and was assisted by Judge Peters,: the District 
Judge of Pennsylvania. At tne second trial, Judge 
Chase presided, and Judge Peters sat with him. The 
first trial had occupied nine days. Judge Chase con- 
sidered, that much irrelevant matter had been suffered 
to be introduced in the first trial, in respect to Cases in 
English books, occurring in times anq under circum- 
stances which rendered tnem inadmissible on trials for 
treason under the Constitution of the United Stated ; 
and made known this opinion, in , writing, that suc)i 
cases would not be permitted to be introduced in tke 
trial of Fries. Upon this, William Lewis and A.^ J. 
Dallas, of counsel tor Fries, refused to act ; and a<)[vij8- 
ed Fries not to accept of any other counsel, should the 
court offer to assign any ; which advice Fries accept- 
ed. On the 24th of April, 1800, the trial commenced. 
On the evening of the second day; the evidence ws^ 
closed ; and the court charged the jurj" ; who, retiring 
for two hours, brought in a verdict of guilty.* Onihie 
second day of May, (the last day of the session"^ Friei 
was brought into court, and receive dsentence or deatli. 
Mr. Lewis, in his deposition (to be used on.the iiii- 
peachment of Judge Chase) states, that, soon after sen- 
tence of death had been pronounced on Fries, Thomas 
Adams, son of the President, told him, that "his father 
" wished to know the points and authorities which Mr. 
- " Dallas and he had intended to rely on, in favour of 
** Fries, if they had defended him on the trial. The 
" Attorney General of the United States, Charles Lee, 
*' made the like request to Mr. Lewis and Mr. Dallas. 
'^ These gentlemen made their statement accordingly, 

* This brief sketch I have abstracted from the deposition of William Rawle, 
Esq. (who as district attorney conducted the prosecution) taken to be used in 
the trial of Jiidg^e Chase, on his impeachment Mr. Kawie remarks, that the 
trial was conducted with the utmost fairness, and that the conduct of the court 
vras marked with g^reat tenderness and humanity towards, the prisoner. 
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** and seht it to Mr. Lee ; who, on the 19th of May, 
•* acknowledged the receipt of it, aiid informed them 
** that he had immediately laid the same before the 
" President, who had directed him to return to them 
**his thanks for the trouble they had so obligingly 
*' taken.*' It would not have been difficult to antici- 
pate the consequence of consulting, in this case, only 
the counsel of the convict : Fries was pardoned. It was 
H popular act^ in Pennsylvania. My removal from office 
was on the 12th of the same month of May, as I have al- 
ready stated, tvith its motives. I content myself with just 
remarking, that Mr. Adams sought not any information 
in this case from the persons best qualified to give it 
impartially — ^the Judges of the Court ; especially when 
the presiding Judge was Samuel Chase, his old Con- 
gressional friend, of whom he gives this honourable 
character : '* I have long wished for a fair opportunity 
"of transmitting to posterity my humble testimony to 
" the virtues and talents of that able and upright ma^^ 
gistrate and statesman.'** Nor would it have been 
amiss to have ap^died to William Rawle^ District At- 
torney of Pennsylvania^ who had conducted both the 
trials, and from whose fair mind might have been ex- 

Eected information quite as correct as that which could 
e derived from the counsel of the convict But if to 
pardon w^s the object, it was expedient to consult his 
counsel only. Mr. Dallas, in his deposition (also taken 
ia the case of the impeachment of Judge Chase) avow*" 
6d the leading motive with him and Mr. Lewis, in 
eventually remsing to act as counsel for Fries. He 
says, " I may be permitted, likewise, to discharge a 
^^ duty to the counsel, as well as to all the parties in^ 
*' terested, in observing;, that Mr. Lewis and myself 
" Were greatly influenced, in the conduct which we 
^^ pursued, by our opinion of the means most likely to 
" save the life of Fries, under all the circumstances of 
" the case." Judge Chase says, they refused to ap- 
pear for Fries, " ^cause they knew the law and the 
** fact to. be against them, and the case to be desperate ; 

* Letter H, dated April 1809, pHhVished id the Boston Patriot. 
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*• and supposed that their withdrawing themsellres [tM- 
" der the circumstances above intimated] in the event 
** of a conviction, which from their knowledge of the 
" law and the facts they knew to be almost certain,* 
" might aid the prisoner in an application to the Pre^f-* 
" dent for a pardon.'^" 

General Hamilton (in the letter of 1800, on the coi^ 
duct and character of Mr, Adams) noticing this <5ase df 
Fries, and the extraordinary step of cotistilting onjNjr 
the culprit's counsel, makes this reflecticm on the psir- 
don : ** We are driven to seek a solution for it in s6mjK 
** system of concession to his political eneinies ; a syi- 
** tem the most fatal for himself, and for th^ cause c| 
" public order, of any that lie could possibty devi^^ 
** It is by temporisings Kke these, that men'kt the head 
" of affairs lose the respect both of friends and io^i^;: 
** it is by temporisings like these, that in times of fei*- 
*' mentation and commotion, governments ar6 pirostrair 
" ed, which might easily have been uj^eld by an er^ 
** and imposing attitude." ""''^ 

The reflections of Mr. Adams are of qoite a di^ 
rent complexion. In his tenth liitter'In fliif Bp'st6ll 
Patriot (May 17, 1809) remarkiiig on feiS re^orisibilJi^ 
for all his executive acts, and therefore ' that it wai 
his right and duty to be governed by his 6wn matui^ 
and unbiassed judgment, though unfortunately it ih^f 
be in direct contradiction to the advic^ of all his mifr 
isters, he says, ** This was my situation in mdre thaii 
" one instance. It had been so in the nomiliatiofi 6f 
^ Mr. Gerry ; it was aftenvards so in the Mrdon of 
** Fries: ttvo measures that I recollect with infinife 
** satisfaction^ and which will console me iti ihy ld$t 
"^hourr /; 

How much cause for satisfaction and consolation he 
can find in the case df Mr. Gerrv, the reader vnll be 
able to judge, frona the proceedings exhibited in this 
Review, of that gentleinan as Mr. Adams's miiiister to 
the French Republic. As to Fries, he having been at 

"^ Lewis and Dallas were Fries' counsel on bis fur^t trial, and iberefiire per- 
fectly acquainted with the merits of the case, 
f judge Chase's Defence before the Senate. 
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Ae head oi a second insurrection in Pennsylvania, to 

Ercvent, by force, the execution of the laws enacted 
y Congress for levying taxes laid in pursuance of the 
express provisions of tiie Constitution, and, in 1798, of 
the most pressing necessity, for the common defence 
of the country, and the protection of its great and 
^{^sential commercial interests, against the hostilities of 
the French Republic ; under these circumstances, the 
public welfare appeared to demand a signal example 
6f inflexible justice. jl ,, 

^ , We see, however, that in various acts of President 
Adams, combined with their apparent motives, he can 

;lory, and draw conscdation, where other men would 

ind cause only for profound regret 
4, Those, who have been accustomed to view Mr. Ad- 
'ajpis as a bold and able leader in the American Revolu- 
tjpn ; as a man of extensive learning, and much and 
useful experience ; as a great and upright statesman } 
and therefore entitled to all the high offices and hon- 
ours which his fellow citizens coiud bestow,, and did 
confer upon him ; will be astonished at the picture of 
l)is character presented in this Review, and not with- 
out difficulty admit that it is a likeness. My veracity 
(s pledged for all I state as facts. What I ^ve on in- 
ibrmation from others, I offer because I thmk it enti- 
tled to belief. Of the correctness of my inferences and 
ibonjectures from any facts and circumstances which I 
9tate, every reader will judge. If, after all, any should 
remain incredulous, Mr. Adams himself may at least 
f ontribute to remove their unbelief. In the 26th letter, 
vol. I, p. 129, London editipi^ of his ^^ Defence of the 
Constitutions of Government of the United States of 
America,'' the doubting reader may find a solution of 
the apparent enigma. There Mr. Adams says, " The 
^^ passions are all unlimited ; nature has left them so : 
^^ if they could be bounded, they would be extinct ; 
^^ and there is no doubt they are of indispensable im- 
*^ portance in the present system. They certainly in- 
" crease too, by exercise, like the body. T%e lave of 
<< gold grows faster than the heap of acquisition. T%$ 
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^ love of praise increases by every gratification ; till it 
'^ stings like an adder, and bites like a serpent ; till the 
^' man is miserable every moment when he dees not sn^ 
^^ the incense. Ambition strengthens at every advance^ 
^^ and at last takes possession of the rohole soul so alh 
^^ soltUely, that the man sees nothing in the world of tm- 
^' portance to others^ or himself but in this object The 
^^ subtlety of these three passionsi, which have been se^ 
'' lected Irom all the others because they are ariatocratical 
^ pa^sionsf in subduing all others, and even the umlef^ 
^' standing itself ^ if not the gonsgibnce too^ uirtil they i 
^ become absolute and imperious masters of the wh<de 
^^ mind, is a curious speculation.^ He then mentioBr 
'' the cunning with which they Inde themselves fiiei» 
^ others, and from the man himself too; the patieiioe> 
'' with which they wait for opportunities ; the torments 
'^ they voluntarily suffer for a time, to socaief^ildl ew 
" jpyment at length." 

On this recital^ who can forbear to exclaim^ ^ £coe 
Homo !'^ or, in the solemn words of Nathan to Davidv 
" Thou art the man !" - J 

Mr. Adams would spurn at an exhcxrtation firoin mm ; 
but he may not refuse to. apply to himself hi» owft; ad«^» 
monition. '^ Men shoidd endeavour at a baience of a^ 
^^ fections and appetites, under the monarchy of Reasou 
'^ and Conscience within, as well as at a balance ^of pow- 
'' er without If they surrender the guidance, fcur any 
'^ course of time, to any one passion, uiey may di^iiend 
^^ upon finding it, in the end, an usurping,^domine6raligV 
" cruel tyrant"* 

At the age of eighty eight years^ it might be expect" 
ed that a man's strong passioni^ would have cooled;* 
but those of Mr. Adarn^, by an immoderate indul^nce^ 
have acquired the mastery of his soul^ and now, inca-^ 

1)able of personally enjoying their gratification, he 
ives in his son ; and, if he suriirive a few more jnontha^ 
he will be pleasedt or toraiented, as that son shall mc* 
ceed or fail, in the last object to which American am- 
bition can aspire 

"^ Same volume, p. 130. 
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In the acjcount here given of the intrigue in which 
the precipitate itistitution of the mission to France ori^ 
^'i»0#tf«{, compared with Mr. Adanos's too often repeated 
avowals oi public motives exclusively^ every reader will 
have tke means of forming his opinion, whether these^ 
or others purely selfish^ the offspring of his ungoyemed 
ruling passions, were the decisive inducements. But 
althou^ he readily adopted the measure, it may easily 
be imagined that it was the contrivance of a more eool 
and crafty head — of the man of whom that experienced 
diplomatist, Mn Liston, cmce said, that, ^ for conducting 
^ ab intrigue, there was not one American who cadne 
^ Within a thousand miles of him."^ This crafty per- 
son perfectly understood the character of Mr. Adams, 
and knew^ the avenues to his heart Mn Listoi» said^ 
at the same time, ^ that neVer, at any govevmnent where" 
^^ he had been a minister, had he so little trouMe in gain- 
^ ing all desirable information : that from Mr. Adamir 
^\ himself he obtained what he wanted ; for that notb- 
^^ ing more was requisite than to listen, while he took * 
^ his own course in talking.^' This brings to my mind 
an anecdote, of late accidental^ communicated to tqb^ 
Mn Adams paid a handsome compliment to Washing 
ton, and said, ^ He cmdd keep his mouth shut — Ineeer 
conldJ*^ ' And this again reminds me of a letter writteii 
to me some years ago by a gentleman of respectaUe 
charactef , of which the foUowing is an estract : 

^ Some time in the fall of 1807 I was in compsdiy 

" with Greneral Henry Lee, at ■• — ift Vtr ginia. I>ur« 

'^^ ing the day, various topics of conversation; were in- 
^ trcnduced. Among others, some remarks were made 
'' upon the unhappy consequences which had resulted 
" from the change in the Federal Achnini^Rtration of the 
'' Gro^emment of the United- States. And this ch»ige 
" was in a great measure^ by the penson submitting 
^* these pemarks, atftibuted to the apathy and inertness 
" of Federalists at elections. G€niefral>Lee replied, that 

"^ I received this aaecdote from an unquestionably correct source^ a yerr 
iatelligent American gentleman present in the company i^hen the remark 
wasoMde. 
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^^ he did not hesitate to allow some iufliuence to t|)at 
^^ cause; but that he ascribed the pripdjpal cause.,. to 
'' Mr. Adams himself; and then remarkea. That lie]|ig 
^ in Philadelphia in the summer of 1800, when th^ siiib- 
^- ject of the approaching presidential elec1ji<j(n ha4i i^** 
^^ cited much interest, he dined with Mjr- Adaoii^ tB^:m]p- 
'*" pany with Mr. Jefferson. In the afternoon, whenliM^. 
^^ Jefferson had retired, he took ik^ Jlj))eity. tp, c^t/^ 
^^ Mr. Adams, who had been, as he considsre^^ ^i^i? 
^' guarded in the presence oi Mr* Jeffei^n) j^a, 
^^ served, with the view to enftxrce il^ cwiii^ iiji^, 
^ knew Mr. Jefferson was using aULJbiJif infliUypc^^ jb 
^^ intrigue to supersede hinft< in the.pyesjdpnlAal ^^Muy^ 
'' Mr. Adams received this friendly aqcwniiipp yp^ ^ 
^ parent displeasure ; land observed^^AiFith waQuibtt " 
^^ he believed Mr. Jefferson to b^ more fri^ndiy.itviwj 
^ him, than many who projfassejd toJbeJMsiipeqdA 
^^ that he further beMev^ Mr^ J^^grspQ Pie^yer !na4>itbe 
^^ ambition or desire to^ aspire. :ta jtnj lUg^er distJjQC^Q^ 
'^ than to be his First Lieut€Ja|aKt.?. .>,..,., , , , ,.. ..,J\ 
So respectable is the source of thiji ,ii|ifoiTOy tigp, tlj^^i 
it requires no confinnation. Jt has, ^^iijte^ i^e«#d;H^ 
tage of internal emdenc0 of its <3prr^D^^Sf^ W tbt^ |^ 
fectly characteristic ai^sw^ of Mr. Adsons^ which- cpijv 
eludes the extract This, probably^* waf^ the time ymm 
Mr. Jefferson was making his wannef^t profei^siiopi^ :o£ 
friendship to Mr. Adan^, of which th^ latter- aft^rwajc^ 
found he had been the dupe; and the ^iscoveiy of 
which authorized him to reproach Mr, Je0isr9PiirWith 
^^. a want of sincerity." Three yeajrs befpr^ J!i^.< Je^er- 
son had proclaimed his humble preten^OQS, in .|us.i|i- 
augural address to the Senate, when .he tbok the ch^r 
in that assembly; he having been elected Vic^Preigi- 
dent, as Mr. Adams was elected President, of tj^C: Uni- 
ted States. Mr. Jefierson appeared ito rejoice that the 
burthen of the chief executive power had fallen on Mr- 
Adams's shoulders, so much abler than his own to sustain 
its weight ! Remarking to the Senate, that the primary 
business of the ofl&ce of Vice-President being to preside 
over the forms of that house, he added, " No one more 
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^sincerely prays that no accident may call me to the 
*^ higher ana more important functions which the con- 
** stihition devolves on this office." This profession 
WHs unnecessary — ^but not without an object. To the 
Uniiltformed (in all communities the numerous class) as 
tb' the true characters of public men, it bore the appear- 
alice of the amiable virtue of humiUty ; and Mr. Jefier- 
sbta' believed in its auspicious tendency to advance his 
iiitbrest cm the next occatdon ; not ooubting, in refe- 
i^ce either to philosophy or the gospel, the correct- 
^i^ss of the position, ^ He that humbleth himself shall 
TO ^xaliied.'' AxAtmg tliose in public life, or the citi- 
jfetts wdl Acquainted wi* distinguished public cha- 
litoters, there was one, and I presume but one, in the 
l^liiited States, who su{^>osed Mr. Jefferson's deckrar 
tibA 16 havfe'come* fW)m the heart: I hardly need say, 
teliM thir otte Was Mr. Adains. ' 
' M^. ASimn batches at ev^ry straw, and sometimes 
at phantoms; Which^ in the use he makes of them, may 
liave even a remote tendency to sivte a colour of neces- 
sity for instituting his extraormnary mission to the 
French 'Republic in 1799. For ttiis end, he allows 
bimself tbgobajck to the year 1793, to exhibit the 
terifiper of tne people in relatimv to France and Great- 
BHttin;' and' tells the following tale : ^Jonathan Dick^ 
^-fiiiiMm Sai^eant and Dr. Hutchinson, two <dd revolu- 
*tiortaiy Americans, extremely popular, ^ut themselves 
^t^t'ilte head of the^ mob. Wasnington's house was 
•^'folTttttnded'by an itmumerable midtitude, from day to 
^ day, huzzaing, demanding war against Enriand, curs- 
** ing Washington; and ciying success to the French 

"patriots and virtiions repuWicans." ^*'J. Q. Ad- 

**' ams first turned this tide t and the veDow fever com- 
" pleted the salvation of Washington. Sargeant and 
"Hutchinson died of it. I was assured, soon after, by 
"some of the most sensible^ substantial and intelligent 
"Quakers, that nothing but the yellow fever saved 
" Washington from being dragged out of his house, or 
** being compelled to declare war against England.'-* 

* Ijetter to Cminingfham, No. XTT, Ofct 15, 180p. 
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This story was too absurd and ridicQi€HU.t0^e. 
ed. When writing it, Mn Adama forgot that the JBre- 
sident of the United Statra did not poMess thdp^wer 
to declare war; and that no leader of >aimobiaJ9hila- 
delphia could be so igpora»t jts not toJmow iUiat Con- 
gress alone possessed, that ipqw^r.*' I; 4q oiot know 
whether Dr. HutcfainMD left any ofisjpKing!; butrfebe 
respectable sons of Mr^ Sargeant wijtiincit thwik^^Mr. 
Adams for placing their father^ an enmietit kwyer^ and 
the Attorney General of £^[insylYania, at tibe/head^it 
mobj and of a mob to comtmt^fi)iQh(«n(Oiitrag9/ opvtbe 
President of the United Stet en < naw itJaiat l^teaideoi^ 
Washington. IneredtUey bcrimv«i^f asr^waft^idN^ 
of which I had never heavd /before-rrl wrDteiftr> Wfihani 
Rawie, Esq^ at that time the J)i6t<iot)Atl0nife9rt<tf^<^^ 
United States fot^ Pennaylyanitt; midi, seSctnn^^laisxBiB 
Mr. Adams's statement, mquested aniitnswey.xollDrMI 
letter, 4lated the 18th of last Deoembei^jh&thiMwinteiR 
^ In respect to the mobtaKerted" .faklmitajsdAiitaAili^ 
'^the President's housifc, Sua&fCk JOdgd Pf^bers inii|* 
^hare already had seraiml ieoii¥eissdtiojtaKM»iW»l(read 
^"this part of tiiie Cunninghate CMri^jiiHiABnraft witU 
^ surprisefafa we neither of us at the<tnne joaevir^^ooi 
^ till then- bad heard^ of such transactions.; 'Dbev Jiidge 
'^ lived out of townybutwasfMqiusntly»itewn;/V'I lesidad 
^ about three of omr squares distant froKithe BreskieMf 
^passed his door almost every day^ and i^iguiflkdk^'^t- 
^ tended his weekly levees. I never noiiiclsd tfa^ sM^t- 
** est disturbance of the. ImA Mr* Sargmnt land Dr. 
*^ Hutchinson, akhough zealous ia* theit pcriiriocs, were 
*^ not men who would have so d^^raded liieniselves." 

Where, let me now ask^ could this mob^story have 
its origin? It is a sheer fabriteation. ' But ^ who was 
its artifieer ? Mr. Adams is fresbonsiliie for it And 
it further shows the justness of tne remark I have had 
oc^casion to make and to repeat, that where his pas- 
sions or interested views are enlisted^ no reliance can 
be placed on his statement!!. 

Hamilton acknowledged, and every other well-in- 
formed man will acknowledge, that Mr. Adams, in 1798. 
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obfittibut^d Ifti^ely to rouse the spirit of the nation fub 
rei^istance against the unexampled insults and injuries 
we had experienced from the French Republic ; and 
he boasts of the benefidal operation of the measures 
then taken, and of our na^ral successes in the limited 
war authorized by Congress ; when, as he says, *"the 
^ proud pavilion of France was, in many glaring in* 
^^ dances, humiliated under the eagles and stripes' of 
^ the United States." But the greatest triumph of ali^ 
he says, was in the humiliation of the haughty Dire<^ 
ioty; who, renouncing all their unfounded claims; 
sought for peace — '' transmitting to him- the most posU 
^ tive assurances, in several various woys, both omcial 
^-•and inofficial, that they would receive his ministerir; 
^^and makepeace on his own terms.^^ These last word* 
are^ assuredly, a fond assumption of Mr. Adamis. The/ 
Dttrectoiy could never have entertained the idea* of 
giving Mn Adams a carte blanche^ on which to writ«^ 
what articles he pleased. It is too absurd to be ima^' 
gined, except by Mr. Adams when his mind was high- 
fy sublimated. Had such a^ offer been made, it wmdd 
nave furnished additional ground for believing the Di- 
rectory were not sincere. But, unfortunately, in : the 
heyday of victory, when the United StateS' were risir^' 
IB their own estunation, and were cheered by tite^sahi-^' 
tations of adnnring Europe, Ihe American (Adnfunl 
Btrudk his flag ; the " Proud Pavilion o^ France" roee 
above the ^ Eagles and the Stripes ;". and, iii9teaid''of 
^mating peace cm his' own terms,'' he received' the Jaw 
from France. ^ He even gave up the trophies -of- qlir-vic-^ 
tones ; stipulating to restore to France nerinatiovml ves^ 
mIs captured by ours. He purchased peace at theex-- 
pe^e of twenty npUioBs of dollars (for that was i the > 
estimated amount of French spdiiatioli^) r^Hnqui^^ed , 
to France, without any equivalent Fop the United 
^States had been- fairly ex<Hierated' of the burthen of. 
their treaties with France, by her ^^ infraottonay viof' 
** lence, injustice, and breach of faithv;"t *nd €ongrest;. 

* Letter No. XXX, Feb. ^ 1809, to Cuimiugham. ' 
t The words, niuked ^tritKaqreited omirnvs} ^ afePtiMr* Adam fa,J*tt^r 
XXX, to Cnnning^ham. 

1 T) 
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Accordingly declared them null and rttid' But the 
French government would not consent to mwt stay iB^ 
demnities to the American merchants, for those ^poUa^ 
ticms of their property, unless the United States would 
revive and restore the treaty of alliance, with ite buii' 
thensome guarantee. To get rid of this, the claimy cf 
the merchants were abandoned. ^» 

Such were the fruits of the glorious nwvdl war of 
}798, and of the inglorious peace by which it wasctei* 
minated. Yet, Mr. Adams fondly expectSi, that fisr 
these acts in his administration, iaurels will crown his 
monument, and flourish in immortal ffte^i; ^if ever^ 
says he, ^^ If eveiu an historian shoum arise, fit for die 
*^ investigation, this transaction tnust be transinittied t5 
* posterity as the inost glorious period ^of American 
^history, as the most disinterested, prudent and syb*- 
^ cessftd conduct in my whole lifeC - Fori was obliged 
"^io give peace and unexampled prosipeiify to.n^ 
^ country for eight years — and if it is not for a loagelr 
^duj^tion, it is not iny faidtr^against the advice/ &t 
^ treaties and intriguer of all my ministers, and all >tiie 
^ leading Federalists in both houses ^f Congreaa.!' ■■■*■ 
' 'This rodomontade of Mri Adams is perfectly in diir- 
9ie^i. It is ^ddn to another fond conceit cif ma, whieh 
we find in hii» 28th letter (July 27, 1809) published Ja 
the' Boston Patriot — the last paragraph : ^ I shall odl- 
^ tinue,'' says"*he, '* to send you extracts of letUHV, By 
"^ which the rise, progress and conclusion of our cob" 
^ nexion with Holland may be in some degree uader* 
^* stood ; a connexion that accelerated the pedee^ as^ 
•^ than the capiwre of£hmwalHs and his darmui^^ Who 
'Can forbear to smite at the folly as well as «ie vbiAj 
of this assumption? Comwallis surrendered on 1;fae 
18th of October, 1781. On the 27th of February, 
1782, a resolution was carried, » the House of Conor 
mons, against the whole force of the adnunistratien^ de- 
<;larin^ it to be inexpedient any longer to prosecute 
;(^ensive war against America. And, to pirt an end te 
all further hesitation on the part of the crown, the 
House of Commons, on the fourth of Majrch, resolved. 
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^-tihat/fhe bcmaie will consider te enemies to his majes- 
*f:ty and thg country, all tho$e who should advise or 
>^attempt a further prosecution of offensive war on the 
?^:cont]fie9it'<)f} Am^ricti''' These votes were soon fol- 
Jiowedb^^a^cbasigeMof adHiifiistr^tiony and by instruc- 
]tions.tQ^bec(Hainandipg officers of his Britannic ma- 
jesty 's forces in America^ wbkJii Oonformed to them."^ 
lo ik'this^tittvmier foUowing^a British minister was sent 
4Mi{BBiis to oegetiate a treaty o^.^j^eace with.the Gom- 
juAsSHitie^of the Umted StateA. X|ie kdt)ortant pre* 
diminary Mep had been insi^d :/on and ohdained by 
''ItfiM.-iiiky^^thia theMut^: ^ be treated 

csiwfA as alretuiy independent.: Me. sjai^^ notice of thig 
^ iMr«; Adams, - who. was- j» Holian^ and who arrived 
iia^Pari&'^omQtiiiie^:afte«^4^ loiddle.of Octoben^ Oa 
-the 30lh tif Novembepf f 1 7Bir ^ruJ^rfinldiH, Mr« Adama 
^issd Mr. iJa^" signed the prelitainaiy^eal^.pfpeait^ wit^ 
"^Sfa-eat-Britraa, which eaii«titut6d,<.iii fai^'^e^iis^i^itive 

-n-^Now the ednaexion (by whiah \Ji. prespm^ M^ Ad- 

"vJiM means the treaty), with HoU^Midw ne^liated by 

bim; was not tonciuded imtiLftbe flitb Qf Qqtdbfir) i 1782 ; 

^aUiDfik a yeara&erthe.eaptitse of (^nii^i^^ 

/ilhe Dutch ^government ^knew the .negotiatiQiia for pet^tce 

JkdtwaeB; iihe^ United Slatel and.<rr^^JBiiMtinchaatb^Mi 

-Amiiome fiine going on aft ^^^ris^ JBence; it in ppst-all 

ijh}]^ thai the' ^resSutions: oi^the House of CoQiinens, 

idle consequent xliimgeia. the JBiili^ 

negotiatiims^ begun aifc Pansi^ decisively :influei\€ti4 their 

High Afightinfesiea to ^^on^lude thie: qoixunerciajl' treaty 

triui Mn Adama. This iD&i«£Oce. appears in^yitatble, 

if we take a view Morf tfae d^lcrrable state of fiolknd^' 

after Ea^abd had> meldevwar nponti bev^aadout .«^ her 

GommeHie^by leltensffve .captures* . I w^ tiiJkd M]^ A^ 

amcfs owui dasojiption,: - m tme> (A hi6 tetters ; t^ Ckm- 

gr^s^T-the epHomeofoinmittar inlbrmatio»;}Sf)^^ 

other lettei«/t>|n th^ft'of ithe^i^oiA 1781, he 

aaysy ^ I sheuld Marcely be^capecKtedi:: tf ^Ivwere to de« 

^ scribe the present state (tfthis' country *< There is 

« ]««nlia]F^ Lift vf Wa»bin^ 
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^more animosity against one another, than agaimt the' 
^common enemy. They can agree upon nothing;. 
** neither upon war nor peace; neither upon acknawi- 
^ iedging the independence of America nor upoD ^ A^\ 
^^nyingit" Again^ in the same letter, he sa^y^ (Id - 
^ short, this nation has na confidence left in its mm 
" wisdom, courage, virtue or power. It has no esteem^ 
** nor passion, nor desire, for either. It loves atrd;*seekA^ 
" wealth, and that alone^"* ' . - J 

One word more on Mr. Adams's mission of Februa-' 
ly 1799, jto make peace with the French Republic. • "^ 
This mission was instituted in the midst' <tf eiur: na- 
val successes, and of the increasing spirit of ithe-pieo^: 
Ele. But for thiiF, the system of administratieir t wmdi' 
ad been established under Washington, and until lAMitf 
continued under Adams, would hare redcauiedL - ' The^ 
true character of the French government had been? 4%i 
yeloped, and generally understoodr-^and fions^fqifeiitljr- 
was generally detested. Our proper weapon ef war,*' 
our navy, would have been strengtkeMsd bf - all *de^' 
quate increase ; our commerce would hatB* revived 
and flourished* On the change of the>FreiidhrTevaki^ 
tionary government, by which its powers w«to placied: 
in the hands of Bonaparte, the spirit, vigour- and abiMty- 
which the United States had displayedv and wmdd 
have continued to display, would have secured to^thein 
the respect of that extraordinary man, and saved ihem 
from renewed insults, and their eommeroe from ^ tlie 
more extended and aggravated depredations under the 
Imperial Ruler, than had been experienced from the 
despotic Directory. The United States' would not 
have been told by Bonaparte's minister, that those who 
administered their government were '^men without 
^ just political views, without honour, without ener- 
^ g)'" — an insult unexampled^ and, what is worse, an 
iHHt'LT uNRESENTED.t Had that first system of the federal 
govc;mment continued to operate, we should have had 
no indefinite embargo, prostrating, our commerce, in 

* iMUiT LXIII, dated Feb. 8, 1810, in the Boston Patriot 
t tx}ttor of Feb. 14, 1810, from the French minister, the duke de Cadorei 
to General Aimstrong. Madison was then President 




subseiTiency to France ; nor its sequel, the non-inter- 
course laws, in their effects and consequences alikede- 
structive ; nor, finally, a three years' war with Great- 
Britain ; a war which cost the United States more 
than a hundred millioni^ of dollars, and the lives of pro- 
bably thirty thousand of our citizens, without obtaining 
anf^oneofihe^iobJ€ctsif0r'Which'itwas professed to be 
detkNred. ■^■■- f' .-. 0-.-:fw ■■■■ ■[■■■ 

Dr- Johnson has observed^ tteit ^ there is nothin 
" more dreadful- to'^aiiaudifrfr tMn ileglect ; compare 
** with which, teproich, hWti^d, tind opposition, are 
♦'Bflnaes df happiiie*." - Mr/' sAtdttms felt himself td be 
inthis'iinfortunsite situation:' ftfe began to publish his 
long letters iw the Bosteto- f^ldftidt t)fi thei 10th of 
IjM^ ;m und IB two mtaffitfes'he^'had advanced 
^if|hieeiilJil]eMer«— thetsubj^ hi^ ubadtised niissionto 
FyiHice;;»<^ Bat it seems UD tibCle^ was taken of theih, 
by ^iri^BDd of >foe; * ; ^ A miost* prdfdund siience," says he, 
"is observed relative to ififi^ scribbles. I say not a 
** #ord : abcfat them to toy tnte nobody says a 

*1fwoffdtome. The newspaper* are still as midnight" 
Biit, unwiiling to thiilk thi& i^eiwife 'i^fesulted from geii^^ 
eral indiffiBrenoe to-hid Ic^tisi* (though doubtless that" 
wa^ itfae fact) he fancied thlit ** sttlphureous^ = cbmbttSti 
'lilies: were preparing "uiiHicit* gWnflJd, lihd the electricd 
*^iire'colle€ti»g in the douds^'^ to burst upon Mm' all 
atonce, todestroy him j buV <^^n8oling himself with 
the expectation <that be iliSght^ escape unhurt from the 
tfatmder and lightering, amt the ertrption of the volcano, 
he^/ determines that ** his pi^ri ^ iihall go as long as his 
'^ .fingers can hold it"* Slome bf his well-wishers, per- 
ceiving that in his own bos^m the lightning and the 
fiery lava were preparing; 'Iniaty regret that they ever 
found vent, satisfied that its the end the explosion and 
eruption will not injure those he meant to destroy, and 
that the great sufferer will be himself. They' may see 
verified nis own assertion,* that ** records themselves" 
[his letters were designed for recoils] "are often liars f^ 
and his prediction fulfilled, that " he should not be be- 
lieved." The statements and evidcsnces, which I have 

* Letter XXXYIII, Jane 7, 1809, to CanpiDgham. 
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e^ibited^ must convince ey^ iiiijpaMfol'»rad«t^ Hafi 
his records are not efUitled to bdiej. ^ -i^m 

Mr. Adams often eoniplaiiis that the federalists M 
his enemies; sometimes limiting thei^ar^ td^theii 
leaders. If this were true, what was ibe cause f ^ fElft 
federalists wished to retain their ascendent jv fortheif 
own sake and their country's ; and eveiy b<>df of me^ 
every association, will have a lead^ oi* leaders^ Afn 
Adams was once theit (^ieC And what prodilced'^AA 
ieJienation? 7%€ir principles and fy item ef.«gov«» 
ment remained unchanged To the conduct = of tiieiil 
chief, then, must their aliena^icht be' ascribed. 'ULnd 
^w was it possible for -men of iiiteUigeiit and indi^ 
ident minds to pen^vere in their eonfidenee, ^'tfdd 
Gontimie their attaenment, where ttey saw, corn 
displayed, boundless vanity, disgusting^! 
sive sel^^siuffickni^y^ and an Mimition'^o^ioi^ilii^ 
to be candUie of McrifioiniT prmcipiesi'Si^teBiia^ 

Was Mn Jay ever re^oabhed bymiky^fMftalu 
deserved the name f > With eminen*^ abitifi€Ri^ -^mMfjik 
pure integrity^ and true s^l to ser^e 'his^ couHtfyy «l 
aay citis^en e^ier (£s^^rf^ bt wim' ^ veii> ftotb fiiSver 
by the enemies of fedefaHsm. But the profoindvfl^ 
spect, which his public conchicthad prc^uc^ haw^M^ 
fered no dimimrtioa - Still revered; admired and l^Me^ 
his name^ without a stain to lessen its iustrie^ wiU'^id^ 
scend to posterity with distinguishedl brightoemw > • *f 
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SECTION IV. 

• ■ ■■ . 

• ■ ■ . ■ t ■ ... 

ELBRIDOE GERRY. 

Tms gentleman makes so prominent a figure in Mr. 
Adams's letters, in relation both to himself and to m6, 
I must unavoidably consume a good deal of ink and 
paper in exhibiting his conduct aiid diaractef. I re» 



1^ tbii AMemitT! «f» reiatering jon^ i^tetaUs^f vhi<^l( J fear 
may fatigue the readcME^ but withwtwhick the^ior^Q^i^ 
Mr. Adaai9!9 ealtuxiUM ii^^ ^£ mj yfi^Mim c«imot 
tieiiiiUy w^vstgoA. > Tiiiflibiogi^phical sfketchr.of Miv 
fieity, though IB aome resp^^ato minute^ 1^^y .i^yevf- 
tbdeas ha iouod itt a 4egiee i»t^restiji^ whm it ^haU 
JBeireeoUected^^^iity w]^q^¥u^R%^ t0 the actiop^ and 
etfints^^tetkd^ bu^^p^a^ tw^io^^fpl^^^ted by :t;h^,{>eople of 
iCa^i»u)husfittt^ to^jbe QoyenMr.; Q|4hat Stata^ rand afteir- 
wafda by ^^ people of tiK^iU«itf^ States ^; to 

h-'ldr. £kirry» aj^ointed Htjd^l^gate todpBgf ess from 
Mawaishusfjkti^ w l??^^ hi^d^^eigo^di^^^ to^ be pre*' 
)Mmt «tritb^ttdoplio]i of t(M^I>$9}aration qf IwlepeA^ 
^iiQe9;imd.«bi& booow^of ^^bAont^qig Jjiis niime^itQ that 
tff^lftlvat^dt a|«te paper^ir i^i^^r op^tul^jBd^a /i^^ «f 
ihai)bod9(r*fop «oioa:/y€wth.i Ho/iv^«l»«ftHi»etab 

tution of the nnited^lStaj^}ffriia!J^Rn€4r(^^ 

«i0fii?, of iiavpltpvi^ns) Mt^^^iemo)^/^ of theflliW*^ of 

Befneaentatifieft i|icthQ,:$r(rt €ib^ or 

1 1 Wlw ^^iMHQoial i tmbair^!^l*i9i$« ^ ftko Vhasmk Mooaiv 
fihy^piroduc^:^ouf(the(.^j^^ 4DAai9^'whkh,« 

4t imeeeas9^9ii«iif;^ift^difdvl^ iaaue4 

meufcof a Uf^^hiifii^^!^^ itf^t^ Utitted Statea» 

flourisbicigt«»ijii^^ lowu repuUican inatitU' 

tioDS, rejoiced in me prospect of a fcee gOiireroimeDt to 
be established in France. This joy was raised to en- 
thusiasm, by the recoUectioii of the aids received from 
that country in effecting their own independence. A 
war between Franca $uad ket neighbours soon succeed- 
ed. The energies of her government, and the eeal of 
the people, brought "^pow^rfid aiwes into the field; 
whicn enBl!]Aed her to oefeat her enemies, and to invade 
their temtories. Jsk a few years, the neigl^urin^ na- 
j^ons were subdued Her pride increased wifl& ket 
i^onquesti^ ; and her ifijustice was not slow to follow in 
•^leir train. ^ I considered (says Ihe wise man) a]l the 
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> ^ 0|)pre8siQns: that we ckme under^thersiti l tv w M twtil^ 

^ ^ stde of the oppressm^s there was powi;r.V> < A •eriei^'^f 
iinpriDcipled rulers governed llie state, and in^eucc^ 
«on cutoff tlie heads of their predecessors; >Atleii|;lh 

rfii constitution was formed, lana a tfoveitmient orgtmissefl, 
on republican: principles, which gave ihopes^ to the 
lovers of Uberty, of a permanent estaUisbmeixt The 
legislature was composed of two bnttckesy' denofamiat- 
^ the Council of Ancieiiits, and the-Ooimcil of Five 

.HuBdi!ed;-an4 the e&eovtive consisted of >five'fitt« 
fpns, called : the Directory. But ; the revoluitiotlaiy 

\$pir!U oontimled. The executivB power? foimrf tiie 
means of impairing theindependeiice ef^the'.legodlh 
ture^; And, practising much tyranny, atuhonUe^ Mt^o 

4imits^tQ.ats exercise on all the nations Ivikbin ItBMWsL 
Bemete as were the United States,^ theiP'^Doiiuiiefce 
brought; them near to every portifxit 6f /tHe'twotfld. 
Upon varioua pretences, all alike ; unCound^ itfae' &H^ 
aairs of France were let loose upon that cK»nmcirce^akird 
her gPveriHpent insulted: om country* • -^si: . i » '^^ -rr^- 
Wiilm^ to hope that these outrages aBAinjurie»i|ri- 

g'nated m misrepresentations and mis6anceptipns| of 
e conduct and views of the United States in nlntNfti 
to France, President Washington appoiiMied 6eniral 
Charles Cotesworth Pinekney minister plenigMitentiary 
to the French Republic, to make to ita- government 
those frank and friendly explanations^ whick^ if received 
in the spirit with which they were to be Offered,' would 
restore narmony and a beneficial intercourse, betweteil 
the two countries. General Pinekney, accepting the 
appointment, proceeded on his mission^ and eaiiy ia 
December, 1796, arrived at Pana. He was introduced 
to the minister for foreign afifairs, Mr* de la Croix, by 
Mr. Monroe, as his succesi^or in the station of minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States; and in that 
character delivered an official copy of his letters of cre- 
dence, which announced his public character, xmder 
the signature of the President and the great seal of the 
United States. General Pincknev's public character 
being thus ascertained, all the indignities practised to- 
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.Wards him b)r the French goyemment were insulM M 
well te tbe couBtiy which he represented, as to himself. 
hAhjuous;, however, to restore that harmony which once 
/tcidisted between Anierioa and France, Pinckney ibr- 
!boFe t9 'resent this treatment, hoping that a reconcilia^ 
tion might yet be effected. But he was disappointed, 
suod was required to ieave Fistioe. Upon this requisi- 
tiosk he quitted Paris, ai!id traTeUed with his family to 
^^AjDlsterd^uai, there to await th« orders of his ^oveni* 
.want* . General Pinckney might bear those indignities 
^ith the' more patience, beciause they were not peculiar 
«i» hiiiL. ^ In oD« of his letters to the Department of 
^te^ he isays, ^lam informed that they have already 
v^fsent off thirteen foreign ministers; and a late emi- 
f! grant^^ inow herey has assured them, that America ys 
4Stiot (^greater consequence 1?o them, nor ought to be 
IVitreated with greater respect, than Geneva or Genoa.**^ 
V< Those who regard us as being of some consequence 
^.S\ {continues General Pinckney) seem to have taieiiup 
^^ an idea, that our government acts upon princij^es op* 
^^posed to: the real sentiments (^ a lai^ majority of our 
^.peoplq; and they are willingr to temporise until the 
.^ €iirent of Uie election* of President is known ; thinking, 
:?;ifiOne puUic character [Adaihs] is chosen, he will be 
^.attaohe^ to the interest of Great-Britain ; and that if 
^.another character [Jefferson] is elected, he will be 
^ (to use the ecKpression of Du Pont de Nemours in 
•'.the Council of Ancients) devoted to the interest of 
^ France/' Every body kDows that Adams and Jeffer- 
son w€re the rival candidates for the presidency, on 
the retirement of Washington. 

Notwithstanding this haughty and insolent rejection 
of Qeneral Pinckney, it was thought expedient to make 
cme more effort to recover the good wul of our terma^ 

* Meaning Mr. Talleyrand, I presume, who vinted this country in the year 
1794 ; appeared in the character of an einig^rant, and was treated with hospir 
tality and respect. If his object in couningf to the United States was to es- 
cape the c^illotine, yet, from what is mentioned by General Pinckney i wm 
may infer that he acted the part of a spy ; and probably in that character 
made his peace with the Directory, who in 1797 appointed him their minister 
for foreign affairs. For his great talents and oihir qmUiHtt^ no man was bat* 
fmr ada^ed to tbeir service. 

16 
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gant' sister/ A more ftolemii emlmssy was therefeie 
instituted ; and General Pinckney, GeneFal MarafaaHji 
and Francis Dana, then chief justice of Massachusetts^^ 
, were appointed by President Adams, with the advice? 
and consent of the Senate, ^ Envoys Extraordinaiy audi 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United States to ther 
French Republic.'' Elbridge Gerry was Mr. Adain8V> 
choice } end it was with some difficulty that the headST 
of departments prevailed on him to substitute Mr: Donk^'^ 
the same gentleman of whom Mr. Adams made mentifiivt 
alike honourable and just, in his letters puUished inti 
the Boston Patriot, in 1800^10. But Mr. JDanadeelinl? 
iiig the service, Mr. Adams recurred to the first objedT 
of \m partiality, Mr. Gerry. Further opposition* was* 
vain. One reason assigned by Mr. Adams fiorr prefe^T 
ring Mr. Gerry was (and I wish it to be p^siii6mt>ered)r 
that, besides possessing the requisite tdentsy Ae wm*ai 
firm niM, rniA svperior to all the arts ^ jFVi^dk MAie-- 
tibn! ■■■■'■'::■ ^^*^f.''' r-..- • ■.> 

Marshall and Gerry arrived in France about ihe last' 
of September 1797, and proceeded to Barisj ^herisi 
Gieneral Pinckney joined tnem. They in due form aa^ 
Dounced their arrival to Mr. Talleymnd^ tiier-Frenehi 
Minister for foreign affairs. Cards of hospitality were, 
sent them, tasave them from molestation liR|r'thepoUde; 
and thev expected to be formally receive^ aria to?eib- 
ter on the business of their mission. Butin a <few daiyi' 
they had reason to think that the first £aivourdUe ap^ 
pearances were delusive. They delivered to Mr* Tat^ 
teyrand copies of their letters of credence from^ tibe^ 
President, showing their characters, and deiirmg fidii 
credit to be given to their commimicationst But^they : 
were not admitted to an audience of the Directofy^? 
At length, certain propositions were made to them 1^: 
Mr. Talleyrand's agents to^ which they must: assent, as 
prifliminaries to their admission as ministers of the*Uni>r 
ted States. These preliminaries weire,^ a- disavbwalvof 
Mine parts of the President's speech to Congress^ toucfah 
iQflf the conduct of the French government, nototiousl|t 
founded on facts, and therefore ke^pMsible to be diiHK 



vi>wfed^;' but^at wkieh the Dirdctoiy abetted jto.be «^^ 
fended Nevertheless^ they were not inexjorable. Xbcirii 
ej:trenie resentments might be allayed^ and their woliitot 
Ed HdNouR healed, by aBouceur (gratuity or bribe)t ?o6i 
fHky thoosand pouiids sterling (222^000 doUars) for tfae^ 
pockets of the Directory tind their minister Talleyrand $ 
u(di« Joan to tbe amount of thirty two miUi^sifi^ of flo^i 
mL%s equid to' twelve millions eight huncbed thousand 
d^ars; for which Dutch paper securftiea, under v&ifc 
i^ime of Rescriptions, of that nominal smn, but aiW 
baowledged to be wortii^ not more than ten shiUings ioh 
the pound, might be ai^ignedto the United <Skilct66k; 
These modest propositionsr were of cotirse not assented; 
tOi Our^^yoys had no power to give their assent: 
Their instructions- expressly forbade tJie making ?of mjf< 
Idan : it wo«kl \my% violated -our duty as a nielitrb! nftt^ 
tBDn^ Btatifi' the douceur had be«i gi^on, aiid-our eil^ 
voys hadfbeen so &rrdispoted to assent to a. louoi as («i; 
consult their government upon it (an operation of £uU^ 
siK^motI^s) which indeed tncy offered fo do j ??1iie ho^ 
riWe depredations on oiir ^ commerce were not to -^ be; 
discontinued; and these m^i^ iedrrady estioiatfed at fifi-; 
tcien miUioin of dollars, an A were still going on witk^ 
imremittingj activity.- > V. 

^The naineslof TaUefrand^s^ l^rivate agents, designa^^ 
ed by the letters tK and Yy > were Written at l^gth.. 
iB'JOBffi* envoys' 'd^patefaes ; but accompanied with an . 
eagagenrent^ c»i 'the part of ihe United States^ th«t 
thsif natne& Should in no ebent be made public. For 
thitf reason; : when the despatches' were to foe laid be* 
fisr^ Ckmgressi^ I substituted the letters X and Y» The 
l0t^rsr^W and Z weie also introduced by me, gratiii* 
toiisly^^ instead ^ the .'proper names of two- other peiv 
sons ' r who bad^ some agency in these transaQtionn^ 
astid through ^whom X and '¥ tmgfat pei^haps be cKsco* 

Mr. Talleyrand^s corrupt overtures ilrere repeat^^^ 
and pressed rnxm^the envoys; and sioon with threate 
of vtengeance iroDi the Directory, if not cosM>lied witk 
Tlittn^ to the :inteU^noe> woAl ^finnnem MMtmSbaef 



I do not add the name of Mr. Gerry, although ne ^hmi 
cofacurred with thett, for fettiMW wbidi will hewatfler 
^pe«t' ■■'■"■ " =-'•■■:■■* -i.'H '^t l-M'f/ifob 

''Thii» sli^ted, thus instilted, and kiept atimtofficiiirib 
Stance, Pknckney and Mati^hiaU would^hot'^^notekeoto 
Tktleyrand, *what nt ^e%\redi^ infjff^^ 
j^^'rt/ bu^mess.** Mr. G€rry^inowdkrer,«^feeeaasef4t& 
mtd seen Talleyrand itf the United States, •mthe^foUnd 
of ' ati enngrailt, wa6 pleln^^ed,- ^^o^ra^^ fo /A10 MMifoM| 
^ ho^ of his cotieaguet^^ t6 maki^ ImA ' 'an ^earfy irisi^ 
©tide he was iocompamed'byMr. Y'ttndMrijZji^iTtfe 
ftltier Vas a French !gintfemti% occaiiidnally if ^ irot ^e^ 
^imy efisploy^d by Talleyrand ; an^'iunde^toaniiQl 
n^ English' lanmiage, sehr^ as aii^ interpreter.' -^(Mi^i 
GArffl th^ In the pt*^»e)icMft^of Y ttnd Z, spdde taiSM 
TPiAwmnSi^tif the toro^ositidtis ^i^iydi^ hadr teb» Iniide 
«tf bUrWifoy* by Y^ iii behalf <)f^Mt^TalloyPWid^^<o 
whicfr'jitdjtetai^t Hi€i latteir>Biisw^ed^^Tbe^ii«foi^ 
"m^ tVTh^Y h&d giveti^wat^ ju^t^ and loii^t GAtea^A be 
*^ relied Off.''*- -' ■ ■ / .■ i .r >r > n/ hrr/j7 

; Although tKrt rec^iv^i'^yet the depitectetiDns oiiToilr 
eomn^ibrd^, the caiptti!^ ^vfd condemnatioh of odr ^^agj^ 
dels, wef^ 9<>'^xtei!is{Ve;'(d»id^p»^sed wii3i diYdbui^'>tMt 
iPiiickhey 1^ Morsfttttl {»rap^i^ed the^makiitg of €l(^' 
npetfM c^mititttt^ tfce ministeif tor ]^y ibii/a 

aiispensien of thoste priodeediiigs until IJhd forther^orifaBr 
of me Diretotory! ^Wt. O^ftty is of a covtrai^f iopinrrtia 
*he apppehebdii that by huirying we rftdl irritatb ffl& 
^governments It was now me ISth^'df-'Octclbe©. 
To several subseqif ent' ktt€fnipts to act xt^ baM«ten- 
iiioii; Mr. Gerfy was i^fistetntly Opposed^' W^n^'like^it 
*ferri!rfe i^dtr^ 'hattJ-Hsen'^^ hi»?viewJ .Pfecipitflf- 
"tioBlj" h* said, would* certftfauy^ !pr«diice' 'War.? ^YietrTO 
Ttekftowi^^ th< deiHiiiid^'or Franee <^ be yaqfstdtj iMi 
ttertreafment dt thd'«Avoys-inBult»igji'aaQdc4o^imrii>« 
degree, th«tt^ if ^i«ce«dJilig^m-aii)r others g(i^^ 

* At a afubo&queht pengd^ ie v^n& or mag^aitiiae/ knbi;ni{^ the Hl^nuei^ I^Stet^ 
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ill tibe W01I4 he 3aid he wouldnot :fiidiimt ^j^^ 

tsm-dajns. . ^ • ■::.■■ ^ .... ■\^.- ,;.:-, j^ ' 

T Near a month haying elapsed, s^BCi^i the ^ilvojiik hiidl 
delivered to the French minister copies of their l^j;e^ 
dfrctedence^ ^thouttbeii* -beiiag admitted. itQ ai)<^udi-^ 
dice of the Directory, PiiK^efy and^^^taj^p]^ >wi|^e^ 
to call the attentioit ' of the Jiiinl^te^ tp : ibe. [^^]^]pe|l[ vf^ 
their mistton.: To this Mr% Geijey at.Jeia^^jagr^fi^^ 
but the next day changedThia milidita|)d.^|t)pf)i^ th^- 
poatponemcmit of such a letter until all their, ppqyc^ss^ 
tions already detaij^d should be put in ciph^H^"^ te(^ 
operation) 0nd six/ coplea tiiad^ out andaent to thel^ 
goremnient' ^^ Thi9. (say<9 4}eiieral Marshall ^in j}j^ 
^^ journal) l¥Ould^ on a reasolial^le. calculatiiU|%r. r^ui^ 
*^,about two. or three /HKmtbiik^'' >>iJower(?84iia ^Iftt^g 
hdting been j^r^pared, andiauhmitted ^pJJllfVC^ 
ahd he h&vitog employed » day in making, i^^ntiq^ 
changes, to alaptdt to his^ ^Hiii^ t9stOrHtQo¥^hicii..tl^ 



odtter two etlVoys yielded^ fop>tb€f sahe: loC wswimytyt?^ 
ed the 11th of November it waft^aeatvi^e lii'flvTw^S^ 
rand. No answer, however, was given to'itjo r -. .£ <• 
TirrTbree^ mohtha havhig* el^i|p$^fi|<>^ffl^ftn>^>.^ 
draughted along lettejr^ collating of a j^st2m:i£i4io^ of 
ilm^ conduct of t>uar govenftiienttiil. rel^tioit to France^ 
^his ^t» /done thy the 10Gljh*of Januarys 1788.,^, Jj; was 
i^ufamitted to Mskt<3eriy {ivrhasQ hii^ nececk 

*Bripy'to.G(msult!tofj»bteiii hi^ aign^^iupe V to suggest any 
ab^tions ^and amfendmeirtf h^v might thic£ ^ proper, 
^Fhat such i^ totter should lie* writteni had been agrieed 
o» by the dSthttif Diecembei^; .and^ that it. should be 
^Deneluded Mrii^ a treque^titot the JFrenoh government 
iobpen the negotiatkmyOVtto^-^g^t to the envoj^ tbeur 

Iasi^rts, to return hoittei: Jthe letter was elosed|| 
6we*^er, in very gentle^ tem^ (undoubtedly to. satisfy 
tMr./G«rry)^iieque9tii)g^ lliat*i£ n^ hopetseiB^i^ oi^^ 
jstofii^ harmony J^ween the^ twQ^ trepubliiO%^y' amic»- 
Me-^egot^tioiv '^tiieir^r<!tl^ronta j^^ qw;n ci^ontry 
V. might be facilitated," Mr. Gerry's, vexatious del9.ys 
prevented the completion and tamnslatii^ the lettff 
mitil the 31(»t t6f if^ttatrfvl^ 
to the French minister. 
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Mn Gerry appears »naw to have kadfreq«Bt: ap- 
pointments to meet Mr. Talleyrand ; bat >this gestl^p 
man w^s often absent, nor did he think Mr. Geiiy^ ol 
consequence enough to make any i^ology fovr^tefe 
ed disara>ointmentfi(^ until a fourth had occurred. ? ftbn 
one of Tsdleyrand^s sc^i^etaries called on Mr« Genryv^ 
make a slight apcdogy $ and this secretary took ihla 
opportunity (Feb. 3) to remark, that they bad reccnm 
ra a very long letter £ram the envoys, andv inquimd 
what was its pui^orfr«r«^ for ther eould not take tbe 
^ trouble to reaA iV^ ! audi he added, ^ that such longf 
^letters were not to the taste of the French ^oirenh 
^ ment, who liked a short address, coming at once ixt 
^&e. point'' No; the peremptory deniiaiids iofithat 
^oyemmenty just or unjust, on the tadffhboUring> mh 
tions, sujyjugated or intimidated by. the French ^annt^ 
superseded all negotiation; and uie lika fihortwdrk 
was intended to be made with the UnitedStafeoL cHi^ 
fiecretary invited Mr* Oerry to see Mr; TaUeyranditlie 
next day. • ■ < .^ ;".«*> ;:.■... •."TV'' 

•* iFebruary 4- — Mr. Geny letunied from his viiut'^IA 
^ Mr. Talleyrand, and informed me (says General Mar^ 
'^ shall) that.eommunicatians and propositions hail:b6air 
^ made to him by that gentleman, which he wbs iibt;ailf 
^ liberty to impart to General Pinckn^ or myself)^ 
^ that he , had also propounded some questions t9 • the 
^minister, which had produced some change in. the 
^^ proposition from its original aspect ; that he was tir 
^^ give an answer to-morrow or the day after; and^tfaat 
" upon it probably depended peace or war,"'''^ i » 

So this distinguished diplomatist, Mr. Gerry, tij^ 
favourite of Mr. Adams, ^ whose negotiations were 
^' more useful and successfrd than &ose of eitiver of Jus 
** coUeagues^'t— " by way of excellenGe(8ays Mr. Adams) 
^^l»y 9wn ambassador^ for I had appointed him agaiDsC 

. * General M&nAiall*s nmmiscnpt ^tnaL The abotne pttraj^ph I liaVe 
copied verbatim. For all other detaiU concerning' the envoya and their fno- 
ceedings, in Paris, which are not comiaaiini^pated in their public despatciie^I 
am indebted to General Itfarshall^s journal, of which* on his return mm 
France^ he allowed me to take a copy*. The original i^ in his haod^. 
t So sayi Mr. Ad^ms in letter XIV,.Noy. 7, 1808, to " " * ' 
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•^theadWce of all my mkiisters-^^-^This envoy, one 
o^ three, and the last of the three, to whom the great 
interests of the United States in relation to France 
had been entrusted, engages in private consultations 
with the French minister, and under an injunction of 
secrecy, to which he pledges himself, on the business 
of their important mission ! And on his answer to that 
nnzMSter, he says, ^ probably depended peace or war^' ! 
And the whole of tnis machination was to be conceal- 
ed from his colleagues ! So gross a misdemeanor must 
be* ascribed either to corruption, or to Weakness and 
posillanimity and vanity : I am ready to acquit him of 
the first 

t. On the 18th of January, at the instance of fJie Di- 
rectory, the two Legislative Councils passed a di^cree, 
enacting that ^ every vessel found at sea, loaded in 
^^ whole or in part with merchandise the production of 
^^'England or of her possessions, shall be aeclared good 
^^ prize, whoever ^e owner of these goods or merchan- 
" dise may be.'t On the 6th of February, General 
Marshall put into Mr. Gerry's hands the draught of a 
letter to the French minister, remonstrating against 
that decree, and closing with a request of passports. 
But Mr. Gerry was too busily occupied with nis secret 
negotiations with that minister to attend to the letter, 
thmigh it would affect nearly every American vessel 
(mi the ocean. On the 14th of February Mr. Geny 
returned the draught of the letter, with some amend- 
ments. It was then put under copy, and translated.^ 
On the 18th, being rally prepared, it was offered to 
Mn Gerry to sign — ^which he declined. 

': The^^nvoys had been waiting for an answer to their 
loBg.letteiv dated the 17th and ddivered to the minis- 
tei! on the 31 St of January ; in which, as before men- 
tjionedf they had minutely examined all the subjects on 
w}u|ch the French government had made cofnplaints, 

. '*' Lii^tter XXXIV, March 20, 1809, to ConDingham. 

' f Tti Iff Ib the prototype oT Bonaparte^s Berlin decree. 
X ^tHe EnvojB' letters to Mf. Talleyrand were in tSieic own language, buL 
acoompanied bv French translations, as veil Co prrrent miscomtnic* tonr. 9^ 
any pretence' for rlelay^'aiisweriDg- them. 
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Of" ft ,»s**nerefpre^ only ip pwr to jsipp^lJ^ Jfti^ WJfvrf 
'(isfi^is^WSf that th? undersigned hw.eqtoiBd^^j^ 
fv^«:PReciedipg..e;tpl^^atipn It U.mtk IW« «MW| 
^VYMW9.'tl}M/hQr4^1a]:e$ to the com(n^9ippen,an4,fiF 
'i^jqys epjj^j^diflanr, li^afe, potw^ths^s^n^^ 

^prejudice which has been ent^rtain^d^ Y^tihi-'^i^^fiP^ 
\\ jjp )^f n»f th^ Executive Directory is deposed tp |^at 

^j^9 1)^ ippfi^. impartial, promise, in -the cpifi^.pj^ f^ 
^\i^;^{|:4an?tipps^ . .more . rm , that recipirpcai ,qQi^f|<)€aipe 
**.jphifth isipdispcjafial^ , ., .. ,,, .^ 

{! ^jt;ie ajbiaye paragiiaph, jiieing interpreite<},;W^d read 
^H:&8;^.¥oue Mes^ps^ ^pbiey^and^Mai^l(l|)i^,:; 
cj^pipg wh^jt ^ righte and interests of : yovr .ifQVgiivy' 
49.man^^,an4 beip^r^^t^^ maintaia th^Ws MT^ 

natfhke-j^^Q^fk. w^th.. whom ,th^ Directory. i^oo8«:ia 
have any intercourse. Mr. Gerry, on tne coatraiy^^ 
being more open to useful impressions, ^ more impar- 
tial'— that is, not partial to those rights and interest^ 
at least so far as comports with the present view^ 9J|4 
wants of the French government — ^possesses the^qfud^ 
ifications proper for an envoy with whom the DireQteh 
ry; will negotiate." : »t 

. At the beginning, Mn Talleyrand's agepts X and Y 
had Sttated to the envpys the necessity of p^^g mor>. 
ney, and a great deal of it, to sooth the irritated JDireof:, 
tpry, and of agreeing to a very large loi^i* ,.The eiH 
yoysr^elled these demands ; and assured thwH^jagenti^t 
ajad Mr. TaUeyrand. himseii^ ^ that they had W) .ppwm 
tp make atty loan of mppey ; and, finally, that ij^ic^iott 
sjti:uction6 forbade their agreeing to aloan. ^^Alr^iGBizjTi 
cpncurred with his G(dleagues in these di^lfamtioiM*! 
But, after he had been closeted by Talleyrsupdf and ift?! 
vited to a^ ijadulged in frequent seoRpt j9i8BfeMfcgW»' 



id^ii^' that aloip, to }!m' pBid after the trtJr With Er^ 
Ittndy'wai^ ti6t fofbiddehl^ their instttictiotts j; s^oii 
tii(^ direct dbjeli^i of ustich a stijitilation was^ ttr r^be thib 
AWn^y ttpDti ' it ■ itotaediatf cly, to aid p daitfpitig on ^ 
existing tpar ! And in this new opi)lii6h,* efiforcqd Mf 
tftet^*T<fr'of the^^war with which TaHeyrand had in- 
^d ffiiii^Mft*Gieiw pe^^ in oppasitron to th^ 
Mii aiid ithJsinBWerable'argumentis orlbi^ 
he^ jin^tniction, on this qucfstion, was in these wbras^ 
*T*hilt no* adtd be stipulated m favoiur of France during 
^<h# preSetft war/* 

-***On the'3d^ of April, the envoys sent to the Fiietic5[ 
ittihister a ftdl answer to his letter of the 1 8th of Msurcfa \ 
eiaSi ebnduded with saying, that if ^ it shoMd bJe the 
**#ill'bf the Directory to order passports foi* the wliole 
^ or any number of them, you wnl }M<^i9e to a^eotiipaiiit' 
*#tt6h passi^tts with lettert of safe condt^ Wtoc]^ 
^'^l eiitgmy ptotiBct fifom the cruisers rf France the? 
*^,i*tMMBls jsd hUrhfch they; may Respectively sail,' alsd ^rrr 
^\6 th^r persons, suite a*d pt*opert5r ftat j)eifect Wf 
^^urfty to which the kws and ttsagesf of nattoiis entitM 

^^eHkT ■■-■^ '■'■'■■ ■■ ^' ••:■■■•-■ ^-'j 

^(Mer iSkv^ Gei^rat Marlshall prepared for his depal*^ 
ttire, arid WaSteS <Wly the order of the Directory as tti 
tf ^passport aiid letter of safe conduct But these thejf ^ 
Wrahea fe^ avoid Having : foir though it was perfectly 
€t<!^lA^f-jM9^;i&j?Pr^ they desired ttof 

to make a formal selection of him ; but that Getterali 
l^ydtney iiind Marshall, by asking passports for them*- 
s^^s^ woid^'' in effect, make the selection ; and ^' 



thtfi^^i^thdM^Htag^ in appearance voluntarily^ leaVe Mri 
Geiry'more -fetflib^ty, with sOme cdkmr of 'srtrthoiil^,^ 
ttf ii€fg^tiBtip aloA^. u is due to him to sayi th^t h^ 
was not guiltj^ of i^s kst d^Ne- of foHy i he ttndfei^' 
iO^ only to^ negotiate iirfahtmlUfi' stbd iti thift w^y %u^' 
i^Kd Idmself to be aniiised and trifled Witli^ for 'above 
fow dKmthB ; two > jnonths arid k 'half «f that 4itee after 
he 'bad received iintructicmsfrom'hiis'g^ 
iMMErttoee He had^MpMtecBy^'iabiliis \^ 

17 
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diat he would not staj ;. but changed his^ mifidaCtefi- 
ward, and said he would stay, to prevent a WQHt^ 
Threats of various kinds had been thrown out^ far six 
months, to alarm the envoys, and frighten thc^n into a 
sCibmission to the arbitrary will of the Directory ; notie 
of which had been carried into execution ; and amotBg 
them this bugbear of immediate war, which Mr. Gerrf 
hod now been persuaded to believe would beopme ifc 
redity, and which nothing but his remaining in Fram^ 
would jwevent i 

' The sickness of General Pinckney^s daughter coin«- 
pelled him to stay some time in France. General Man- 
shall embarked without delay ; and his safe return was 
a subject' of cordial congratulation among his indepen- 
dent fellow-citizens. 

The despatches from our envoys^ in which the iu»- 
JQSt and corrupt demands of the French . government 
were disfdayed, having been communicated to Con- 
gress, they ordered them to be published. They were 
of course circulated by newspapers, and reached Eng- 
land ; and from England they travelled to ParusL Up- 
on, their arrival, Mr. Talleyrand,^ with singular efiroii- 
tery, wrote to Mr. Gerry the following letter, dated 
May 30, 179a 

^ I commutiicate to you, sir, a London ^zette of the 15t1i of May. 
You will therein find a very strange publication. I cannot observe 
wltboot forprise, that inthgnens haye profited of the mulatied jQ^nii- 
Uoo in which the envoys of the United states have kept t^ein^^lvoSf 
to make proposals and nold conversations, the object of Which 'was 
evidently to deceive you. I pray you to mdce ImoiVn to t&e iiouii^ 
diately the names denoted by the initials W, X, Y antdZ^ and tkdtiOf 
the woman who is described as having had copvera^tiooa witbrMr. 
Pinckuey upon the inter^ts of America. If you are aver9^. to bh^vu^ 
ing them to me in writing, be pleased to comihuniciate ihem coi^ 
dentially to the bearer. 

^^ i mu9t rely npon your eagerness to enable the g#vertmeit to 
Mmv those practices, oi which 1 felicitate you on iiot having .been 
the dupe, and which you must wish to see cleared up. 

" Accept, lie. CH. MAU. tALLErrltAND." 

It IS difficult to conceive of a more pointed i£imlt 
than was in this letter offered to Mn Gerty. He was 
present with Pinckney and Marshall, and h^ai^ all the 
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pro{K>lHftioiis for the douceop and the loan^ nadfii by X 
BBd Y, in Talleyrand's behalf, and had i^glwsd all ^1he 
despatches which Talleyrand now called ^ sbrange p«V- 
lications.^' Further — ^Mr. Geny went with Y to Mtt. 
Talleyirand's office (as heiore mentioned) where Mr. 
Geny told him, ^^ that Mr. Y had stated to him some 
V propoilitions as coming from Mr. Talleyjrand, respeol- 
^ mg which Mr. Gerry could gire no. opiaioB.^'. Mr. 
Gerry made some other observations : after which^ Mf* 
Talleyrand said, " that the information Mr. Y had gii^oa 
^him (Mr. Gerry) was just, and might -always be reli- 
^ ed on." No w^ the precise propositions offered by 1[, 
^Ihat morning, are thus given^^in the envoys^ despatchria, 
lu^ stated by Mr. ¥ to Mr. Geify himadf. '^He (*Mrvl&) 
'* then stated, that two measures, ivhioh^MA'TaUeyraiid 
^ proposed, being adopted,a restoration of friendship be« 
^ tween the repuolics would foUowifiunediatehfr^^ iheonie 
^^ was si gratuity of 50,000 p6uBflb sterling ;. the otbery«i 
^ purchas)e of thirty4wo millions of Dutch resortptiMuiif' 
S^ll fuviher; at a preoedinc interne w betwdco A&. 
Tfiilleyrarid and Mr.' Gterryv' Sliri Z' being' present. Mi*. 
Gerry said^ ^ that as to a loaaiiy wel&d zio -powers what- 
^' ever to make one ; that, if we^ were to attempt it, we 
^ should deceive himself and the Direcitory ^ i- b at 
*\ that we Goidd send one of our number for instructions 
;^ on this proposition, if deemed eisipedient, provided tljie 
^ other ohjectft of the negotiation could be discussed 
**aqd adjusted ;•• concluding with k referrence to Tal- 
If^y^ran^'^ dei^ire to " co^Qfei: jyith the eiiVoys indivichi- 
ally/' To this Mr. Talleyrajid answ^ered, '' fie should 
^* be glad to confer with the other envoys individually ; 
"^ biit that this matter abMxf thf money must he settled 
^ directly^ without sending to Americas, that he Wcn^Id 
^ not eonmiunicate the arret for a we^k f sg[id;that if 
^ we could adjust the difficuhy respecting the speecL 
^ an application would.nevertheless jgp to the United 
^ States for a loan.*' This conversation was on the 
^th of October, twenty^ft)W day« after all the en- 
voys had arfived iii Parii^. The threatened airet W«M 
•td oi?dejf:theHi*oflt'-''i'"i- '^'* -^'^A'' r;o.4>.,».J *./:•■■ )i<--' '.' 
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The reader bow sees, tb»t ths two ctrnnrsatiaa: 
held by Mr. Oeny with -Mr. Talleyraod demonstraity. 
that, the money propositionfl of the "intriguers" bb«' 
prepisely those of Mr^TsJleyrflnd hinud^Mr.'¥>^*&^ 
sent in one instftnce, and M>*- Z <n the ^^r; th»i(;Tdi«' 
leyrand distinguished between the loan-r-for Which tbd ^ 
AmerieBU government must be conmilted, and the itio*: 
ney — ^" whidi must be settled <hjrecitiy}'^.^faieh was Abe" 
deticeur, or gratuity, of. dO,000 "pounds ste'riing. - f>flt^ 
^th all this certainty that % and Y weroTalleyirBndh' 
agents, Mr. Geny yields- to hia demands, aadCertifieli' 
their names ! He wished tohave evaded the disgitac» 
ful compliance ; but esapted only .one condition^ ^alh' 
leynwd's assurance that their 'Dames ahoiikl not be'fiuK/ 
United ran Ms (Gen7'8)au|harity. . TaUeyrandaii»we^q 
** that they ^haJi not be ptihlisMdati:eonttngfi«iB;iniriiJ^v 
Then foiloivEr the eertificfllte in these mmlftt '^ r^^q 

w>orti; Jww ■ 1798. ''priiiriHti'^'StM.'' 

u Tlie DBiiCB of the ptim>b$ d^igmled b ttiecommtniCstHdiK^ dlttie/' 

. Envoys ExtniordbiBj? ofthe UjulwLStftte* tO'thair:Sor«nnM(it,pdiR> 

liflbed in the Commercisd A^vertuer of thje : Uth; of J^pnl hint Mf 

Ifew-rork, ate as folio*: • ■ ■ . ■ - 

XiiMr.-- ,"- ■ " '•■-■■■ ''^'N 

■T 18 Mr. BellamT, ' ': -': ■'■.n /:i 

2 is Mr. Hanteral. & 6£B|l¥^" ' ' 

" To ikt Minuter.^ Foteign Affairs ., , ^ ■.,,.'. 

of the French R^nUilie.'" ' '' ., 

This certificate is JHo. 1% among, the dooumeBtS' 
communicated to Concress, by Mr. Adams, on the .'IBtb ' 
of Januar)^, 1799 ; ^d to,tb^s No. 12 I then sul^oiiied 
the following note : ,.- . .,. ^ic f 

X Mr. Geirp baa inierted' (he ^!'A{>er raibe of X lb -Ahs ^bcontdnfj 
» i^Ten toMr. TallQjrrand; hut Aepanon ileiignated bj'X Oot'tMlt*: 
iiig(like Y) arowe^ faisweli^'the promise made t9 hisi. a^Jl T,'4t(iat' 
their names should id do event he made pqblic^' is~ still ^i^Kitfftj. 
oo the Executif e in respect to X, aiid tlierefdre fais name is teie 
omlttei ■ T. PfCKfeRTNQ.^' ' 

But, besides &ms debasing himself in giving to TaJ- 
leyrand the names of his own agents, Mt. Gerry stat- 
ed, that ** they did not, to hit knowledge, produce cre- 
" dentins or document^ of Any kind." But what ere- 



acknowledged to MrJCirrjI^hitiWl^'that WW US' 
agent IB the'pW)fi6sWenk'h«ib»d«(4Stet *h6«'ta«'4Jiy'' 
jSvhut?T!ffleyAiid'alki,'hBa"iflSlel1ioi''Ml'n6e(^y-it«Bq 
saiil'if prdfositiAhs, fortfie ■^ta«y aWS'lbMi? '"M»' 
Grfry did-Bot/stopHeTti- iljr'arioihfe' letfet'iwlil'ansj'^ 
raodj he> ^ays^-^i'lB'ireMd-d'iwc flieiBHIifMS! (ftBbKM''- 
" «« your il^}0JTBi(*t;'»*(f (laflWirSsfeff 'lij i55'((i"tlj -si4e'' 
' " the'enniyli sit ]iout<'OtUM<^i^iitiiiMiWs','^LW<M'> 
" rtcoUec* »' wofd' ffohl'Sify i«<"tH*»'-l«*i*»* tUS" 

" Mri«he«flinWM(l»litieg«t<atK)hi!"ti»'«a5flinoieyOiC cit"'* 
" *iat piwj<*re»7' •f'N«<«i*lieM»«'tfir!!8*W0i«bei^J' 
BajTaUenni()a"id»dewiMt?«dBri» 5SW"»iitt(e-iSn>«t!»>i 
pMpoBitiom)'.(a»II^1i'ave.*Blbh!'««a(e!a)-ai'M>.-HaW&'- 
vffl)miasipTfeiienlj«1id.iTOS'aiWi«d4)l<Ml«f«W'M'rt!-'' 
peat what heihad *«aid' to mt}<<Sltey.'''>mmM m^ 
was, certifie^..hy,vjVIr^iGeiTyWthat;Jl|pee of the persons 
woreioceigQeFSp and' thA-^foivth (iHawtetral)'^!*!''^^^!?^, 

sajps "acted' Hief^lTa»-'g- ^ " ■ ^' '— '-" ' 

Sft.'Talte^d'lad'fii)*' d 
pusillanimity, the ground-work ibi^ pill 
ris, ridiculing the envoys as thcdtepfesiaf the pretend- 
ed intHgAers^ and using Mr. I|^*pwy*s MiSwters, An, U^,, 
subject to 'justify the stateffi^irt.;.;,,^.^l][aj|l«yaj was 
not merely a messenger and linguist, but a solieitor^ia 
tWs tai«nii«s,i*)rn»rnTalSJyi4iH rpf '*iSA"taSe'the 



! Secretary of State, ah8'*hitK WSspul 
li|J»^,a«s a.^qte^ in t»yrireB<wJ.3rff6«if>Truaibtdl'tia"the 
painteff SD'well laioWn<in'tlMrt pi'oftssifflil^''" '■-''■ '";'■'-. 

)«*Co!. Tn«i1jtlir'^a-,»aSi ^ViSSia^.'^^i ffip;# 

"' imom^e^.vu^ tpat Hauteval told him, that botl»''«he 
" douceur and the loan were intUspensable ; and urged 
"him to employ his influence with the American Com- 
"tiiissioners to offer the bribe, as well as the loan.^' 
Y^t this same Mr. Hauteval, acting a part in thiS|.go- 
ve'i^unent farcfe, writes to Mr. Talftyrand — " My sen- 
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'^ sibility must be much affected on findirig myself, Un- 
^ der the letter Z, acting a part in company with cep- 
** tain intriguers, whose plan it doubtless was to take 
** advantage pf the good taith of the American Enroy^ 
** and make them their dupes.'' — '' Citizen" TaUcyrarfid, 
now Prince Talleyrand, was long enough minister for 
foreign affairs to accumulate a princely fortune, by 
practising, for himself and his principals, on the vassal 
states subdued by, or trembling in terror of, French 
armies, the same exactions with those he attempted to 
impose on the American Envoys— [It is perhaps hard- 
ly known, that this Prince is a citizen of Pennsylvania. 
He was citizenized when there in the form of a French 
emigrant I have somewhere among my papers a 
copy of the certificate of his admission.] 

On the 4th and 5th of March 1798, the first despatches 
from our envoys came to hand. Being voluminous, iu|d 
in cipher, much time was required to decipher them, 
and make copies to be laid before Congress. On the 
23d of that month, by the President's direction, I wrote 
a letter, addressed to all the envoys ; in which I qudte 
from their No. 5, dated the 8th of January, the follcyw- 
ing passage : You " repeat, that there exists no hope 
*' of your being ofiicially received by that government, 
" or that the objects of your mission will be in any way 
^* accomplished." ' This opinion is sanctioned by the 
whole tenor of your communications ; and we trust 
that soon after the date of your No. 5 you closed your 
mission, by demanding passports to leave the territo- 
ries of the French Republic' Then, adverting to the 
fair and honourable views of the American govern- 
ment, which dictated the mission, and the extreme 
neglect with which they, and through them their coun- 
try, had been treated by the government of France, 
my letter proceeds : " under these circumstances, the 
^ President presumes that you have long since quitted 
"Paris and the French dominions.'' Then, noticing 
their intention to make one more attempt to draw the 
French government to an open negotiation, in which 
there was a bare possibility of succeeding, the President 
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authoqzedthetf stoyinff to complete o^tr^eatyi ))ut, if ith^ere 
smpeaxed a design m that goyjernment to procrastiixate, 
tjpey were directed to break off l)>e negotiation, deiuand 
their passports, and return. '^ For (it was added) you 
f will consider^ that suspense}^ riiinous to the essential 
"interests of your country;'' and this instruction was 
-given them : /^ In no event is a treaty to b^ purchased 
f* with money, by loan or otherwise. There can be 
.^ no safety in a treaty so obtained. A Iqan to the Be- 
>': public ^ould violate our neutrality.; and. a douceur 
*^^ to the men now in power, inight, by their successors, 
^.^ h^ urged as a reason for axmmling the treaty ; or, as 
f a precedent for further and repeated denoi^nd^/! .. 
V In hi§ letter of May 13thj addressed ito nae, Mr. Gerry 
acknowledged the receipt of my lettef of the 23d of 
JMtWfihf delivered to him the preceding evening by the 
fecial niessenger, sent to France in a public, vessel of 
t#e United States. The instructions in tliat letter Wtx. 
Qer^y said he should duly observe ; yet suffered hii»- 
^If to be amused by Talleyrand's idle proposals of a 
^Ptf^pjbiation,, until near the end pf iluly ; even when the 
Forench minister's letters were viarked with repetitions 
qi insulting sentiments towards the American jgovernr 
inenty particularly in suggesting dout3ts of its smcerify 
IB its measures to effect a settlen^ent of differences — re^ 
]proaches which Mr, Gerry knew to be unfounded — and 
tafter he had, to his colleagues, pronounced the govem- 
jfi^nt of the French Republic, ** the proifdest as well as 
^. ^^ mo,st unjust government on the face of the earth ; 
t^that it was. ISO elevated by its victories M to. hold in 
•^pprfect^ contempt all the^nglits of others: and that 
f,^wjU;)i this disposition it /would certainly vimie war on 
f^ ,us,. if. we refused to comply yfitk. what its pride would 
*t insist on, t^^cause the meas^,had beep proposed.''* 
l(hus completely had Mr. Adams's able andinagnanimous 
'.ambassador become the dupe of the Frieocl^ joainister's 
threats, mingled with blandishm^xit^ ilaft^ring to his 
vanity. Mn Gerry had even the folly to imagine his 
.ccdleagues to b{& envious of hi^ good fortune : "They 

* QB^m»^ M«n)«l|W'j0«rtii^Fali4 2^» .1798. 
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^ were wounded (he said) and he was not surprised 9t 
*' it, by the manner in which they had been treated by 
^ the government of France, and the difference which 
" had been used with respect to him/'t How different- 
ly his great friend and protector, President Adams, at 
that time^ viewed his conduct, will smpear by the fol- 
io wing extracts of my letter, dated June 25, 1798, to 
Mr. Gerry, which, together with his voluminous docu- 
ments, were by the President communicated to Con- 
gress on the 18th of January 1799. 

Extracts of the letter to Mr. Gerry^ dated June 25, 1 798. 

^^ By the instructions dated the 23d of March, which agreeably to 
the President's directions I addressed to Generals Pinckney and Mar- 
shall and yourself, and of which six sets were transmitted, one by a 
despatch boat sent bn purpose, and some of which doubtless reached 
you during the last month, you will have seen that it was expected 
that all of you would have left France long before those instructions 
cpiiid arrive, and which were transmitted rather from abundant cau- 
tion than necessity, seeing no probability or hope existed that you 
would accomplish the object of your mission. The respect due to 
yourselves and to your country irresistibly required that you should 
turn your backs to a government tha4 treated both with contempt ; 
a contetnpt not diminished but aggravated by the Jla4tering but insidious 
distinction in your favour^ in disparagement of men of such respectable 
talents^ untainted honour and pure patriotism^ as Generals Pinckney and 
Marshall^ and in whom their government and country reposed entire con- 
fidence ; and especially when the real oi^ect oj that <&stinction was to en- 
able the French government^ trampling on the authority and dignity vf 
your own^ to designate an envoy with whom they would condescmd to ne- 
gotiate. It is therefore to be regretted^ that you did not concur with your 
colleagues in demanding passports to quit the territories of the French Re- 
piAlic^ some time before they left Paris.''^ 

^Mt is presumed that you will consider the instructions of the 2dd 
of March, before mentioned, as an effectual recall. Lest, however, 
by any possibility, those instructions should not hare reached you, 
and you should still be in France, / am directed by the Preisident to 
transmit to you this letter, and to inform you, that you are to consider 
it as a positive letter of recall.^' 

If the reader has had patience to accompany me 
through this abridged history of the * occurrences at 
Paris in relation to the French government and our 
envoys, and particularly to the conduct of Mr. Gerry, 

f General Mars^lt Journal — ^April 3. 



p. -^prepared to understajid and appreciate the 
^_^__^es m'joiy report ou French affairs, which Mr. 
X<iaDas'niarkeu to be struck out, and which were ac- 
cordingly expunged. The reader will see, in anothef 
part of this Review, General Marshall's testimony to 
^e correctness of the report as laid before CongregB. 
The following passages between brackets are those 
ordered to be struck out, and complete the report as 
originally written and submitted to the President A 
few words of the report, as adopted hy the President, 
are introduce^ to, r^D4w.thf»,8^pass9se8peifectiy in- 
telligible. ' 

-' Pawml* 6. '»&: GAity''W^sBtes bi iVilde'Tiaiey- 
f&%^W mi^p/^ t|^ "napjes qj the. persons . desi^i*ied 
^j fbf^Ukteks M^ .X, Y and Z, and with reason ; fop he 
Mfidvhis' coUeagties hadi^^prpmised M«sst«.-£' dnd'Y 
*that fft«r iiato^ff'shbhld i«'ri6;CTen^ 
"*p[lpiii>¥'^t''lKF&|it'cpD^i^^j^(^^ wan»nta^d*> 

f (tartur^ , trotk tKiA firosatse j ' on the suppontioD that . 
"Mbeir Ds(B(e*^were tin]Enown"«9-th« Fretick'govet^ 
■*ltt^t V;sa¥d-^iVil^teg ;thaf ffi^^%^ 

a' the faqt') tihe inra(8ter*s"'^request was impeFtitie&t 
iusultiagf -and to oomplyi with it wm subntit^g 
ft>toi'aB indignrty.''} In- the wmie 'paragrteiph-^*' Mr. 
*G^''lli*Mr: Tdtleytand's 6^^ asyurmce that Mt. 
* V^^ ;ticti!ng';by his authority. [I): is to be reeretted 
^c,^ti«i ^. envoy <>froB> the Uiuted states ' should have 
**V:«nseiited tO' act a^ part in this feroe.'*] ; In the s&aftte 
.parag^h— Mf. Gerry,, "Tfe^i'^feS formafly' ceiiifying fo 
^,M^,^aIi^J^'^'tW.Woe8 of bis 4»pn prwat$ ag^tSf 
tfit^vinft'ColourTforliisifilfected ignorOnoe'Of' them, ib 
** using thethypo^etical expression, ' if any bf those 
«>pgM<l*i'WfetyittsW*6H3!feff-tjiS'af;f,V^ 
" ' they did not produce, to his 'knowledge, credentials,' 
"'&c." In the same paragraph—'* Mr. Ti^yjff^d an- 
^ swered, that the information Mr. Y haffltg^yi^.^yim 
I* (Mr, Gerry^ was yist, av-d, might alwam^Qi( i^^lifi^mt. 
" [This .surely, waii a 'credential' for , Mr- .^\ to vpudi 
" riot only for his past, but for any future, commuuic»r 
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^^ tioDs to the envoys, as made by the ministei^s au- 
^ thority."]* 

. Paragraph 9. " On the 2d of December X, Y and 
^ Z dined together at Mr. Talleyrand's [familiarly] in 
** company with Mr. Gerry ; and, after rising from ta- 
^ ble, the money propositions, which had before been 
•* made, were repeated, in the room and in the pre- 
" sence, though perhaps not in the hearing, of Mr. Tal* 
^* leyrand. Mr. A put the question to Mr. Gerry in 
" direct terms, either, * whether, the envoys would give 
^ the douceur^ or * whether thev had got the money 
" ready,' [meaning the douceur."] 

Paragraph 12. " It was to Accomplish the object of 
*^ these [scandalous] intrigues, that the American en- 
" voys were kept at Paris, unreceived, six months af- 
*• ter their credentials were laid before the Directory .'^ 

Paragraph 13. The report, mentioning the threats 
which during four or five months had been uttered, of 
immediate orders to the envoys to quit France, and of 
war in its most dreadful forms — which threats had in- 
duced Mr. (Jerry to separate himself from his col- 
leagues, and stay in Paris — goes on to say, that ^ those 
"threats had not been executed, and the unworthy 
" purposes for which they had been uttered had been 
** obvious. [It is further unfortunate that Mr. Gerry 
** should have imagined it to be his duty to remain in 
" France near three months after the instructions reach- 
" ed him, busied in informal negotiations, hopeless in 
** their nature, and unwarranted by those instructions ; 
** in which, too, he was pointedly told, * that suspense 
** was ruinous to the essential interests of his coun* 
" try.' "] 

Paragraph 20. " Hitherto, instead of a [sincere and 
^ anxious] desire to obtain a reconciliation, we can dis- 
" cover in the French government only empty profes- 
" sions of a desire to conciliate" — 

* The following passage is in the same paragraph of the printed report : 
^* Mr. Y, himself, who is Mr. Bellamy, of Hamburgh, in his public yindica" 
tioD, declares, that * he had done nothing, said nothing, and written nothing) 
without the orders of Citizen Talieyrand.' '' 
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Paragraph 23. '* On the 12th of May, the n^w m- 
** structions of March 23d, sent by the Sophia packet, 
•* reached Mr. Gerry, [requiring him, situated as he 
" then was, to demand his passports and return ; for, 
.•* possessing no powers to negotiate, it was impossible 
** that any circumstance mentioned in the instructions, 
•* to warrant his staying any longer in France, could 
^ exist He was informed, too, mat suspense^ the na- 
" tural consequence of his stay, was ruinous to the es- 
* sential interests of his country. Mr. Gerry, how- 
** ever, instead of conceiving himself bound immediate*^ 
** ly to demand his passports and return, only thought 
** himself authorized to give immediate information to 
** the minister of foreign affairs,] and he gave immedi- 
^'•ate notice to the minister, that he should return to 
** America in the Sophia, as soon as she could be fitted 
** for sea. [He remained, nevertheless, much longer in 
** France, vainly seeking' pacific arrangements.''^ 

Paragraph 28. " Such arie the proceedings of the 
" French government, by its minister, Mr. Tsuleyrand, 
" before the arrival of the printed despatches of the 
^ envoys : [and where can we find any mark of * a sin- 
" cere and anxious desire to obtain a reconciliation' ?"] 

Same Paragraph. After noticing the impossibility 
of the envoys' negotiating on the terms proposed by 
Mr. Talleyrand, " becjause directly repugnant to their 
^ instructions : [It is really surprising that such renew- 
** ed propositions should not have appeared to Mr. Gerry 
" to be, what they really were, iUusory, and calculated 
^' only to amuse."] 

Paragraph 34. " While we, amused and deluded by 
" warm but empty professions of the pacific views and 
** wishes of France, and by [Mr. Gerry's] informal con* 
** ferences, might wait in fruitless torpor, hoping for a 
** peaceful result" 

Such are the passages in iny original report, on 
which Mr. Adams has made the atrocious charge, that 
^ I inserted a most virulent, false and calumnious phi* 
" lippie against Gerry." I need not appeal to Uen^ 
ends Pinckney and Marshall, who are intimately wh 
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quaint^ ndth fkcts, and will assuredly justify all I 
have said ; but every reader will see, that the parts 
struck out are only inferences and remarks on notori- 
ous facts — facts stated in the official despatches of the 
envoys which are signed by Mr. Gerry, or in his own 
official communications. But the reader cannot possi* 
Wy conceive of the virulence of Mn Adams himself, in 
this case, without seeing that charge in its connexions : 
it shall be exhibited. 

. Mr. Adams, having taken an unadvised step, in in- 
stituting a mission to France in February 1799, nomi- 
nated Mr. Murray, then minister resident of the Uni- 
ted States in |IoUand, sole minister plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a treaty with the government of the French 
Republic. The measure was condemned by the most 
enlightened federalists. It paralysed the public spirit^ 
at that time roused to a proper sense of the unexam- 
pled injuries and insults ot that Republic. It subverted 
the temple of federalism ; and, burying its destroyer 
in its ruins, rendered strikingly applicable to Mr. Ad- 
ams, his own quotation in another case — 



-Nee lex est justior uUa 



Q,uam Decis artifices arte perire sua. 

Which, as applied in this case, may be thus translat- 
ed : JVb law is more just^ tfian that to the contrivers of 
mischief their own arts should prove fatal. This mea- 
sure, if clearly correct and patriotic, in the actual state 
of things, in relation to France and the United States, 
would not have required so long and laboured an ar- 
gument, and the production of so many letters and 
papers for its justification. Yet it is the burden of a 
number of his letters to Cunningham, and of many 
more which he published in 1809, in the Boston Pa- 
triot And he introduces the names of many persons 
who had given him information, official and inofficial, 
that the Directory desired to make peace ; all which, 
ill his communications to Congress in December 1798, . 
he declared unsatisfactory ; yet, in 1809, he musters 
them together, in order to prove the propriety, expe- 
diency^ and moral certainty, of negotiating an hoDt- 
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curable peace.* In his message of June 21, 1798, td 
Congress^— feeling with som'e wtce the monstrous in-' 
dignities with which Pinckney, the minister of WafSh^ 
ington, and Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, his owH 
ministers, had been treated and finally rejected — he 
said, " I will never send another minister to France^ 
*^ without assurances that he will be received, respect- 
" ed and honoured, as the representative of a great^ 
" free, powerful and independent nation." In his let- 
ter No. XXXIV, March 20, 1809, to Cunningham, foj>. 
getting what he had declared eleven years before, con- 
cerning Garry's information, he says, " Mr. Gerry, in 
" an official public letter, conveyed to me, at the re- 
" quest of the Directory and their secretary, Talley* 
" rand, the most positive and express assurances, that 
" I had demanded." The reader will now compare 
this solemn asseveration with Mr. Adams's message to 
the Senate, nominating Mr. Murray ; in which no use 
is made of Mr. Gerry's official letter ; but of Talley-^ 
rand's letter to Pichon, which he communicated to Mr. 
Murray, who sent it to his own govemmentf 

* AmoQg^ these, was the late Dr. Logan of PeDnsylyania. He was of tfa& 
Society of Friends, whose leading' principle, ewerj one knows, is opposed to 
war. A gentleman of fortune, he went to Europe at his own expense. Anx- 
ious for peace, he visited Paris, in 1798, and conversed with Talleyrand, frorii 
whom he received the information to which Mr. Adams refers ; and, on hi» 
return home,, in the autumn of that year, communicated the same to him. Tet» 
far from setting any value upon it at that time, it heoame a suhject of his censure. 
In his answer, Dec. 12, 1798, to the Senate's address, Mr. Adams says, '^ Al- 
though the officious interference of individuals, without public character or 
authority, is not entitled to any credits yet it deserves to be considered wheth- 
er that temerity and impertinence of individuals, affecting to interfere in pub- 
lic affairs, between France and the United States, whether by their secre.t 
correspondence or otherwise, and intended to impose upon the people, and se- 
parate them from their government, ought not to be^ inquired into and cof- 
rected." This suggestion, doubtless, gave rise to an act of Congress to r«- 
strain such private interferences ; and its popular name was the Logax\ Immu 
Dr. Logan was an acquaintance of mine ; and I am perfectly satisfied of the 
purity of his views. From the same solicitude to preserve peace to his ceuiT- 
try, he made a voyage to £ngland, in 1810, when there were signs of war in 
the American horizon. He visited British ministers-^noblemen — gentlemen 
-—farmers — in a word, some among all classeiB of the people, in various parts 
of England ; and when I saw him, on his return, he informed nie„ that all were 
averse to a war with the United States — with the single exception oi on^ 
lieutenant in the navy. 

\ Mr. Pichon, once known in America as the charge des afiaires of the 
French Republic, was at this time officiating in the same character in IJ[o|* 
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^ Benilemen of the Senate^ 

^' I transmit to you a docament which seems to be intended to be a 
compliance with a condition mentioned at the conclusion of my mes* 
sage to Congress, of the 21st of June last. Always disposed and ready 
to embrace every phusibU appearance o/prokabiUiy of preserving or re« 
storing tranquillity, I nominate William Vans Murray, our minister re- 
sident at the Hague, to be minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the French Republic. If the Senate shall advise and con- 
sent to his appointment, effectual care shall be taken in his instruc* 
tions, that he shall not go to France, without direct and uncipthocal 
assurances from the French government, signified by their minister 
of foreign relations, that he shall be received in character, shall en- 
joy the privileges attached to his character by the law of nations, 
and that a minister of equal rank, title and powers, shall be appoint* 
ed to treat with him, to discuss and conclude all controversies be- 
tween the two republics. JOHN ADAMS. 

« Feb. 18, 1799." 

The reader must be struck with what Mr. Adams as- 
sumed for the ground of this nomination^ relating to a 
matter of very high national concern, and manifestly 
of great difficulty to manage, and bring to a safe and 
successful issue. The ground assumed did not rest on 
probability J nor the appearance of probability ; but on- 
ly on the plausible appearance of probability ! And 
the business to be transacted was the same for which he 
had before appointed three envoys, two of whom were 
Greneral Pinckney and General Marshall. Mr. Mur- 
ray, though worthy and respectable, yet, standing alone, 
would not have received the Senate's approbation. 
This was manifested to the President by a committee 
of that body. The measure itself excited extreme 
surprise ; and, excepting to a few members in the Op- 
position party who toere in the secret^ the surprise was 
as universal as extreme. No head of a department — 
not a single federalist — had any previous knowledge 
of it The shock to the minds of federalists, s^enerally, 
may be judged of by this fact : As soon as the report 
of the nomination to the Senate took air, a member of 
the House of Representatives, and a friend to Mr. 
Adams, came to my office, and accosted me in this 

land, where Mr. Murray was resident as the Minister of the United States. 
The " document," mentioned by the Preaident» was TaUeyrand^s letter tft 
Pjicbon of Sept 28, 1798. 
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manner : How is a|l this ? the President's nomination 
of Mr. Murray to be minister to France ? I answer- 
ed^ I know nothing more about it than you do ; I have 
only heard that the nomination has been made. " Why, 
is the man mad f] was the member's rephr. 

But let us compare the » different acts of Mr. Adams. 
If he had received " the most positive and express as- 
^^ surances that he had demanded," as the condition on 
which alone he would send another minister to France, 
why, in the message to the Senate, in order to recon- 
cile them to the measure, and gain their approbation 
of the nomination, does he declare, that Mr. Murray 
shall *^ not go to France without direct and unequivocal 
" assurances from the French government, signified by 
" their ministisr of foreign relations, that he shall be re- 
" ceived" in the manner required by his message to 
Congress of the 21st of June, 1798? The two state- 
ments are incongruous. The simple truth is, unques^ 
tionably, that the materials he had mustered up, ^vith 
great mligence, and many of which he had displayed 
in the Boston Patriot, in 1809, and referred to in his 
letters to Cunningham, to justify himself for instituting 
the mission, were (like the British Orders in Council, 
draped in by his son J* Q. Adams, to justify his active 
zeal and vote in imposing on our country Mr. Jeffer- 
son's ruinous embargo) the fruit of after thoughts. 
Most of them, and especially those furnished by Mr. 
Grerry, on which so much stress was now laid, had been 
a good while known to him.* To which add the ver- 
bal conmiunications from that gentleman to the Presi- 
dent while remaming at Quincy. The reader shall 
now see of how little value they were in his estima- 
tion, only a short time before he instituted the mission. 

Congress assembled in Philadelphia in December, 
1798. On the 8th of that month, Mr. Adams address- 
ed that body, according to the usage under the federal 
administrations, in a speech. After noticing the failure of 
the measures which had been taken to setUe our contro- . 

' * Mr; Gerry arrired at Boston the first of October 1798, and delivered hit 
tadget of letters to Mr. Adams, then at Quincy, and Mr. Adams sent Mien to 
mB at PtuladelplHa^ 
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rersies with Franee,. aad* tMoe: of the outrageous aeti 
of its govemnaent; he «ayfi^O^.Httfaerto, tbeneforei Botb» 
^ ing is discoverable iatkeiCOfiduetiofvFrance, :«^i^ 
^^ ought to chang6 :or<Eek& owe meuuiist tof; defeiice ; 
^^ on the contrary 9 to ^^irat^d •■ and invl^of a(te • dt^m"' is 
^^our true po^icyi'^ : ; Again-^f* It'ij pea^^^ we hwre 
'' uniformly ana perseveruigly cultivhtsdii iatad^haiBUW 
^^ ny between uia and France may be ordstorediiai¥ her 
^^ option. But to send hncfther minist€K\ withaiti^we^ 
^ determinate assuranoks ■ thcA'he • wtiilld . iiR) 'reeemM; 
'^ would be an iktof/hmfnUtOion^ ^ifiswhiehMh^WiiiUd 
^ States ought not to subiniti It mustithto^^pa^'bdliiiflf 
'^to France (if «he.ia^ indeed^ ^esiiK)usmfiadc€mifii|Q{d^ 
" tion) to take the requisite steps.^V^iJ'^ffMi rn-Ai ><wi * 

The Senate, on >the 1 2th of Decenibei^ tptemtrdeA l(i 
ihe President a^rei^^eotful^answer to his^Bpeefthv^jii^ho^ 
ing his Hsientiments. Jn the^ President? vcteplyi w^^iitf^ 
1Mb passage-i^^^I ha^e sedn no realerideBeeriofi afby 
'^change of system orKdispositiov in{^1lie>9VenobitRe2 
^f public towards thetJi)ite(iStateidJ^'':%it>vBaafd'UMrbet 
recollected^ that >s6 late as l^e 'ISth* bf< 'Janttac^^ Y9991 
iust one month prior to the nrfminatioiyiof>Mr^'. " 
%e laid before Congress my repok oii- thei«iB(fti«t>o 
die French government towards the UikrtW Stifiefi ;i itf 
the last paragraph of* which is this > expresnioi^^ 
H^Warmly professing its desire of reconmliaition, it gvv'es' 
*^xio evidence of its sincwity; but'pfOofii'iii'^uii£iii06 
^demonstrate that it is not sincerfei** If Mia^* AfS^m^ 
had then thought this opinion erroneous, h<^' Would' 
have marked it to be struck out^ as he did sdttHii^' ex- 
pressions in the report which had too* pon)ted at* bar- 
ing on his favourite, Mr. Gerry. rjj li .. 

I have already recited Mr. Adams's eharge, ' tKat ii 
my report I " inserted a most virulent, fals^ and i^alum- 
nious philippic against Gerry^;" and I presunW^ have' 
shown to every candid reader that the charge is. uttier- 
ly groundless. In truth, all the virulencei^falBefiOod and 
calumny belong to Mr. Adams. If I forbear, in this 
case, to accuse him of premeditated falsehood, what 
excuse can be offered for the man who, for ten years^ 



«aii hoard up his resentments, and then with augment^ 
ed virulence, even carelessly utter unfounded reproach-* 
es, which in their nature deeply affect the character <rf 
the person at whom they are pointed f I- will now give 
the above mentioned false charge, with its connexions, 
from his letter Na XXXIV to Cunnin^am. My r^ 
marks, will be included in brackets. 

^^ You speak of the fortunate issue of my negotiation 
" with France to my fame ! ! ! I. cannot express my as- 
^ tonishment. No thanks for that action, the most d%9* 
^ interested J the most determined and the most success* 
^fal of my whole life. No acknowledgment of it ever 
^ appeared among the Republicans ; and the Federal- 
" ists have pursued me with the most unrelenting ha- 
" tred, and my children too, from that time to fliis/' 
[Without admitting the existence of that " unrelenting 
hatred,'' it is obvious to remark, that trimmers between 
two parties lose the respect of both. Mr. Adams then 
mentions the assurances he received, that the govern- 
ment of the French Republic would duly admit an Ame* 
rican minister to treat of peace ; and specifies the letter 
before mentioned, from Mr. Talleyrand to Mr. Pichon, 
French charge des affaires at the Hague, to that effect^ 
and which Pichcm communicated to Murray.] " And 
^ the assurance (says Mr. Adams) was as complete as 
** words could express." [Yet we have before seen 
that Mr. Adams assured the Senate, to whom he sent 
a copy of that letter, that Mr. Murray " should not go 
^ to France Without direct and unequivocal assurances 
** from the French government, signified by their minis- 
♦* ter of foreign relations, that he should be received in 
^ character.*'] 

^ The second assurance (says Mr. Adams) was more 
** positive, more explicit and decisive still, and through 
^ the most authentic channel that existed. It was Mr. 
^ Gehy, one of my own ambassadors, and by way of 
^ excellence mv own ambassador^ for I had appointed 
^ him against the advice of all my ministers, to the fu* 
** rious provocation of Pickering," [Fdse — ^" furiously'^ 
fidse : there was no passion manifMted by m^ or mf . 

19 
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other head^ of adepartai^it^ on tfaeocoaawL r 'la^cleiitr* 
ing any of Mr. Adamses assertions, I feel very IhtLe dut 
posed to seek for any voucher beside my own dedara^ 
tion^ One other head of a department, iioweirery is 9t21 
living**-4jipvemor WoLcott of Gonne€tieut,iwliO: was 
then ^ecretb.ry of the Treasury; andto'.hikn^ if &i^ 
one doubt^ on appeal may.^ be made.} >^ and against tfas 
^ advice of all tiie Senators .whom he tdouldinfluencew^ 
[I have before stated, that when Mil; Aduns first :.pi» 
posed Mr« Gerry for one of tdfie envoys, the heads of^d^- 
partments objected ; and that Mil Adams gave wiy, 
and subiAituted Chief Justice. Dana of Massachusetts^; 
but, on his declining, Mr. Adams recurred toi.Mv.vOepi- 
ty^ and in a manner to preclude, as weU as lireieollefcty 
my forther ^opposition. And as to. fienatora, Lasek^pf ^ 
fectiy ^atisfiedf that I never spoke tOi iaivf ^one *Qf< theni: 
We bad ^tire confidence in Geni^ndi. Binokneiy and 
Generai Marshall; and only wished te.sfatveithenaljroA 
being embarraiised with a difficult and .troidilemomeia% 
idociatej and such, to their extreme viexKtibb^ and d& 
lay, Mr; 'Gerry proved to be.] . ^^Mr. Geny,.!!! an q$- 
*^ cial public letter, conveyed to me^ at the request 4)f the 
^^ Din^tbrjr and their seoretaty, TaUeyrandf^the^inoirt 
^ positive and express assurances, thatXh^^demaQd^d.'' 
[Yet Mr. Adams had no confidence in them; as is ma^ 
nifest by the .passages I have before quclti^cj .frw JtiiW 
speech to Congress in December 17198, and in hift.re{^]f 
to the answer of the Sena^te on the 12th of that iQpnth; 
To the ^Senate he said^ '^ I have seen nore^J, evidenej^ 
" of a.ny change of system or disposition in the French 
" JRepublic towards the United States.'^] ** This ^ejiter 
" of Mr. Gerry threw Pickering into so furious a- rage 
" againsit Gerryrthat ip a^re|>brt to np^e,, wWc^h J recjuest^ 
^ ed him to draw for me <to communicate to Cofngressv 
** he inserted a irtpst yirulent, false and calu^uuous phi- 
"lippic again^ Gjeiry^'^ ■ [I . have had o^v^^ion, to .re- 
mark, that Mr. Adams, subject to the ra^U]^ of fiarious 
passions, fancies, bfy.thjQ aid of that js^bUm^tQfjtiiQagjb^ 
tion which Hamilton' ascribed to him, that i&e storm 
within lus own bre^t is yij3^6u^^ bospii 



•f anotlier, a^akrat whom he is dischar^ng all its fiipy. 
Idy feelings in relation to Mr, Gerry were^of a kind 
totaily different fnmh ^ rage/' And once for all I affirmj 
that in mj raricms interviews with IV4n Adams, there 
was nev«r ^L^smgle instance of panion en mu part; (1 
l^ad at higher sense of the decdrum proper to he observe* 
ed towuds the President of the United States;) and, 
^hat is not a little remarkaUe, hut one on his; and this 
mi an occaskm Vhibh would* not have -produced in any 
other man the smallest^notion.'^ Mr. Adams proceeds^ 
^il read it with alnas^ment I scarcely thought that 
f' prejudice- aad party rage could go so far. I told him 
^i it Hvotdd not do ; it was very injurious, and totally nn* 
.^founded. I took my pen, and obliterated the whole 
H|»issage as I thought, but after all I let some expres* 
^ sions pass which ought to hare been erased.'* [I have 
ialready ffiiveh a full account of the report « As printed, 
Cteneiral Marshall has pronounced it correct; knd the 
parts; struck oiit,^ which I have accurately stated, every 
rcftder.will see to be ihe natural inferences and remarlui 
^plicafale to the notorious fietcts exhibited in public 
wcomients • vouched by Mr. Gerry^s own signature.] 
^c Picketing reddened with rage or grief, as if he had 

-*' It Nft^'tnis. Ill 1*^94. John' Q. Adaons Was appointed mimster resident of 
tl|e Uaited Statoa at tiie Haffaa : J49t befow General Wasliington^s last~pre> 

Eij.^expir^, be raised 4. Q. Adams to ttie higher grade of minister pleni^ 
aarV'to Portugal.' But his father sooi) succeeding to the office of Pre* 
i he changed the son^s destination fram PdrtHgal to-Prnssia. In making^ 
<^t a n^w efunmitsion^ I <|al]ed him ktte . ipijnitUr rendwl of the United States 
4U ih^ ttu^ue ; doubting' whether it would he correct to call him late mmistar 
'fUmpoUirUiary of ihe UmXBld SkBM ai ihk court q^ LUbon^ seciing that not har- 
ibg gone thither, o£ course ba had pot be^n.jitcei^ted.in that character. I 
coqcTud 
Jilterecf, 
gf the 

Ibud and., rapid vdoe. exclaimed, ** Npt lat^ minister resident at the Haguei 
^ but late minister plenipotentiary oif^^X/nite^ States to the court of Lisbon, 
^^ tolrliioh office he was appointed by(}efaefftl Wtiriuogtoit-i'-«ot by me— -and 
.*< an he shall b^ called.'' Thep, lowering Jius^tone, bu^.speaddiig with earnest* 
ness, he added, " I am sorry that my son ^rer went abroad ajs a minister : 
^ I wlsii he had staid at home ; for ihm was not a pen in tiie United Statei 
.f of vfi)i<;h the Jacobins were so much afraid as of oqr soa'n !" Where and 
what is now this wonderful son ? Among th^ men whom his &ther called 
Jioeoivw-^himself, of com^, VL'Jacdbm. And where, t inayalso ask, is th# 
father? When the son' laclced, the fiither tiore.«^^ aiKifiillaiwedinhisMalMp 
Jefferson leading the van ; Jeffiarson, whom, not long before, the father pro* 
xumnced «« the doqiest dicM^lar and mott artfid hypoorito be «rar knev*^ 
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*<beea bereaved of a darling chttd.^ [Tfais is not ft 
whit the more credible for Mr. Adams's having decli^ 
ed it While writing the parts of this letter to Ctou. 
ningham, in which my name is introduced, it is evidei^> 
that his resentments were kindled to a flames and thence: 
he fancied that / was red hot.] ** He eren went so fer' 
*' as to beg tiiat I would spare it, and let it go to Coii-^ 
** gress. But I was inexorable ; and his. ltt(tred.of ffie^ 
" has been unrelenting from lihat time. to ikin.". ^h»< 
dmple history of the report isthis: Asr^c Presideni- 
was to communicate it to Congress, I of course 9^ 
mitted it to his inspection and correction. When I 
called for it, and found he had marked some passages 
to be struck out, . I, with perfect calmness, observed, 
that it would ptoduce some chasms, and, I apprehend-, 
ed, might break the connexion of some parts of the rcj^ 
port ; and therefore Wished it to remain unmutilated^ 
Mr. Adams answered, with a voice steady and slow, pref) 
cisely in these words, (I here endeavour to indicate the 
manner by the spaces between tlicm) — " I am not, 
" going to send to Congress a philippic .^^j 
*• against Mr. Gerry.** Sudi is the amount of t^j^ 
mighty affair. I took the report, and had a fair c(:mv| 
made, leaving out the passages and words, to wnich t^s. 
President objected; and, thus expurgated, helaifiit^ 
before Congress. The parts struck out were of ipui;^ 
less consequence than at first sight I had supposed.]' q 

Mr. Adams's blind prejudice in favour of Mr. Gei;ry^ 
was to me incomprehensible. I exhibit, elsewhere, an iix-:- 
Stance in which rt rose to a riiculcus excess. Perceiyr. 
ing that he entertained a high opinion of General 'Maii-^ 
shalLIput his journal into Mr.Adams'shantIs,hopiiig thai, 
some parts of it, in which his favourite was necessarily 
introduced, would lead him to form more correct ideas 
of his character. Whether he read the journal I do 
not know: if he did, it is plain that it had iap effect; 
his prejudices appear to hare remained unchanged.. 

Cm toe 21st of September, 1798, 1 wrote a letter to 
Mr. Adams, at Quinoy, (^ which the following is an ^•- 
tesct 
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- '^.i hive a letter from Oeneral Kanlnll, jhted aiftfclntioiid tba 
15th, in which is the ibltoning ptwagii': '"' 

'^ i bnT« tteldom seen more ttzti^ordi^arj letters thanitU^e of Mr.' 
Talleyrand to Mr, GeiTj. He mint have,' Jinowp i^ ^ha,t,(iiaoner 
tbpf woutd' bave been ansWered before' he Cobtd' haVe Veiitu'red to 
lave nrUtcn then. That lie sbodltJ'hilve folnt^ed aaefr^hd'tb.Mr. 
G^^y^foi: the Daniel of certain paraDBK on a iocutuait protltt^ that 
Mf. Gerry had asserted Mr, fajleyr^^ .tq.haipe r^tpgpijfeii'.those 
yiety persons'aR his agents, was'ae poiDtcj] an iogqll, 14a [couU. have 
b*eO gittM^' There is a fact relafive'fo mla'bnsin^a^ no! meationed 
ilkttie deipatohiae, nrhkbdeHniet Iftbekoiemi. 1«e ijoidpatt; at 
thtt[in%ate' dinner ^ which Uc. Oen|^>Tr'a< faitited bf'Hn Tallej- 
rand, consisted ofJL, ^Y and Z. ,After ri»ipg fro^, <tj)«: ^blp, X and X- 
i^neWed to Sir. Gerry, in the room and in the pre_^pce (th9U5h per- 
hkpfl not in th^e hearing) rf ' Talleyrtrad, thd jnohey propositiona 
triMli »€ had before rejocted* ' 

. ■ ■ v' 

Aboiit this tinie I received a letter from Mr. P. Johnr 
son, chairman of an assembly of citizens ofprjiiceEd- 
wArd County in Virginia, covering an open Address to 
President Adams ; r.hich I read. Numt;rpus addresses, 
from all parts of the Union, !iad been presented to Mr. 
Adams, expressiltg the just resentment of, his fellow- 
citizens at the deep injuries and insults which we had 
too long borne from the French Repujjlic ; and ap- 
plauding him for the vigour he had manifested in his 
endeavours to rouse his countrymen to resist and repel 
them. But the address from Prince Edward was of a. 
character so different, and so cliargeu wil,h insults,. 
that I refused to be the medium of conveying it to the 
President; and had writtep a sl^prt letter to Mr. John- 
son, with which to send back the address ; but, just 
as I was closing it, a newspaper caine to hand in which 
th6 address was published. I then laid aside the let- 
ter I had written, and wrote oaie of considerable length 
to Mr. Johnson, on the conduct of the French govern- 
ment, in order to justify our own ; and in it inserted 
the anecdote of the jirivatc dinner at Talleyrand's, 
when the money propositions were renewed. I also 
inentioned Talleyrand's demand of the names of the 
intriguers, and that Mr. Gerry complied with tlie in- 
sulting request. Having caused ray letter to Mr. Joha-i 
son to be printed, I enclosed a copy of it to Mr. Adams^ 
who was pleased to notice it as in tiie following letter. 
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The reader will see that it is • nuAed^ ffioaiei; ^hkh 
distinguishes it firom his o^iejii/ conrespondence'ii^ 
me. As it has been 'his steady^ airn^ •intJdBfJbtfceratW 
Cuniunghaiii^ to vilify me^^^micioimrtb :^^ 
his design^ Mr. Adams is here 'exhibited^ agamAiniii- 
self.' Not that I Consider approbatibv^or^praiae^ifinnii 
a man so notoriously governded by iiis jfadaHHuvfJ^yikHi 
ambition^ > vanitj and femilyi iuteresfv^laf . nif dntriiisifc 
yahie ; but his eulogies ^ainieeiisarMfSittiaribroc^^ 
togetiber, I9ce twd ^cweredt substanocto idduimA .aptl- 
rations, may Beiijl7idi2de'cafih>otb»'.>^!f' -i to ^flsm 

^Private." ■ '"^ ■■'■ ^'-■-'i-' '^qMkiii6it:klUi^'' 

^' Dear Sir — I received your answer to the Address from Viiginia, 
coBcinnate and consummate. Mj Secretary gave a hint of it to BIrs. 
Adams and the insisted upon his bringing it to her Bedside and read- 
ing it to her. She desires me to tell you, that weak and low as she 
is she has spirit enough left to be delighted with it. She says it Is 
the best answer to an address ths^. (^vfn* w^s written, and worth aU 
that ever were written. Yowtidf weH^w|>po8e that 1, who am so 
severely reflected on by these compliments, am disposed enough to 
tliink them extramgank ':xl^^pjrf vec thmk tlMansf^^^npxeeHtBk'W^ 
wish you had to answer all tne' saucy 'a^afesses F nave' leceivea. ^I 
don't intend to ^uiswer any more of the disrespectful ones. 

- H|^uiL^iUi*ffrfeRat^i^afi,'^!'iA.riA .jt1/[ 
" Mr. P*cxERi!io. • , 1. r^, , ..; Yhnuyu^Kii^9W^Af}!^iUl 

But my letter tO' P/ J^ii^;^httUgh-^ bee^fta^i 
to the President aiidl' tol«. >A<iaM^^ ^t¥^^M^d^ tefMr, 
Gerry, who wrote a im^Wtiitifpmp^^ 
to Mr. Adams; and Ke'«»m^ttett4Ki^^4«ilK^ 
publication. I refu^edld^puliUsklt^'sit^ 
reason— that it woutd^ it&M ri^ij^ ^fM^f'^^iM:^ 
versions more wo(ih^^'Wmi'mi^^ 
any of the remarks in mylktiitT tofMft'Mttiiira. >^Afii 
Geny's letter was rtrtiinietf '«*' th<i^I%sMe*eiib^Wpi^ 
stored to the 

as long. Pe __ _ ^ ^ . ,„ *. 

of his conduct in Paris which I VaB ktiii6l^ iif iffjf fettfef 
to Mr. Johnson. Its puWicatio»^w?4ill*<^fi^ te^ 
posed him, even witho«rf; comm^hts^'id'^d^ 
proach. »i..^ v - . 

The foregoing details of the conduct cil/b. Gerry 
in Paris, and of his intercourse wi& theFiencb rulers, 
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^kSi^.i pmsui^ef iBdace every feader .'ta assent to th^ 
Itiistnessi of the blowing sumaiaipDof his Hdnauraoterf in 
#datioii to tli^t [intercourse ^^^ was- joharmed with 
JhldieiD li^ords, vabA diq[)ed -by di€(ii^pKofessi<m» ;r he heUL 
Hincfttherisainrit ^ nor penetiiition ^suiflEksfieiit to negotiate 
Hiinth-meiiso >boldvi60 Gipiwii^raa^ safalse/?^— I am 
smlVpeEsuadodj mxtwithBtBndinflr the<^astomfihing par* 
Aialit^'of TMat, Adains^ t^t tdmMBihe close^oft the year 
ifi^fii^ wbent the.ftboiFe isentimeHtiima ciHntminicated to 
Mf(i,ihetbwtgfatitK)oiifeot> \him*dLBdh% sesftim^ott of a 
man,'"' of whose discenimedKtjaiids'TiidgiQftnt he has al* 
ways eiite^rtauied the highest opinion. 

j,;i'':-^'* •;!-■ ■-» ■■:'i" / ■» ■;' ■■ * VI iMO -..,,,.■■. . -.J 

k «*'» • ; .:i ■/> ■■lit' t '< .-.v. • ■■ i"»''"- /.'»'■ h '■'■''■ ''. 

v/- y"; > '.: ' !.. ■■■■■'\ .-vx .- ^- ^ ■ --^■■^■^ ■-•■■- • , -..■■.•. ;.. 

^: .••■;'.■•■•(«■ .■.■■-; ' 

il ■> ' ■■ ■ ' ' ^* i *'•.•■■■. . ■■ • ■•■ ■ ' 4 ■. 

LnAMs,iB Jus.ooirespoiideiice with Cunningham, 
lettfeo^ ^Up'nfo <]^portiuiity to revile and calumniate me, 
W^^ the^ f^WQ ;of JboA / siPHrint-law, £)qL Smith, as a 
I bf^f^^ftHof^ to yr}4^ he pqiild.venjt hj|s. reproaches. 
S^ffcrvWfc^M^a»««€S VOiUiJ^^ been 

^gjSpfij^d<*^oM^ myi'W^TE justifi- 

.f^j^qtiofili^^ will .prosent a 

e^icfaj^ ^ Mr-; M»liiSi% om;^ cha^eter. 
^ . )l fSinith, m kibabi^t pf ,Kew7york, was serving 
iffiheji;^yplpti.on9ry^vW^rW aii. inspectorship was 
i^fl^a}^^e)iv^W47T8»^ (a German offi« 

Gfiffjibfo^* to ;;4]|^ ipp ...ai^pif^ted inspector general, 
iai^J^mithtl^i^^ q^iQ^jii^ ^pputies. The war end- 
ei^itt 17JB3,r {^,^bruarj,,|r!^, Ccmpess determined 
fm.a^i^ptoflK^Q^pnismoa to^.C)^^ and John Ad- 

amsy^ras^sleictQ^ q^pist^r plenipotentiary, to represent 
the United States at that court- In March, Smith was 
^^icfc^ted ^^ecretary.of. legation v for this mission ; having 

. r : ^ I liaiik it phi|iei^ W lay^ 
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rylandv who had also ^enred in tbe> arit^,^!^, in tile 
lajUer period of the war^at one of the aMk ^^camj^fo 
Genefml Washington,! Irf: vhctn^ « 179&,>h^ faflil bet^ 
appointed i9ecretar}p^o£ war, and f£ta»»^ii4a<5h'' jdtfkse, 
^r. . AdtfrflLB, ; after Addtistiinff ^ Him in . opproMiouft > )an- 

mav.^ f^Qm the depwtmesA i of i state;: This *diplomiitfe 
connaiuon. lad 4p a fitmilt cAie& Colonel SndtbbM^aMJb 
]^ie.9Qiirin:iawrto: Mn AaamBymBryyinghifi^bidpdai^ 
ter. T^e ' inii^ioir» ^ was - limited by i Cdn^ss' "to i thi«ie 
y^ar^, ajfter .which ;Smith i^tumed ta NevM^orki '^^^^ 
,, ; ulVbout tills time, the gOTemmentoif 4fa^Uniied«Stat^ 
;ij^^s, formed, under tJoie Constitution j and^*wii€9i'>tilb 
fijUdding system ;and the national bankhad-be^b 'eMli- 
l2(lishje£.-Smith again went to Eiiglaad^^with inffldbtU 
tiQn of jtbe, ad vant^^s which capitsdisis no^t ^d^riVfe 
"ifsfxiak :thf» ^amplication of tfieir moneys aiJttitae estalM^ff- 
HientSv^dm-the purchase of new laBd8^^^i^l]idtli!slle' 
^ed^ i|» ,tbis scheme, add large^^sumg iraite pta6^ & 
i^s .h^ad^ ;to pany^ it into executiiknj > ^ 3?hes6 fiinda ^iSiSr 
bledi liiofi ito 4)oiximenoe a.y^i^ ^expeasiVe^istfie^f^fif^* 
jng, pii;^ii^ ffstum taN^w-YbrLr. pdl ^o><eiycii^<e%^ m 
da^iQg-speculaliens^ inpurred debts^ anA^soon mfed-^ 
injuring, of course, many creditors, and^ iraiiiin^'lift 
^lend Buirows, as y^ presently be relsTtedii ' <Snith 
was thus ,pedi^:}ed to a state of dependfenoe^ -on Ihib &- 
ther^in4aw ; and Jke,. willing to relieve himaelfv pdgetit 
embi^sK^ed eveiy opportunky of proTidiilg Sniith- wi« 
fiomei public omce. ; - . , . Mi^ ii >*W': '| 

. In July 1798, Congnsss > passed .ialaW^«fot»itttisidg 
twelve regiments of iod&iiitiy^'jn addftion^ ekklt 

iiig military .establishment* iGeneral Wtfri»»g«6il' be^ 
ing appointed conupander in ^ie^ faeiwuiEPde^wd td 
name t^e persons , whom he wxnild recttmiiieifid to > the 
higher pfi^ces,, and jiiarticularly fop the^ig^xietal^t^ 
Besides the three laajcnr.genBnds,^]^^ 
and Knox, Henry Lee^ John BFodb,>Wm.'S;^Sii]Sth oiP 
J. E. Howard, were proposed for brigadiem^ -Edward 
Hand, OF Jonathan Daytony ^v W^Uam<Sw ^Sloitb, Ibr 
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^^jw^t geoesai ; and Edward Caningtdn for quarter 
,fti^'^ter.igQne!?aL.. GoL Carrington had served in that 
:^%i^wiiiitiie. southern array, under tihe command of 
(i(Qj»ii^raI Gte^ne J and; General Hand in the olGce of 
Kfk^fiM^nt ^eneiral^ in^ the last years . of the war. 
nKfr!he.^^oTet{ury;,o£!iWai:^iM>HeiiTyv having been sent 
.^M<Min${F6rtiofii>with /General Washin^on's commis- 
.i|)OQifJi^ast(iHarged with the duties of hii^ office during 
kii»\ ^^b^eucev:". and wals wif^ Mix* Adams when he ^as 
ila^qbg a list oCruominationsitb the Senate, from that 
iv^ch Mjr* M^H]6liry had traxismitted from Mount Ver*- 
non by tM tsTail: The President proposed to give 
3|^i)}^fO>GoI.) Siintb^ ^as a> brigadier, beforiB Dayton, who 
j)ild;|kl9(c^;serv^d jjQ::the revolutionary war, and to name 
j^Jattcur! fctr. ^id^utadit, general vfou^ pausing, he said, 
.Mit'jliiye Rigaod.i&ibd to put Dajiion before Smith, as 
^^/t^1^ga^>9ir,«snd t^piommate Smith for adjutant gen- 
.tl;Qt^;V and iditfedi**: When ^ was in England, several 
-^iBriti$JA'<>ffic6iiSi;H^o had conversed with Col. Smith, 
i^ tK>ld Jto^ that he. would make a distinguished military 
^(^t^jb^tt^qter.^':! And: then, to crown the eulogy, he said, 
^iWbyrW^ he lias spaa tike grand reviews of the Great 
** ?'pe^lick^ tiUi Potsdam f'^ This last idea appeared, 
iti tl^ Hoemdenf s view, .decisive of Smithes great mili- 

felTi'PWtensious* 

^.:|ie)avia£llie; President, I went to Congress hall, and 

SilDt the doocrkeep^r" to ask some of the Senators of 
lAy^jIcqueiintuice to step out. I informed them oi the 
BOminaiion ofCoL Sqaitn to be adjutant general present- 
ly to be laid before them, and told theni why I thought 
bj^Qught;not.to/be apjMROved. ; The nomination was 
ip^jjle -, .todttheSbhate were inclined, at once, to give 
it tlieii? pf^tive ^sbut some of Mr. Adams's particidar 
fitu€a:ids, wishing to $avie the feelings of himself* and his 
£^tliily,4ewed the Senate their decision 

tiyyi^the j[i€^t jday ; and t^ey would, in the mean time, 
ws^t on the Beesident, and endeavour to prevail on him 
to withdraw thfe nomination. They did wait on him— r 
but in vain ; finally teUing him, however, that if the 
nomination were not withdrawn, it would be negative^ 

20 



^ I will not withdraw the nomiilaitioii,^ WM hifi^ttilW6f» 
The next mornins the nodunation was taken up^ atid 
ifBgAiWed by ^1 the Senatan, except two« Every^ciif 
MmsC^uce here stated was ^related to .me ioittiediatel^ 
bf- one or more of the Senatea's who wew {Nreaekiti , ^^I 
dertamly had expressed tny^^inien ti) iiottitOT^ibat 
hMf a dozen' Senators^ all federalists *;oaiid np^/ to^QBHS 
who was in- the ^^ Oppo«rtiokt"i The pi^eiauii^pdiaii if 
thef^fore eiHieldsive, tiiat many voted .frofi tb^JI|if0r^ 

mation' concerttiiigGol^ Smith, inde|iaii4eQtiyfr<^ aay 
b^^mn^imicatitofrom irne. Whea I cesiie ^ -raot^i^ 
fiianssu^ticm, after the new a)rmy was disbaode^ it will 
kfype^LT that I had not made an errcmeeius e)stii|iate' of 
kis chars^ter. . .; . :!■?.: 

Iif letter Na XXXVIII of the >' Git>rre«pondence/l 
Mr. Adams ss^s, ^ It is true that Pickerings ; at the-^h* 
^ stigsrt;i<yn of Hamiltoii, as I suf^ose, wka. wfls jeaims 
^&f Smiih lai^ a favourite qf WasMi^tovkt and a bel^ 
^ ter officer than Mmselfy excited a > faction, agaJQ^I 
^ him, and to mv knowledge propagated many scandap 
^lous felsehdods concerning him, and got him .9e^ 
^ tired, though Washington had reconmiended him. to 
^ ine.^ Evfery reader must smile at Mr. Adasius's fond 
conceit, that Alexander Hamilton was jealous of Gcd^ 
Bmith, as a favonnrite of Washington, and it: letter o^ 
cier than himself ! If there w6fe the; semhlanoe of 
truth in this rifdicuious aAs^rtion^ / jit would be obvipui 
t& ask; ¥^y then did- not Washington msc^^ Smit^i^M 
be inspector' apd major goaeral, instead of HansuyitoBf 
Atid put t^e latter with the^ other two ,g^Dtl0pie% yilm 
Were pM|9iOfiedb as csmdidatesi Sm ithe olB|pe of ^C(tant 
^nem ; especially as Smith had serv^^d ujider Steijh 
Hen, in the inspector's department? /9u4; 4f( to H«miil* 
tdn'il ^ instigation^' inthe dtee, 1^ fs^otisir.^t :about 
floon, on the^y of thd nominal^on.of 8miti|; I e^p^r^i^ 
ed my opinionof hinito soilte^^ the.Seniatai^ ^oid tlte 
tfext morning it wasiiegatiYed-v/andHapiiton,^!^^^^ 
ignorant of the matter^: Was in Ntewi'Yor^ Mr. Adams 
*efrains from chargmg me with ./bAnc^iftg ^^ sc^nda- 
kms iilsehoodsf^ eowktrnmg JSb^ j bol says I pr^pih * 
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gatHi'ihtAin. AUthktl said of iiini) (excepting im te-' 
"tiki to his talents, of which I did not think very' high^ 
^ and I expressed what I thought) I had derived (fofn 
fit ^ly credible souifee, several years before ; rand on 
ihat information gave my opinitm- to some 8enatofsi 
it'ifdated to a private trust of magnitude, in which Gal« 
Stttith WHEf so unfaithfulv tiiat it appeared to m& unsala 
ll> cl6mmit live confidential office of adjutant ^en^al to 
iiitf k^Dfds: i was not unawarfe of the hazard I ran iti 
4{>^al!ing to Senajtors/ in thia dise ; and perfaelly remem- 
l^i*' remaH^ing to some otie of diem, that nirtia^ I had 
JM.M to him and others, wouid probably, -by some meana» 
<$ome to the President's eair8,>-attd cause my removal 
from office ; but adding — '^ I have done only > what » I 
t^bught to b^" my duty, andi aiii/wilfing Ao alnde the 
ttOnii^quenGeB.^*^ - • ' ' . ,., . ^^ 

^'^ Near thfe close of die ye» 1?98,» G^aetal Washingr 
ikm clame to Philadeipfaia, 'to itaeet Generals. Hamiltoii 
iitid Pincikney (Knc^ 'had refused: to sei^e, bemuse he 
akn DM 6pp0inted the first major general) tQ .consmH 
^ the pt^B.rm0tion of the armsr; CkL Smiths was a 
^j^didaft^ for the ccmimahd o£:diii^-^reigim^nt;t# berais* 
l^d inF the St^^ of New^York ;< but Washington and 
^e major generals' r^eived infbflnnatioA so. unf^v^uror 
we' to on^m^k character, iKjioilrt of integrity, th^t.th^ 
oidliot tiei^mm^hd Mm. * Unwilling koweveB to, ire jecf; 
liini ' ^refitiptofily, General Washingt6ii> addressfed » 
fetti^t^ tdi^ th^'Seei*et»ry of War^ iimrhioh iaithe ftAlowr 
iti^-^^skg^t >^ As well myaelf las the > tw^ geoerdlii 
^>irhaise aid'i have had in f»ft. Djoannfttion, l^vt^. he^B^ 
^'^kfBtitted withf the InfontaatiioBy nrell or ill feynded, thait 
^'hts'stendil'chai^^^in' tbe oij^inion d£ his fe]tew*ci^ 
^'iieta^ with yi^ry sel4ous infirtjiiiees of >^imy9^ mi^^^lt 
'^'dufct, {instaiicies wMch «ffisot dired%.Ut» i^t^grity ji# 
^tLp&tA. IThig instancels^leged ard vai^iousi l^^ 
'^is '^<jftie which hbs^ <^Me foafwaa^ani s^ahape .i^hieh 
t' ntit^pimtAt tts ^^relus^ it ^ our 'att^Wtieniu ■■ - iBt iriifn 

^'jtai^atteiftpt kndwiD^if to it^dge pffopertv> to B 

*Bi«Prt)w% hf *#ay <j| ^^tMviifs wfaksh was pefcHre e^ 
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^ tice of tte circumstances, and with the; aggravatioa 
^ that Ms^or Burrows had become the creditor of CoL 
^ Smith, through friendship, to an amount which hui 
"proved etiti^ely ruinous to him.] While tke-impoih . 
" sibiUty of disregarding t)iis information fbfbad -the. 
" sdection of CoL Smith absolutely ; yet, the possibii-, 
" ity, that it might admit of some fair explanation, <&IK 
"suaded from a. conclusion a^iiinst hinu ' Asit<waUl.b6; 
"in your power to obtain mrther light !dn ihisrsuibir* 
"ject,ithas appeared advisable to leave this-^niatter 
"in the undetermined form in whtch«t is- presentod^ 
"and to assign the reason for it Yoa arei ett - peirfect 
" liberty to communicate this letter to %he Presidei^. 
" Candour is particularly due to him in such case.:? :ll; 
" is my wish to give him every proof of ^refikxress^i^. 
" spect and esteemi'' This letter is datedtat PhilcNlei- 
phia, December 13, 1798: On the 17th, Mxi Milken- 
ry, the secretary of war, wrote a very kind letter to 
Col. Smith, and enclosed a copy of Geftietal' WjMihiiigT 
ton's, for the purpose of obtaining the esplhnatioiii w 
tiie transaction referred ta* Smithy on the 20th, ain»wei^ 
ed in a very long explanatory letter ; whik:^^ no dkmbt^ 
was perfectly satisfactory to his fathei^in4awv President 
Adams, who was never disposed to believe anything ad- 
verse to the character and interest of any of his fajmily. 
Col. Smith was nominated to the Senate, and the nomi- 
nation received their assent CoL Smith's ex}danation, 
however, differed widely from that of Major Bujrows, 
whom, profiting of his generous friendship, he had redu- 
ced from a genteel competency to absolute beggary ;—r 
to a condition still worse ; for, after selling his wnole esr 
tate, to ^Ifil his pecuniary engagements for Smith, he 
was yet left involved, on the same account, and at the 
mercy of his creditors, whose forbearance, only, saved 
him from a jail. 

The mission to France in 1799, suddenly instituted 
by President Adams, striking the public mind like a 
shock of electricity — soon paralyzed the increased and 
increasing energies of the nation, animated with the 
brilliant actions of our infant navy ; and there being a 
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prospect that >a[ trtoty of peaee;>would/be the Ks^lt^ 
the new littlb armyi was disbslndi^dy in thfe sufBotiier of 
1800. '■ Gd. Smith being: agsin! 'Without en^iilQyfi^i^t, 
the Preskient apji^oii^teahim ^uirv*yor of ?the idistriqt 
of Nfew^York^ and inispeotdr ^ ithe verenite foe the 
port» withiii the samei- -But; tibia - ^appoittaaent ; hefe^g- 
made in die ireeesfi of the Senai^. it w^a^meote^ary 
to bominate/himtothat'^body^^^a their. ^a^esbblilig: da 
Norember lOOOi^.at the citv of>:Wasbia)gtoi)i f Xhiis iffi^ 
mination {As ufimL when' objedti^tas or^ d9ftibti»:kc^ 
ing the candidartie iexist) i<waa riSifdrred'tof a/ftu^mm 
of whif h' the late Govtfvenifeup Moirm i i wai^ . eimnAmi*^ 
This iK>i]iiliation>6f an officdr of'theicust^ms pertajnffig 
to the treaitoiy departtaient^ Hhe^ odmmittee^ of . ^clMurl^, ' 
emptied there kctt infonpattoit^ i <U!he sQpretal^ ^^o^wep- 
e«, that he possessed no> 'iafditaiation »£e8|>i^ot^)g* thia 
nomiiiationrof.GdIi SitailJilt Tb^:cojnmi1jb^'j]%i«re¥ft)V 
receired x^commendations^' UBder treapeHabl^ 9din?9i 
in^§Avonr*o£r,C6i^Sj^h^\'beHi6G»(^^ ooE> 

lectoiri^and imval ojfioer^^derii£yMgt;C«^. Stniti^s.^iyj^ 
gettoeiinhisnewoffice*. E shftmtdherrenhiHfii^ 
Smiths was then standing \imrhi9i\goedv.bekai»^ 
contimiohSce' iii office ' d^M^ndedt on. thjeapjifrobastiQn «af 
the Senate^ npon a nomiiiatnm lo4>e made to ftbe^t hod^. 
Otbef pajoieirs were delivexed to the eommi^0e< by . .tAe 
Secretarj^ bf the Sea^te^ i whichy;aa ;he infonAedrth^my 
bad • beeii' /'entnkated' tb' him ifep> that puip^^e < by, i^ 
I^Mdent: of ; tti£ United States. / 1 One of 4ne ils^tlter ;puiy 
po'rted to bd ai copy of: a letter; of Dece^odber 43% ^1798, 
Irom. General' 'Wamingto»;to) thje >«6clFetary:;0f ^ fWi^^ of 
wiiich I hay^ . jnit 'ffiveii . an ) lextraotj . i But ^ that m^st j 
of the extract which 1 Jiavre hacliided fbetif eta .bracg^ta \ 
was oiliittedi)iitfa«t^ ia^t^l 'diati^rdlated -to AUjm^^Bur- \ 

rows. . ■ ,\'ir .■\'\- '.:'.!) 'i.'.-nl/; .J.-,r ,.;;.» .-. r'".; j .:.> . 

Col. Smith's name being thus again birougbt ibefpre 
the Senate, when. Bomifidted te^.be sutveyor^'Ofithe cn^ 
toms for the distrk^t of : Neiit^York ; and. gentlemen re** 

* It' is proper fof me to remiadF tire^tiadei*, that t.had been rabored by M^ 
Aduns in the preceding' month ctMsiy i blot t|ie faot^I am goings to state real 
•B -aotlientic docm&«Qt% oojues of w)ncfa are vow. beAire me. 
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collecting objections made two ye^r^ hdtwe^ ivhith, 
prevented Washington, with his two generals, decide 
edly recommending Smith for a military commission; 
the nomination was committed, as already mentioned 
The committee received and collected, in the course 
of two months, a mass of information, which, some time 
in February 1801 (when the session of Congress 'lafiA 
Mr. Adams's presidency were near expiring) tiiey'^r^ 
ported Jn gross to the Senate. The whole, in my cOp^ 
occupies eighty-six pages of large letter paper. Tht 
impression left on my mind, from the infoimation I i^ 
ceived of the transaction, from one or niore of the Se- 
natoi*s, is, that the papers were not redd in the iSenatej 
unless, perhaps, by some individuals, who Wotdd to3 
through them in the few remaining busy days bftiiis 
session ; and, under these circumstatices, tiie noihind^ 
tion was approved, with onjy eight neg^tivesi /smibtijl 
whom was Gouvemeiir Morris, chairman'0f the ccteT 
mittee, and perfectly possessed, of all the evidebdell 
the case ; and no one will question his diHcernipeht' tit 
impartiality in judging. There are other distip^^^cja 
names, among the negatives, of gentlemen still hvin^' 

But I have not done with these ddcunitentB. xHt 
copy of General Washington's letter, relative to Smith, 
and which was communicated by President Adams, by 
the hands of Secretary" Otis, to the Senate, was^- ats 
above remarked, essentially mutilated, aridon tki 9p^ 
c^c point which required explanation^i the case ofJ\titjttr 
Burrows. 

Together with the mutilated copy of General Wasfck 
ington's letter, President Adams sent to the Sienate 
what purported to be a copy of Col. Spith's explansr 
tory letter, before mentioned ; but sO mutilated ais to 
be reduced from eight pages to less than four^' accord: 
ing to the copies of both in my hands ; every pjirt re- 
specting Burrows being omitted. But, liesides the 
mutilations in both of these singular copies^ there were 
a few interpolations .; some to amend the style, and 
others to give a fairer aspect to Smith's eixplanations. 
By whom these alterations and amendments were mad^ 
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does not appear. Col. Smith cduld not, have been so 
indiscreet ; for he had transmitted genuine copies, with 
other papers (ten in all) to the President of the SenatSi 
Mr. Jefferson, to be laid before that body ; but which 
Mr. Jefferson sent to Mr. Morris, chairman of the 
committee, as appears by his letter of December 15, 
ISOO. 

Such instances of reprehensible management, as 
these documents exhibited, it was obviously supposed^ 
would not be suffered to remain on the files of the Se« 
nate. President Adams did withdraw liiem, and (as 
the information rests on my memory) the yery next 
day. Apprehensive of this, some of the Senators^ by 
diiigQnt application, and setting up at night, took co- 
pies of tnem. These copies have been fifteen or 
twenty years in my possession, unseen till now ; and 
no part of them mi^ht ever have seen the light, but for 
Mr. Adams's malicious calumnies, respecting my co^ 
duct in relation to Smith, in his letters to Cunning- 
ham ; intended, with his other calumnies^ eventually to 
hepvAlished ; to the mortificaticHi of my children and 
children's clildren — of many affectionate relatives— 
and of numerous respectable friends, so l<Mig as my 
name should be rememberedL 

I leave the reader to his own reflections on tihiis ma- 
flagement of President Adams to obtain the Senate's 
approbation of his son-in-law. Col. Smith, to be survey- 
or erf the customs at New-York ; only remarking, that 
the nomination appears to have taken place without the 
privity of the Secretary of the Treasury, to whose de- 
partment the matter belonged. To the application <rf 
the committee for information, the Secreteiy (in his 
letter of Dec. 26, 1800) answered, "I possess no infor- 
"mation respecting the nomination which the Presi- 
^. dent of the United States has been pleased to make 
** of William S. Smith, Esq. to be. surveyor for the dis- 
*• trict of New-York, and inspector of the revenue for 
** the ports in that district" 

T^e very serious instances of private misconduct, 
affecting directly CoL Smith's integrity as a man, refer- 
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red to in Creneral Washington's letter, and the specifics 
case respecting Major Burrows, to which Smith ascribes 
the negative to his nomination as adjutant general, were 
unknown to me when I expressed to some Senators my 
opinion that it was not expedient to confer on Smith 
that confidential office; although, by the documents 
before me, I find those " serious instances'' were knovm 
in New-York two years before ; and hence, doubtless, 
the negative votes of many of the Seaators may be ac- 
counted for ; although Mr. Adams has been pleased, 
for the purpose of reproach, to ascribe to me impor- 
tance and mfiuence enough to determine the votes of 
the Senajte : he says, that I " got Smith negatived" 
That opinion of mine rested wholly on the information 
already intimated, accidentally given me, three or four 
years before, by a gentleman of fair character, with 
whom I was acquainted This was, CoL Smith's un- 
faithfulness in a trust of magnitude committed to him 
by Sir William Pulteney, a wealthy Englishman. 

Having introduced the serious charge against Smith, 
in General Washington's letter, but which he said might 
possibly admit of a fair explanation, candour requires 
that I should notice what Smith said. He roundly de- 
nies, but with too much bluster, that he had ** loiow- 
ingly" pledged property to Burrows which was before 
conveyed to Mr. Constable ; and says it was by a mere 
mistake, an inadvertence, that his titles to some real 
estate, already conveyed to Constable, were produced 
to Burrows's counsel, as of property still his own ; and 
which, by that means, was mcluded with other real es- 
tate then conveyed to Burrows ; to whom, however, it 
made a difference of ten thousand dollars loss ; and 
Smith had no other property to give as a substitute. 
It is not a little remarkable, that Smith should have 
forgotten the conveyance (not of long standing— per- 
haps a year or two) of city lots in New-York, to Con- 
stable, of the value of ten thousand dollars ; though the 
thing is possible. But this explanatory letter of Smith's 
— if it deserve the name — ^is marked with ingratitude, 
and replete with misrepresentations, respecting Major 
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the candid statement of the Jatter to the Senate's com- 
. Hdftee, furnished at their recmest. Its great length ne^ 
C^'ssarily excludes it from th^ Review. 

After all tha^t Burrows coul^obtain of Smith, towards 
the large sums he had been obliged to pay fo^- him, 
Smith remained deeply his debtor. Burrows thenooDo- 
menced a suit against him, with a view to get hpld of 
any property of his which might be discovered. Smith 
found bail ; (Jut the bail being alarmed, they insisted on 
Smith's relieving them, by surrendering himself to the 
sheriff; who must have committed him to jail. In thii 
forlorn situation, Smith wrote to Burrows, praying to 
be relieved ; for he was then going from camp toNew- 
York', to save his bail. That generous hearted ,mail^ 
tdtally ruined as he had been by Smith, instantly peJ 
lieved him; saying, he would rather burn his bond tlioR 
disgrace or injure him. General Hamilton wrote to 
Burrows for the same purpose ; and, as the letter i»no^ 
a long one, and has, besides its kindness, some jdea« 
santry in it, I give it entire ^ the rather, because Mf. 
Adams represents Hamilton (ridiculous as is the idea^ 
to have been jealous of Smith's superior military tal- 
ents, ^d hfs enemy. 

Oerhml HABUtToN's Lettek To Major BrRROWE^ 

' . "' .'. ^^ Men-York, March 10, nm. 

^*tftuiSmi ■■■- ' 

" Tie iwidefy o^Col. Snrith's bail td yoor salt hid lilft to ^t^ 
Bbntftimupyedlerday intMirprMmi. Ttiegoo^nHtuK^CoLTroiii^* 
ioterfKiaed to save bira from the diigrace. Yon would faaie lieen 
flOQ'7 If it. had h^peoed — bectfUie jou are not viDdictive, aDd be- 
canse it would utterly hare ruined hira, without doing; you the least 
good. Maiiy coniideratioDs induce me to second the sdrice you wil} 
receive froM Cal. Troup— nanely, to accept John Doe aad Riehdrd 
Roty cbaracten of ancient renown lo the law, for yonr bail, and to 
proceed tp judgment on thai basis, if Smith hasany real estate, thaC 
wfll Secure it ; and aa to his body, it had bettpr continue tit and joHy, 
to pr^bt i ^ood iront to his coantry's enemies, tlian lo be sent to 
pineMd grow meane in a nasty jail. Adieu. , , 

Your'a truly, A. HAMlLTOlff." 

* CdL TroDp wai Major BnmnriV coniM*). 
21 
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I have but slightly adverted to CoL Smith's unfaith- 
fulness in the trust he accepted from Sir William Pul- 
teney. I am now possessed of particular and authentic 
details of his gross mismanagement (to use a gentle 
term^ of the property of that gentleman, and of Gover- 
nor Hornby ; together, amounting to sixty thousand 
pounds sterling (equal to 266,400 dollars) committed 
to Smith, to be applied (on very liberal commissions) 
to their use, in the united States ; where advantageous 
speculations presented, in the purcfiase of funded debt, 
bank stock, and new lands^ but of which Smith made 
no returns^ The whole was so soon dissipated, that in 
1796 he began to borrow money.; and before the close 
of that year he ruined his friend Burrows. The agents 
of Pulteney and Hornby gathered something from the 
wrecks of the property acquired by Smith with their 
funds. 

I forbear to say mor^ on this subject; what I have 
stated being sufficient to show the substantial correct- 
ness of the information on which I thought myself 
bound to interfere, to prevent his obtaining the office 
of adjutant general. 

The statement I hav^ here made suggests the fol- 
lowing questions. Can it be supposed that Mr. Adams 
was ignorant of Col. Smith's conduct in relation to the 
funds of Pulteney and Hornby? If not uninformed, 
what can be offered to justify his nominating him to an 
office in the Revenue department of the United States ? 
And why was the nomination made (as it seems to have 
been) without the privity of the secretary of the trea- 
sury? 

Col. Smith lost his office in the revenue department 
in the following manner : 

The name of General Miranda was familiar in the 
United States, at one period of Mr. Jefferson's presi- 
dency. He was a Spaniard, born (as I understood) in 
one of the Spanish American provinces. He had been 
in France, at one period of her revolution ; and, serv- 
ing in her armies, in the rank of major general, barely 
escaped the guillotine, when it was so common to cut 
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off the heads of their military commanders. After this, 
Miranda came to America, and visited the city of Wash- 
ington, where he spent some time. From thence, h? 
repaired to Nibw-York, and there engaged practically in 
a project of revolutionizing one of uie Spanish pro- 
vinces. A band of Americans, encouraged perhaps by 
visions of wealth to be acquired in the country of sil- 
ver and gold, were induced to embark with him in the 
expedition. Col, Smithy then surveyor of the customs 
for the New- York district^ aided Miranda, in forward- 
ing the enterprise ; and, if I do not mistake, permitted 
one of his sons to go with him. This wild, because so 
premature a project, and so deficient in means, neces- 
sarily failed, and the Americans were made prisoners. 
The Spanish minister complained of this outrage 
against the territory of a nation with whom the United 
States were at peace. The thing was notorious. To 
appease the Spaniard, President Jefferson deprived 
Smith of his office ; and the expedition having been 
set on foot, and the means for it prepared, within the 
United States, in violation of an express lav of the 
Union, Smith was prosecuted for a breach of it. His 
apology for engaging in it was, that Miranda informed 
him, mat Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison approved of 
his plan. This was stated by Smith, soon after he had 
been deprived of his office, in a long letter to his brother- 
in-law, J. Q. Adams, then in the Senate of the United 
States. Smith, thinking that in Miranda's information 
gentlemen would find an excuse for his engaging in the 
expedition, desired the letter might be shown ; and 
Mr. Adams put it into my hands to read. 
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SECTION VI. 
ALEXJIJ^DER HdMILTQK. 

■ 

In Mr. Hamilton's Letter on the Public Conduct and 
Character of John Adams, President of the United 
States, published in 1800, prior to the election of Pre- 
sident and Vice President, to take place in December 
of that year, Mr. Adams is censured for his various 
measures which resulted in the institution (in February 
1799) of a mission to France, to liegotiate a treaty 
with her government This last measure, sudden]? 
taken, without the previous knowledge of a single fed- 
eralist, in or put or the government, occasioned ui»^ 
versal surprise. A decided majority of the nation had 
been roused to a just resistance of French aggressions. 
Success attended the vigorous measures of the United 
States ; Fr^Bch armed vessels were captured ; and ouf 
commerce received protection. A continuance of the 
same spirited measures would naturally inerease the 
public ardour. 

In this state of things, Mr. Hamilton expressed his 
belief, that there was a real alteration in public c^immi; 
^nd, hence, that a negotiation to restore peace and a 
friendly intercourse with France, might be more safe- 
ly and advantageously conducted at Philadelphia than 
at Paris ; without hazard of dangerous intrigues by any 
French minister who should be sent to the United States. 
Mr. Adams takes this occasion tq say not only that 
Hamilton's conceptions of public opinion were errone- 
ous, but intimates that he was incapable of judging cor- 
rectly in the case ; for which he assigns these reasons — 
" That he was bom and bred in the West Indies, till 
" he went to Scotland for education, where he spent 
itime in a seminary of learning till seventeen years 
^er which J no man ever acquired a national 
,\ then entered a college at New-York, from 
ksued into the army an aid de camp. In 
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" these situations he could scarcely acquire the opinions, 
" feelings or principles of the American people."* 
This quotation presents a statement'marked with Mr. 
Adamses usual incorrectness ; and his inference from 
his assumed facts is on a par with his statement To 
exhibit his errors, and at the same time gratify the 
reader, I will subjoin a sketch of Mr. Hamilton's early 

life. ; / 

« 

This eminent man, the sm of a Scotch merchant, 
was bom in the island of Nevi^, in th^ West Indies ; 
and, as soon sms he was old enoirrh to be so employed, 
beeame a clerk in the eounttng house of Nicholas Cru- 
der, a merchant from New-York, who was settled in 
me island of St Croix. Boy is he was, the conscious- 
ness of a superior intellect satisfied him that a merchant's 
store was not the proper place for the exertion of his 
talents. When past the age of thirteen years, he was 
«ent to New-York: for his education: After the prepa- 
nXory school instruction^ he entered the college in that 
city. The controversy between the British Colonies^ 
and the Mother Country employed, at that period, the 
tongues and the pens of the most eminent men in 
America. Hamilton, though engaged in his collegiate 
exercises, was not an unobserving spectator of the 
passing scenes. 

" In this contest withOreat-Britain (says Dr. Mason)' 
** which called foi^h every talent and every passion, 
^^ Hamilton's juvenile pen asserted the claims of the 
'' Colonies, against writers from whom it would dero- 
*' gate to say that they were merely respectable. An 
^^ unknown antagonist, whose thrust was neither to be 
« repeU€d nor mpried, excited inq^ry ; and when hei 
^ began to be discovered^ the effect was so apparently 
^disproportioned to.the cause, that his papers were 
'^ ascribed to a statesman who then heM a happy sway 
^ in the councils of his country, who has since render- 
** ed her most essential services, and who still lives to 
" adorn her name.f . But the truth could not long be 

* better XU, May 26, 1809, published in the Boston Fatriot 
f John Jay. 
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** concealed. The powers of Hamilton created their 
^ own evidence ; and America saw, with astonish- 
" ment, a lad of seventeen* in the rank of her advo- 
" cates, at a time when her advocates were patriots 

" and sages."t 

In the year 1775, after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, " Hamilton attached hjmself to one of the uniform 
" companies of militia then forming in the city for the de- 
" fence of the country, ?yad devoted much time and at- 
" tention to their exercises. In the early part of 1776, 
" he received, from the Provincial Congress of New- 
•* York, the appointment of captain of one of the inde- 
" pendent companies of artillery ."J "It was while he 
" was training this company, that, for the first time he 
^ was seen by General Greene ; to whose discerning 
" eye something more appeared in the conduct of the 
" young captain than was ordinarily exhibited in the 
" parade exercises of that office."§ Near the close of 
the campaign of 1776, Hamilton was introduced into 
Creneral Washington's family, as an aid de camp. In 
this situation he continued until the winter of 1780-1. 
In 1782-3, he was a delegate from the State of New- 
Yorkan the Congress of the United States. It was 
while a member of that body that he saw the letters 
and communications from our ministers at European 
courts, and among them those of John Adams, then 
minister plenipotentiary to the States of Holland, and 
one of the commissioners for negotiating a peace with 
Great-Britain. These negotiations were carried on at 
Paris, to which city Mr. Adams came from the Hague. 
Mr. Jay, already there, had taken certain decisive pre- 
liminary steps, without the concurrence of Dr. Frank- 
lin, our resiaent minister in France, and another of the 
peace commissioners. Franklin, caressed by the 
French, was disposed implicitly to obey an instruction 

* Col. Nicholas Fish, a fellow student of Hamilton's, informs me that he 
was about eighteen ; and that he saw some of Hamilton's essays before they 
went to the press. 

t Doctor Mason's oration on the death of Hamilton. 

\ Letter of December 26, 1823, from Col. Fish. 

5 Judge Johnson's Life of Greene. 
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from Congress, wholly different in spirit from former 
acts of that body, and unworthy of its well earned pub- 
lic reputation. The object of that instruction was, to 
submit the terms of the treaty of peace with Greats 
Britain absolutely to the French court, excepting in 
the single article of our independence. This instruc- 
tion was obtained, undoubtedly, through the influence 
of the French minister to the United States, the Count 
de la Luzerne, and of the able secretary of legation, 
Mr. Marbois. Had this instruction been implicitly 
obeyed, and had the British government concurred 
with the plans of the French court, the fisheries, the 
territory west of the Allegany mountain, and the navi- 

fation of the Mississippi, would have been lost to the 
Tnited States. Mr. Jay, with the foresight, wisdom, firna- 
ness and patriotism which have always distinguished 
him, resisted : he laid aside his instructions, and alone 
commenced the negotiation, in a manner to do honour 
to an able, upright and independent American citizen. 
Mr. Adams came to Parfs : his views coincided with 
Mr^ Jay's ; and, eventually. Dr. Franklin co-operated 
with them. Peace was made on terms advantageous 
beyond the most sanguine expectations ; notwithstand- 
ing which, an attempt was made by the miembers un- 
der French influence — ^for there was then, as there has 
been since, a French party in Congress — ^to censure 
the commissioners ; but it failed ; and praise instead of 
censure was bestowed on them. Hamilton, ''- dreading 
" the preponderance of foreign influence, as the naturad 
^ disease of a popular government, was struck at the 
** appearance, in the very cradle of our republic, of a 
^ party actuated by an undue complaisance to foreign 
** power; and resolved at once to resist this bias in our 
** affairs;" "a resolution (says Hamilton) which has 
"been the chief cause of the persecution I have en- 
" dured in the subsequent stages of my political life."* 
The ?^ency of Mr. Adams in the peace negotiation 
made a fevourable impression on the mind of Hamil- 

* Hamilton's Letter on the Public Condfict and Character of John Adamsj 
President of the United Stat^s. 
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ton, but not without alloy. A scmtiny of Mi*. Adams's 
several communications to Congr^s& p]!oduced in. Ihe 
mind of Hamilton the following result : He Mysy ^:I 
^^ then adopted an opinion, which all mf sabseqdent 
" experience has confirmed, that he is of an imagine 
^^ tion sublimated and eccentric ; propitious' neitfaei^ to 
^' the regular display of sound juagrnent, nor to steady 
^ perseverance in a systematic plan of.coB^uct ; :aiid I 
^ began tf> perceive, what has been since too-niwifest, 
^^that to this defect are added the unfortunate. foiUes 
^ of a vanity without bounds,, and a jealousy capablis of 
" disicolouring every object"* I gr^tly mista&e if ihe 
rieader has not founds in this Review, abundant Confi^ 
matron of the correcti^s of Hamilton's opinion. 

. It was in tlje year 1777^ that I first saw Hamilton, 
and perceived his importance in the military family of 
General Washington. The subsequent acts of his pub- 
lic life,! and the eminent and disinterested services he 
rendered to the United States, inspired me "with the 
highest ideas of his talents and wortb. As an Aid de 
Camp to the Commander in Chief, he saw the prioci- 

Eai operations of the main army during four years ; but 
ad no commiand of troops, ^jLcept of a detachment at 
the siege of Yorktown, with whidilie stormed and^tp^ 
a redoubt A man of genius, however, will promptly 
grasp any subject ; while a common mind is learning 
the rudiments, which, Ixy slow degrees, are to conduct 
him to the knowledge of it When, therefore, in 179^, 
a small army was to bfe raised, in addition to our p^e 
establishment, I had no hesitation as to the person best 
lualified to command it Of the citizens of the Utlited 
Itates who had seen service^ I knew not one to place in 
competition with him. It was while I was in this state 
of mmd, that the following dialogue todk place between 
Mr. Adams and me. 

Mr. Adams. — '^ Whom shall we appoia^t comman- 
der in chief ?"—" Colonel Hamilton-" Mr. Adams 
made no reply. On another day, he repeated the same 
question, and I gave him the same answer: he did not 

"^ The same Letter. 
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teply. On another day, he for the third time asked me, 
** Whom shall we appoint commander in chief?" and 
the third time I answered '^ Colonel Hamilton." ** O 
no !" replied Mr. Adams, " it is not his turn by a great 
** deal ; I would sooner appoint Gates, or Lincoln, or 
** Morgan." Instantly I rejoined to this effect : " Gene- 
** ral Morgan is here a member of Congress, now very 
sick, apparently with one foot in the grave ; certainly 
a very brave and meritorious officer, in our revolution- 
ary war; and perhaps his present sickness may b* 
^ the consequence of the hardships and sufferings t<k 
^ which he was then subjected ; but, if he were in full 
** heal h, the command of a brigade would be deemed 
** commensurate with his talents. As for Gates, he Is 
** now an old woman ; and Lincoln is always asleep.'** 
Mr. Adams made no reply. 

Washington being, on this occasion, appointed com- 
mander in chief, the secretary of war (M^Heniy) was 
directed to carry hi^ commission to Mount Vernon. 
Knowing Mr. Adamses aversion to Hamilton, and ap^ 
prehensive that he would either not be called into ser- 
vice, or if nominated to any office, that it would be in 
a rank so much below his merit that he would not and 
ought not to accept it, I took the liberty of writing t6 
General Washington the following letter.t 

* My remark on the military characters of the gentlemen named by Mr. 
Adams, whom he would prefer to Hamilton for the oommand of the army^ 
may perhaps be tiiought not quite so respectful to the President of the United 
States as became the dignity of his station. But if it was frankness in excess^ 
it wUl at least show that I was not inclined to '^mask'' my opinions. My re- 
mark was instantaneous, but calm. Mr. Adams has totally misrepresented 
my character. All my life long I have been so accustomed freely to expreas 
my opinions, that some of my friends have occasionally regretted that 1 wai 
80 little reserved ; that I did not conceal my sentiments, when, though cor- 
rect, they might give offence ; in a word, that I did not sometimes- wear a 
** mask." — ^I meant no reproach to IJncoln. His lethargic habit was a con- 
stitutional infirmity. When I made the winter campaign, in 1776-7, with 
the Massachusetts militia under his command, he told me, that prior to the 
war, when he represented the town of Hingham in the legislature, he used td 
ride home (a distance, then, of 16 to' 20 miles) every Saturday night, on 
horseback, and commonly slept half the way. It was easy for him to fall 
asleep at any time, when in a sitting posture. In other respects he . was a 
vigilant officer. But at this time he was a cripple from a wound received in 
tiie revolutionary war, and of an advanced age. 

t I desire it may be noticed, that when 1 wrote this letter, I had had tia 

22 
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^^ Philadelphia, July 6, 1798« 11 o'clock at n^k, 
^^ Sm-^My attachment to my country, and my desire to promote \t» 
best interests, i tmst, have nerer been equivocal ; and at this time I 
feel extreme anxiety that our army should be organized in the most 
efficient manner. The enemy whom we are preparing to encounteri 
▼eterans in afms, led by able and active officers, and accustomed to 
victotT, must be met by the best blood, talents, energy and expert* 
ence that our country can produce. Great military abilities are die 
portion of but few men, in any nation, even the most populous and 
warlike. How very few, then, may we expect to find m the United 
States t In them the arrangements should be so made that not one 
might be lost. 

^^ There is one man who will gladly be your second, but who wiU 
not, I presume, because 1 think he ought not to be the second to nny 
other military commander in the United States. You too well know 
Col. Hamilton's distinguished ability, energy and fidelity to apply 
my remark to any other man. But to ensure his appointment, I ap- 
prehend the weight of your opinion may be necessary. From the 
conversation that 1 and others hslve had with the President, there 
appears to be a disinclination to place Col. Hamilton in what we 
thmk is his proper station, and that alone in which we suppose he 
will serve— the Second to you, and the Chief in your absence. In 
any war, and especially in such a waiwas now impends, a commander 
in chief ought to know aiid have a confideqpe in the officers most es- 
sential to ensure success to his measures. In a late convenetioa 
with the President, I took the liberty to observe, that the army in 
question not being yet raised, the only material object to be contem- 

glated in the early appointment of the commander in chief would 
e, that he might be consulted, because he ought to be satisfied, in 
the choicis of the principal officers who should serve under him. 

^' If any considerations should prevent your taking the command of 
the army, I deceive myself extremely if you will not think that it 
should be conferred on Col. Hamilton. And in thi? case it may be 
equally necessary, as in the former, that you should intimate your 
opinion to the President. Even Col. Hamilton'^ political enemies, 1 
believe, would repose more confidence in him than in any other mil- 
itary character that can be placed in competition with him. 

^^ This letter is in its nature confidential, and therefore can pro- 
cure me the displeasure of no one : but the appointment of Col. 
Hamilton, in the manner su^ested, appears to me of such vast im- 
portance to the welfare of the country, that I am willing to risk any 
consequences of my frank and honest endeavours to secure it. On 
this ground I assure myself you will pardon the freedom of this ad- 
dress. I am, with perfect respect, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

" P. S. Mr. M^Henry is to set off to-morrow, or on Monday, bear- 
ing your commission. 

" General Washington." 

sort of communication with Hamilton on the subject : it was a spontaneous 
act on my part to secure his services to the country. 
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To this letter, I was favoured with a long and confi- 
dential answer, dated July 11th, in which tne General 
Went into a consideration of the kind of warfare to be 
expected, in case of an invasion by the French, and to 
which the military arrangements should have relation, 
The following paragraph is the only one I feel at liber* 
ty to introduce ; and ttiis, because important in justifi- 
cation of my conduct on the occasion. ■ 

'^ or the abilities and fitness of the gentleman you hare named Ibr 
A high command in the Provisional Artny^ I think as you do, and that 
his services ought to he secured at almost any price. What the diflS- 
euities are that present themselves to the tnind of the President, itt 
opposition to this measure, I am entirely ignorant ; hut in confidence^ 
and with the frankness you have disclosed your own sentiments on 
Ihis occasion, I will unfold mine, uhder the view I have taken of the 
prospect befort us ; and shall do it concisely." 

I was also happy in finding my ideas on this subject 
coincident with those of Mr. Jay, who was then Gover- 
nor of NeW-York. In his letter to me, dated July 18, 
1798, he said, " Being of the number of those who ex-? 
** pect a severe war with France the momsnt she makes 
^^ peace with Britain^ I feel great anxiety that nothing 
" may be omitted to prepare for it ;'' — and then, glan- 
cing at the kind of generals we should have to contend 
with, Mr. Jay proceeded — "I cannot conceal from 
" you my solicitude that the late secretair of the trea- 
" sury" [Hamilton] " may be brought forward in a 
" manner corresponding with his talents and services, 
" It appears to me that his former military station and 
" character, taken in connexion with his late important 
" place in the administration, would justify measuring 
** his rank by his merit and value." 

The unexampled insults and injuries inflicted by 
France on the government and people of the United 
States, as herem before described, were sufficient, an 
impartial observer would suppose, to rouse the spirit 
of every American citizen to a determined resistance, 
and to repel force by force. But this unhappily was 
not the case : many of our citizens appeared more in- 
clined to criminate their own government than that of 
France. There was, however, a decided majority weU 
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disposed to provide: ihe means of protectiiig our com' 
merce^ and defending our country /> Our treaties "with 
France, grossly^ viriated on hier part, ceased tb beolv 
Hgatory onthe United States ; and Coltigreis.dedlaneMl 
them to l>e void. Naval hostilities ; w^re t&Mioanzedihy 
an act of Congress, for the purpose* of captuithifli afli 
French armed ressels. Seterai df ^thi^er^en /teiAcii:; 
and our commerce received protection; -c , , :i ' ; 

In this state of things, apprehensions were (entertsain* 
edthat a formal war with. Fronde iai^ht!>eiisai^7 A 
peace between her and England, fop^^iniich' thfe paa^ 
(with the" celebrated Mk*. Fox at Tts4ieJid)'in dpposilioli 
to the' government, were zealously contendiii^, ipould 
remote the only obstruction to an ini^asion o^ oidp ooun- 
try by a French fleet and army. Under thes^ circum- 
stances, a prudent foresight justified and Terquitcid the 
raising of a small army, a^ a suitable prcbaratbry Plea- 
sure of defence. It would be a nm((6H»^*kik)uAd^hich 
-should it become necessary, additibnai %rci6s might be 
collected, to whom the previous training of the former 
would facilitate the speedy acquisition of the know- 
ledge of discipline, to qualify them for acttial service. 
Accordingly, Congress authorized the raising of twelve 
regiments of infantry and six troops of cavalry, in ad- 
dition to the small peace establishment But the same 
party in our country, which had before- steadily oppos- 
ed the federal administration, resisted the present mea- 
sure. Indeed, no inconsiderable portion of our citizens 
appeared willing to make any sacrifice to France, al- 
though at the expense of the honour as well as the in- 
terests of their own country. For this reason, espe- 
cially, it was deemed expedient to place in the command 
of the army its most popular military citizen ; and on 
Washington it was accordingly conferred. This policy 
was doiu)tless correct. But, lor myself, I thought only 
of that man of eminent talents who had been in service 
during nearly the whole of our revolutionary war, and 
the greater part of the time in General Washington's 
^.military family : this was Colonel Hamilton. I Knew 
Washington's advanced age, and his strong predUee^ 
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tion for a retired and lurallife. rlle-fcadbiiiifedf avow^ 
ed it. I knew= that sro long before' >IbS' ;1783^nwl?«tt he 
rteighed to <yengres9 his^^nHUlajryv cdrans^ 
manifested a detfetmination ^Ven ai^^ni toraj^Kar: id 
ofiibe on 'die nati^iml; thieatoeJ^ / < JKnd 'after) Ae)i*etnred 
from thepresidenej'^ 'ii(haditiot'contemf^ie(lr>any ftp- 
ture crisis in: tfa^'afmirst^^frtir ooimtryy^ which! would 
render it proper to mteorriiptMhia r^me; tBnd toU him 
from that retirement ftoltW^eMUt nit 'u\ ^^cj? ; ;.it n . 
. The Sectet?ary o£r WSl*, .wben?cfaaiDgeil>lwith7iW(ash- 
ington^ci rcdimmssioki,, "wni^it iiiltlr«ieted;bj! tiiejBrfesident 
to ccmj^idt iil\^GeaerBL:B»M iiiA Ijprkmp^ioSisiQts.tp 
be a^ppouoied to -theiarmy^; Q^B^d./he^transniitt^ ifroju 
Mount Vernon, ;by ^ the tnaili^the^ Cren^raP^^ iifV) om- 
taining the names df gentlenteiiF^who^hlkdrse^^iib the 
irfevbhitionary ariny, aad ^designated tfae<i stations in 
which they shdiild be :plaaedi :fM* timhe^d d£ iHm Mst, 
and in the following ondei?, hiTere^the nmoesi-ctC u s 

Alexander Hamilton^ inspectoirffge^eral .atid' ij^aj^or 
general;^ •;• u •■»^^'- /.■';'.( ->f!.? uu>i.v:r o.r .h'>r»o(''.- 

Charles Cot&BmrortihFimtfasDeyi, m^on^mnl^> ur ■. 

Henry Knox^majoli genjsrai. r 1 , rj^qir - lo ^ .' 
And in thisi order •■ they werer fnominated > to the ^Senate. 
When the nominations werbrtaken iup for H^onsidera- 
tion, some^ of the Senatotfiy whciliiew Mr.\ Adams's 
antipathy to Hamflton, proipQGi«d,(aiB(iI}<was at th^ time 
informed) thatthayMsbouUiBnt onutbe a30«ii»ation of 
Hamiltc^y and postpaid ;tUdH?(4iecisionr)'on ihe other 
two till thetiiext day.f lest, ifaUiwere/approVed on the 
same day, in which ioase) all j'lheir^QommissiQns would 
bear the same ^^te^' Mr./ Adams sbmild .denange that 
order, and raise 'Einckney!iand:''KiMK£ abov;e Hamilton. 

'*' ^ I here offer my cion^tliWdn, ktk&^&ikdiayfe9Lire bf all .the etnploymeats 
of public life,'* wem Wfi words. / Coofnasftr journal, J^«c/^ 1783. 

. f How distressiog'i/L wa^.to bl^ to.bf^ .called fprtb at the period here refer- 
red^ to, cannot be nibte mrclbly ekpf^ss^a thdiiiiA Ills' oWti Words : '* If a crisis 
should arrive, when a oeiis^ of duty, of a call froiir niy country, should become 
so imperious as to le^a mer no choice, I shohki prepare for relinquishment, 
and go with as mucli reluctance from iny present peaceful abode, as I should 
go to the tombs of my ancestors." — ^Letter from the General in answer to 
Col. Hamilton's ^f JMlay 19, 1798, hi Mai^all's Lfife of Washington, foI. t. 
p, 149. ' " ■ 
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But it wasaiiswefed, that it was the coiistaiit usage * that 
pei^ons nominated and approved, on the same day, to 
the same grade of office, should talte the rank in the 
order ili which they were nominated and approved ; 
and that surely Mr. Adams would not violate that es- 
tablished rule. So the Senate approved of all thei 
three nominations on the same day.f ' 

For soijae cause or other — I supnoaed under the ini^ 
pulse of the irritation occasioned by the negative put 
by the Senate on his son-in-law Col. Smith, as before 
rdated-^-RJl. AdamS very suddenly, and without ap- 
prising the heads of departments of his intention, push- 
ed off for Quincy, the place of his residence near Bos- 
ton ; leavihg his " incompetent secretaries"}: at the 
■eat of government, to perform, besides the ordinary 
executive duties, those arising from the acts of -the 
Very important session of Congress just ended. There 
was at tnat time no navy department i atid th6 issuing 
of commissions of letters of marque had been assigued 
to the departaient of state. These being^ prepared^ I 
went to toe President's howse^ by ame in tne morning 
(the day I do not recolleict) to obtain his signature; 
wbenv to my • astomsbmeot, his steward informed, me 
that he had already set off for Quincy. I hastened 
beck to ray office,' made up a packet of blank' commif- 
rnons, and forwarded thepi by mail to New-YoA, to. the 
care of one of his sons then living in that city. ' There 
the packet Game to the Preudent's hands.' He stoned 
the GommissioDSj and returned tlram to me. Bitt this 
caused a delay of two oP t^ree days, when a tmttiber of 
merchant vessels, in diffiereOit porta, armed and manneii 
for letters of marque, acd ready for sea, were Wtiiting 
for their commissions. 

The Secretary of War made out the commiflsitHiS for 
Hamilton first, Pinckney second, and K&o^ third, m9- 
jor general, and sent them to Quincy, for die Presi^ 

* Grounded on a teaolve of the Old CooifrCM, Junwrr 4, 1776. 

t CongMBa had already odjotiEMd; and tiw senatore, impatMnt ti> depwt. 
remained in lession only to pass pn tbe ijulitary DominatioDa. It was Aea the , 
''middle of July, 

\ Such, I retnember to hare been inlbmied, wa« the tetni faj vhich he 
lometiiiwi deri^nated the heads of depBTtmeiito. 
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dent's signature. He wrote to tlie Secretary, that in 
his opinion Knox_ was entitled to rant as first major 
general, Pinckney as the second, and Hamilton as the 
third ; and directed, that if General Washington should 
concur in that opimon, he should conform tJie commis- 
sions to that order. Possessed of this information, and 
having already interested myself to secure to Hamil- 
ton the first place after the commander in chief, I ad- 
dressed, on the first of September, a second letter to 
Washington ; in which I examined at large the alleged 
reasons for giving Knox the precedence, and demon- 
strated (as I thought) their invaUdit}-, The General 
honoured me with his answer, dated the dth. It was 
a long letter, in relation to the new army. The fol- 
lowing extracts, pointing most directly .to the present 
«il)ject,/are'al][ thjit I need introducje. 

" Your private, letter ctf the finrf faitaut came duty to band, and I 
be; yon to he persuaded that no ^ologjr will ever be DeceHory tftr 
my coafideotiai coDununlcatioDS ;»u maj be dupoeed to ^triwt mt 
with. ' 

" la every paUic (ransaction of my life, my aim has been to'dd 
that which appeared to me to be most conducive to its weal. Keep- 
ing this object always in view, no local consideratioDS, or privaU 
gratificatioDa, incompatible therewith, can ever reodef iofonsatieii 
aisplsaiing to me from thoie in whom I have confideoce, and who, I 
know, have the beat opportunities of acquiring a Imowledge of faota 
in matters whicli may b« interesting to our country, and essential ftir 
myself as its sarraoi 

" Having troubled you with this exordium and egotjsm, I. do not 
only thank you for the full and judicious obaervationa relative to die 
discontents of General Kdox, at being appointed junior major gene- 
ral in the augmented corps, bui 1 shall do the same far your fordtec 
Qccasiooal remarks on this, or any other subject which may Iw inter* 
esting and proper for me to know; that 1 may thereby regulate mjr 
own conduct in stich a manner as to render it bsneficial and acceptq^ 
ble to the commnntty, in OKitters which depend on coj-rect Informar 
tion not in my power to obtain in the erdhtary coune, without aid." 

The General then mentions his early writing fo Gene- 
ral Knos, stating the principle upon which the arrange- 
ment of the msjor generals had been made ; and wot 
he was not a little surprised to fijid in his answer an 
expression of great dissatisfaction at the measure. 
General Washington replied, in order to conciliate , 
Knox ; but in vam. 
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^fore the Secretary pf TYfip pould )ia^e.;frij^|^.,tA 
tnd received an answer froia Gener^. Wi^l;^^ 
pecting the order in which ^^^ ilp^ 
should take rank, another l^tiier-wa^ rje^^iy^;^ ^'pm,^ 
President, peremptorily requiring hi^ to qi^ttk^ic 

commissions in the order piTJSaiox. P^nejE^e^^ 
Upon which I again wrote .tp Gfi)eral /jw^s^^wgtan^ 
The subsequent decisiye prpc^qdWKA^iit^pi^fi^wJ^ 
induced the Ifresident (certeiply . tp ^s ei^lfeipe, iqqioti- 
fication) to recur tpthf^ ^olq rul^. frpn^ whj^h .hpiQUftbt 
never to have departed; anqi jih)^ cpnuai^iyLo]^ 
made out, accordiiig tp ^e Geiierars arrsoigefn^pt. '^^ne 
President's, departure 'frpm it was a yioUtipn ofii^ 
general condition on wihi^h Washington acqeptet) tl)e 
chief command ,. . • 

Several mptiyes to tiiis incorrect conducl; of t Pri^^ 
4ent Adam^ caay be ^^igned Primai^ly^ his unrelei^ 
ing hatred of Hamilton ; whom, utterly xegardle^. of 
tihe public interest in his /services, he would have driypii 
from the army, by degn^^dipg him frpin th^e r^k^s^^o 
which his merit and, actual appointm^ entitled ^ j)jb*^ 
In the next place, he wpuld have expected from K^pik 
a degree of subserviency to his views which, was j^^qI 
tp be expected from. Hamultpn* Lastly, he k^^ receiif- 
ed from Knpx a flattering letter, expressing, hi$ unaualv- 
£[ed admiration of the President's measur^^ And to 9, 
man of M^. Adams's unbounded vanity, notjhing could 
be so grateful, nothing so influeiitial, ai| flatte.tfy/. Ir 
this letter, Knox suggested a variety of measures, and 
on a liberal scale, which he thought should be taken, 
effectually to resist and defeat an invasion by the French:; 
and he concluded with a tender of his humblfi iabiiities 
for any sort of service to which they should be thwght 
equal.* . , . ^ 

After siKh an expression of the humble sense of ht»^ 
own abilities, and pf his readiness to serve in any sta- 
tion to which they should be deemed adequate, it must 
surprise every one to find that his humility was offended 

* I hare a copj of this letter, taken from the original^ which, by Mr. A^ 
yli'«^dir«QtioB, Ldeposited io the war-offioe* 
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because )ie was not placed above all other ofiicerf^ 
Washington only excepted: but such was the fact; 
and for that reason he refused to serve at all. In a 
letter to me, General Knox ssiSd, " The present view 
^ of the subject is, that Mr. Hamilton's talents have 
** be6A estimated upop a scale of comparison so tran- 
** scendent, that all l)is seniors in rank and years of the 
** late army have been degraded by his elevation. 
•* Whether this estimate ha8T)een perfectly correct, or 
"Whether the consequences will oe for the happiness 
** of the country, time vnll discover." 

It is the more remarkable that Knox should insist on 
thfe first rank as a major general, seeing the arrangement 
had been made by General Washington, for whom he 
always manifested the. most profound respect ; and the 
General always appeared to me •to entertain towards 
Knox a peculiar and very strong attachment. In a 
letter to Hamilton, in reference to the arrangement of 
faitn and Pinckney, Washington said, " With respect to 
** nay friend (Jeneral Knox, whom I love and esteeip, I 
*' have ranked him below you both." If there was in 
the revolutionary army but one officer whcm he lovedj 
Knox: was that one. In this case we see exemplified 
the sentiment expressed to me by the General in his 
letter of Sept 9, before quoted — That in every public 
transaction of his life^ the public weaU ond not private 
gratificaHons^ governed hith.^ No person acquainted 
with Hamilton and Knox * could hesitate a moment in 
deciding to whom the preference was due. 

Mr. Adami^ has been unwearied in his attempts to 
degrade Hamilton in the eyes of his fe}low>-citizens : 
he has been so indiscreet as to deny him, what all' the 
world beside allow him, very eminent talents. Ac* 
cording to Mr. Adams, his son-in-law Col. Smith, in 
the military line, was nmch superior to Hamilton : 
And having, in many letters published in the Boston 
Patriot in 1809, labouring to vindicate the mission to 
France instituted in 1799, commented on various pas- 
sages of Hamilton's letter of 1800, when Adams was a 
second time a candidate for the presidency, he coh'- 

23 
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eludes bis 16th letter with these words : ^ I have n0 
^' more to say on. this great subject Indeed I aito 
" weary of exposing puerilities that would disgrace the 
'^ awkwardest boy at jColIege." After this shot, the 
following comparison of Mr. Crerry and Hamilton, u 
financiers, will occasion no surprise. 

In his 13th letter, dated May 29, 1^09^ published in 
the Boston Patriot, Mr. Adams, speaking of his &vouiv 
ite, Gerry, as one of the ministers to negotiate with 
the French Republic, against whom he supposes pre^ 
judices had been entertained, says, ^^ No man had a 
^^ greater share in propagating and difiusing these pre- 
'^ judices against Mr. Gerry than Hamilton; whether 
^' he had formerly conceived jealousies against him as n 
" rival candidate for the Secretaryship of ihe Trexisiur 
" ry : — for Mr. Gerry was a .financier, and had been 
^^ employed for years on the treasury in the old Goih 
^ gress,aDtda most inde&tigable member too :^.-^^ that 
^committee had laid the foundation for tibe preseiE^ 
*^ system of the treasury, i aj:id had organized it almost 
^ as fwdl :"-r-" I knew that the oflScers of the treasury^ 
^ in Hamilton's time, dreaded to see him rise in the 
^' House upon any question of finance, because they said 
^^ he was a. man of f;o much influence, that they always 
" feared he would discover some error, or carry some 
^' point against them : — or whether he [Hamilton] fear- 
** ed that Mr. Gerry would be President of the United 
" States before him, I know not" ! ! ! 

It appears by Cunningham's letters to Mr- Adams, 
that the latter had written ^ two concemji^ Hamiltx)D, 
filled with matters of such a^ character that he would 
not leave them in Cunningham's handsi: he insisted on 
their being returned to him, and they wCcTe returned-: 
but their contents are: intimated in Cunningham's , an^ 
swers. The accusations are - of atrocious vic^. One, 
that Hamilton was totally destitute of inie^ity:. The 
whole of the world where Hamilton was -Known will 
acquit him of Ihis charge, and with scorn nBpel the foul 
calumny. And every reader of this Review will have 
seen the licentiousness of Mr. Adams's pen,^ and how 
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tittle i$redlit i8*43tie to any of 'his statements concerning 
those who afe the subjects^' of his envy, hatred or re- 
venge.- ,.---^ ■■■■=' ■■ -V .:■■:■ 
friln Gunninghani** letter^XXXVII, to Adams, dated 
Mayi 0, ISOSi, he states, that Mr. Adams informed' him; 
that the testimony of Genera! Washington in Ha mil- 
ton* s^ favour was given mkler a threat^mng df a public • 
exposure of his mistakes. "You, sir, know," says 
^nnmghamv " i^hat authority I have ' for the dedara- 
**>tion-—6eli€iral Washington was o^i^rawed with a me- 
^nlftce." In a note Cnniiingham adds, *^ Mr. Adams i* 
^tny authority for all thisi and more.**^ Every man 
who knew Washiiigton • wiH pronoiunc^e this, whoever 
might be the author^ an atrocious fals^ebood Ih the 
conscious purity of intention in all his actions^ while 
he entertained a modest opinion of hims^^ he would 
not have endured such an insult from any human be- 
j^g; and all W;ho knew H^ffiiiltdn will pronounce hini 
irtteriy incapable of olfering it 
'^ Here I conclude all that I think proper for me to 
fi*y respecting Mr. Hainflton^in' regard to Mr. Adams's 
f«^rod,cnes, in his corrcStooirttence with Cunningham. 
His ahimadversions on Hamilton, in his letters pub- 
lished in the same year (1809)' in the Boston Patriot, 
which occupy nearly fifty pagefr in octavo, so far as 
the same may faierit any notice, will have the attentioii 
of Haiiiilton^s biographer. Hiat the work is not yet 
commenced, or in progress, is^ isubject of deep Mgnet. 
But as 'Hamilton has fotm&ly beeii accused' of cher*- 
ishing hi&hly aristocratic views of government, and, a9 
a membw df the Genera} Goiiventio*! which formed the 
Constitution of thiB United ^ates, li^ould have infused 
that spirit inl<> it,. I ' subjoin his lietter to me oh that 
subject It^is att anfitw^rtO'Ohe I wrote to him, stating 
that it had bei^n assfertfed, *♦ tlwit in the General Con- 
*^ vention he had prop«6sedj iHat the President of f hit 
" United States^ and the Shnat&il^s^ sh&uld bei;hasefifar 
^tife ; and that his accui^ers alleged thiait this was inf 
** tended as an introduction to Monarchy." On this ac- 
cusation I made the following reinaric:^ If the prc^pch 
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^* sitkm was offered in the Convention, jonr friends will 
^ know to what motives to ascribe it ; and that, what- 
^ ever I'orm of goveniment you ma}~ have suggested for 
*^ consideration^ the public welfare, and the permanent 
^ liberty of your country, were not the less objects of 
" pursuit with you, than with the other members of the' 
^ Convention.''* On this subject I requested infornu^ 
tion. ..'-■: 

Hamilton's answer is too valuaUe to be lost By 
introducing it into this Review, it may he preserved 
long enqugh to be used by his biographer, wnile in the 
mean time it will gratify surviving friends who deeply 
respect his memory. I give it here, verbatim, from 
the original now beibre me* 

*' New-York^ September 16, 180S. 
*^ Mt dear Sir, 

^^\ will make no apology for my delay in answering your' is^ 
qoiry some time since made, because I could offer iiotie wliich would 
satifrify myself. I pray you only to believe tbat it proceeded froih anjr 
thing rather than want of respect or regard. 1 shall now comp^ 
with your request 

^<- The highest tone<) propositioDe, which 1 made in the Convention, 
were for a President, Senate and Judges during good behaviour — 
a Ilou<»e of Representatives for three years. Though L would 
have enlarged ihe legislative power of the General Govern- 
ment, yet 1 never contemplated the abolition of the State Govers- 
meiits ; but, on the contrary, they were, in some particulars, consti- 
tuent parts of my plan. 

^^ This plan was in my conception conformable with the strict 
theory of a government t)urely repul^licail ; the essential criteria of 
which are, that the principal organs of the executive and legislative 
departments be elected by the people, and hold their offices by a re- 
iponsible and temporary or defeasible tenure. 

^' A vote was taken on the proposition respecting the Executive. 
Five States were in fay oar of it; a^ong these VirginiB; and. though 
from the manner of voting, by delegations, individuaJb.were:not;C|i^ 
tinguished, it was morally certain, from the kn6wn .situation of the 
Vii^inla members (six in nnmber, two of them, \^(i«on qbA Randolph^ 
profes»ng popular doctrines) that Madison must have coDCanr^d i^ 
the vote of Virginia. Thus, ii 1 sinned against republicaniam, Mr. 
Madison was not less guilty. 

** 1 may truly then say. that I never proposed either a Presideint, 

or Senater for life ; and that 1 neither recommended nor meditateU 

the anqihiUtion of the State Governments. ' 

^^ And I may add, that in the course of the discuiiBioDt ih.the Cofi- 

vetttioiii neither the propositions thrown out for dehate, nor even 
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eyuL^eoces of a dednitiye opinion io.the projpc^er ox <yP(t^. .;U ap- 
p6ire(i^to ihe to lie' in some sort unaerstood, that with a view to free 
iRWstigafioB,/ex^e^hRent6] prolpd^itiotts might' be mside,*4vVdofaf VeVe. 
t6i he vecei v«d mek^fy; as .aug^estkins foi* codsidferaticiD; ' • 
^,^^ ^cor4HigJij4t i^.4:fa;ct) th^t 411^ fi^al iQpioioii was ag^aioft an £x« 
ec)^t^yi^ duripg gp.od beh^yiour, qqaccpi^nl of the ii^cr^ased daogar 
t6 "the public tranquillity ii^ci'dent to tne ^lectipn oiC a Magistrate of 
liSdafegree of ^^rthatfeAcy. ^Iti IW^'pliii oif i Constituiioi^ Arhich I 
drew up while the Convention was sitting, and which 1 communicated 
toj^^r. lyiadisoaabaiit the;Gk>$^ .of:/,t^.peJ9hiip6'a day or .twM^lafter, the 
o|ace of Pre!side^t has qo greater duralipo tbaii for three jefics. 
'''**Thi8 plan was predicated upon fcese bsuses. I. That tte politic 
AV pfinciples '6f the peopie tif thii cotintr^ would ^tidnre "nothihg but 
republican. ;gc^enim«irtf. S. That^ in the actual' sItuikddB' df the 
goAi^try, ^t waa^a itself right and .proper ^hat. the i;epulrfieao ^theory 
sliibuld have a fair and full triaL 3,, ..1^'hat to siich a tpiai itw^ eusseOi' 
tial that the government should be so constructed as to giveli all the 
enei^y an4 'Stability reconpileable with the principles of that theory. 
These were the genuine sentiments of my heart, and Upon 'tfaein I 
ajCted,. ...,,..:. ■■ ■:■.., .-:■.. ■ ■ ■■'.'■..^■. ■■'.' r :•• 

-: V I sincei^ely hop^ that it may not hereafter be disoevered, tint 
ibroi^h want of sufficieot attention to the la9t idea, the eiqperinent 
of Republican Ooyernment^ even in this country, faafr not'>been' aja 
complete, as satisfactory and as decisive as could be wished^ : 

. " Very truly^ dear sir^ your friend and servant, • 
',> Timothy jPicKEwifo, Esq.?' A.HAMILTON.'' : 
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In this review of Mr. Adamses Correspondence witk 
Gunninghato--^ by many things of minor con- 

5f^uence^l htavQ.no of hiis principal re- 

proaches i and shown, I trust satisfactorily, that they 
aSre calumiiies, cfnd cjdtfim^di of the imost disgraceful 
kind; that, in his kbpured attempt;? to justify some iin- 

gprtaiiit act$ of hJi3 Mminiistrati^ he has manifested as 
tile regard to truth as to contsistency ; and that those 
acts, which he solemnly avers were dictated solely by 
at sincere tind tlrtaotfii regard b thfe public welfare, 
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originated in hia unrestrained Bmbiijomm^hBre^ieifiiilll 
to be noticed two accusatiorB in bk letteiv/J^d'^XtV^U, 
Nov. 2ij 1808, to* Gumiingham, where^'rifennngito^iiye;' 
he says, ^No man I erer £liew faad'SO'deep aitomtkmM 
^' for Washington. I have had mun^roa^ : {fttoof s ^jotf^it 
^^ from his oSvn kps ; yet he appear]^ td'tbe ivtov)d:!Bu'd^' 
" vout adorer of idmi^^^rrThis chargi},^iniiBpery!^^txrti'i 
deny. From Mr. Adams's character, '> M portrQ]p^bdr> iai 
this Repfiew, every impartial reader wiihsee likui h» 
accusations can derive no credit from his asserti^d^^- 
that he is capable of making : the grossest- tio^episeBen- 
t^tions ; and from detaehedfacts^ and i I ofited irony lMAre> 
vsuspictona, of drawing unwarrantable ' titf<^reBX)M, ^j^^ 
suited to hiis purposes at the moinent;:'.i3o|nie^fitiGh 
facts, relating to Washington^ he illay^hive^iiGard^e 
mention, though I have no recc^ctiotf of i1^ fm^hom^- 
to which I here refery were ^nioh as entenid iatooedi^^ 
sioned cicmvl^dations^ betwden mysdCtandtiiyofitt^liijii; 
But whatever diey *ew/the :iiiferehe51ofii|*^coiitejBti^ 
is all his own:; and i perfect^' iiat(ira)^i«bieosbse^im«b' 
ponding with owb feelkigiB ; . as in 1iitt;insi«Eio^iof<«r4ii^h 
his friend Gunnixighamf^emkids hhn,) in^hr»i|eM^ No.' 
LX, January. 15, 1810, :6aying, . ^. in the ^teiltiftl^^>fiK>ffi' 
" which I have extracted^ you observedy^^^that^th^'^poiv* 
"trait of Washington ought not tO' shove ^asid^ilie'j 
" portraits of John Hancadc and Samuel Adums^^fn Fa-' 
" nueil Hall. Now, to shy nothihg of Sarmu^l Adasrs^ 
" what was John Hancock?, I: will tell you whAtiybii* 
" yourself once said of htm. In the. afternoon ^f '^ day 
" in the summer of 1791^ some conv^nsation-r^spi^tilig ^ 
"him led Mrs. Adams t«> remark, tbati^nwBi^ b^im' 
" near vour residence — ^yoii turned yourself «'<lbw^artls' 
" your iront door, aiid pointing to a spot lA^^vieW^' yrfti 
" laughingly exclaimed,. ' Yefs !v there^ the |)lace wbere 
" the great €rOvernor Hancock was bonw' Then^-cdm- 
" posing your countenance, and rolling your eye, you 
"went on with these exolamations-i—* John Hancock ! 
" a man without head, and without heart— the mere 
" shadow of a man, and yet a Governor of old Massar 
^ chusetts !"r— In his answer to this letter, the next day. 
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wilhoiit-qucistioning : ^e ^tliitb iof r <^^ 
xtitHUMr/J^de^ms mys^i ^' Tber correspondence And con*^ 
^SwtrsatiQn& which »haye.>pafiSBd: between us har^ been 
^j^uiodeir^the qonfideiitial seid 4>f secifecy and friendship; 
i iAiQby.'Vi(^iQn<Q6 lit 'willi -be B' breach of honour '^^and of 
^S {Righted /faitb.'^ i Other like instanees of Mr. Adanmi^s 
Expressed vopinioADfv^vWasttingtdnf have come to my 
IcBoivledgQkfo ¥et.inr offiidal dete^-^eedies^ messages 
9S4 ieiftersf he wa^ ^willing' to derive to himself' «om6 
cipedijb-as^.bis^^logist.M" v> . . -i •■;'.*•■ u.-^ -.i^-.: 

irThe '^/fmtsV^ ta<iThieh I jMi]ir& alluded iitT^pe military 
oe!(»y(rrences ift thbiisevoIutidnaiT'^wi^ whlcfe fell under 
my owtt obSf|M:*vatibn^uaBd^'wfaicfaipTodiieed aa opinifoil^ 
q!i • fioiBei ^psintst i^i 4iiar chaf acter, >4n cmncidende ^ with 
wh^itjrkiowrhomtkeit omljabi^rvotions tome, were 
the' of^inions- of General^ dieene' ^aiad^ Baron ^Steuben $ 
witib whajt I hay^ indubitaUe ^reason to know *wm the 
opinion ) of Hd^mil ton^ ; and ^S9 bf Colonel Reed^ ftd|vh 
taBt. general ail 1776,and afterwards President df^PeiiAh 
sylvaiiia.)>iTosDnie of these fsk^ts and opinioiis-i have 
O|$ca$i0nally)^adverted^ when i: have beard ^i^i^ ^ mili*^ 
tary entet^sie of i inoiaeajk^ * during^ the revohrtiofvary 
war^ la^exibeil exckisrvely ite< Washington ; > and when 
the,fSal^tiait^£^our coantvy abfid thtd estaUishme&t of 
itst ind^pcaidenee have ^ been attributed to Hinl' ' alone. 
In thesiSk unlimited views. ironoeitiinsvWasMngton I 
havens concurred :r.I never bete ved that the eflbc- 
t^ .iiefetoeoiof our; cbuntiy, aiid>the ^ftnal>aiehieveMent 
of its tddependeMe,' nested, o&iaiy^one maR.^^ Hed this 
beienr the^oase^' resistanoe to^ the ttiother eoim<firy wkluld 
hfivi&beenrmadkieHl^ Yetlfaavealwaff^thoughtyMidsaid, 
tlill^ids«jlihdj'chiQf f cdnmoandof our<«»^mies sbould be 
entrvistodionliy t»^ nativi^«itiKen^ Washington^ ' above 
aU'.Qihers9 Ti^ltSf tothled to: tbef priferences ^? i 

. ffiike j»,> Artd been tio« >oiiUtary i sfehool m > the Orionies^ 
wbere natives inj^lf leaiw tlie art^ofitwar; nop any oc- 
ca^oh' iW cipp^lcitunity for t eolbnists to> acquire $i pi^cti- 
cal^kopwlwgefofit^iax^eptiiigdniliie' French or Seven 
Yeai»s^^/ waJS^i^hichffWasr^edarad ml756^ smd end^ in 
176d.v : Ifi^^that wiM^'i^nuilienms^PrBvinciai forces were 
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employ trd in conjunctioii with Britisih regular troops ; 
bftt oriv for >iii;i)e campaigns, and as militia, ensaged 
to serve from spring to autumn. And ail these tran- 
sient sen ices ended with the conquest of Canada, in 
1 75'^ and 60. which gave peace to our frontiers. The 
frontiers of Viri^inia. harassed by Indian incursions from 
17. >L when Washington commanded the levies of that 
pr:*viii4:e. were quieted in 1758;- in which year, British 
trcv^ps and Colonial militia drove the French from the 
0::ia And. at the close of that year, Washington re- 
sided his commission. By his services in that war, 
he had acquired much militar}' reputation; and his 
whole life, marked with eminent qualities, left him with- 
out a competitor for the chief command, at the com- 
mencement of our revolutionary' war. Through the 
whole course of it, he served with a pure and disinterest- 
ed zeaL fortitude and magnanimity^ that were never sur- 
patsed in any cause; and amidst diffiadties and dis- 
couragements that perhaps were never equalled. Such 
a character no one could view with " conteilipt" In 
what, then, have I differed from any others, in regard 
to Washington ? I frankly answer — that I did not as- 
cribe to him transcendent talents as well as transcend- 
ent virtues. These, combined, would constitute a cha- 
racter that has rarely if ever existed. Washington, far 
from assuming, uniformly disclaimed it; both when he 
accepted the Command of the Army in 1775, and when 
he received the Presidency of the United States in 1789. 
In these two great acts, deliberately contemplated, and 
performed with the deepest anxiety, it was manifested, 
that the highest public employments not being with 
him objects of ambition, he relinquished the pursuits 
and endearments of private life, purely in obedience to 
the voice of his country, to whose service all his facul- 
ties were ever devoted- With such feelings, and a 
painful apprehension of the great responsibility attach- 
ed to those offices, to accept of them raised stUl higher 
his character of exalted patriotism. He consented to 
hazard his reputation, at momentous crises, when his 
numerous judicious friends, on whose fidelity and cor- 
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»iect c^imoBB he had just reaisbn to rely, assured him 
•that the public voice, as well as the public welfare, de* 
manded the isacrifice of sill private considerations. 
jii My. geaeral views of Washington's character coin- 
cide with iktCBe of some who had frequent and intimate 
f^poftunities of knowing it, and of some 6f our most 
'judicious pubHc' writers. Among aH the cotemporaries 
erf Washington, m man had more or better (I mav say 
no one had equkl) oppONunities of knowing Washing- 
ton, than Aleltander Hamilton ; and I presutoe it wm 
be admitted, that no man was more competent to form 
a correct judgment of hiis chkracter. For more than 
four years,' Hamilton was an important member of 
General Washington's military family, in the revolu- 
tionary war; and six years Secretary of the Treasury, 
when Washington was President of the United States ; 
and his constant corespondent during the rest of his 
hie. Hamilton was too just to detract, and too sincere 
to flatter. In his well knowti letter on the public con- 
duct and'character of John Adams,^ he mentions ** the 
'**■ incomparably 'superior weight and transcendent po- 
•^'pAlarity of General' Washington" — ^^'the venerated 
^ Washiagton*'—*' the modest and sage Washington'' — 
"the virtuous and t^ircumsbect Washington'' — ^"the 
^ dead patriot and hero, the admired and beloved Wash- 
♦^ington." In the same letter, contrasting the precipi- 
tation of President Adams with the deliberate jtidgment 
of • Washington, he says of the latter, **He consulted 
^ttnich, pondered niuch, resolved islowly, resolved sure- 
** ly." And in his Ifetter, consequent oh his resignation 
irf the treashry department, in answer to a " very kind" 
one from Washington; Hamilton says, " I entreat yoti 
** to be persuadea (hot the less for my having tJeen 
* sparing of professions^ that I shall never cease to ren- 
** der a just tribute to tnose eminent and excellent qua- 
^ lities which have been already prodiicSti^e of so many 
^* blessings to your country."* 

1 will close my observations respecting Washin^on 
trith the opinion of that Well informed and judiciouir 

* Marshall's "Life of Wasbiogtoo, vol. r, appendix, p. 98. 

34 
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historian, the late Dr. David Ramsay. In his history^ 
of the American Revolution, he writes thus of Wash- 
ington : '' Possessed of a large proportion of common 
^ sense directed by a sound judgment, he was better 
" fitted for the exalted station to which he was called,. 
" than many others who to greater brilliancy of parts 
" frequently add the eccentricity of original: genius."—- 
^* His soul, superiour to party spirit, to prejudice and 
" illiberal views, moved accoivhng to the impulses it 
" received* from an honest heart, a good understandings 
** common sense, and a sound judgment"* 

To the correctness of these views of Washington's 
character, by Hamilton and Ramsay, I give my cordial 
assent ; while I deny the other part of Mr. Adams's as- 
sertion, that " I appeared to the world a devout adorer 
" of him." In truth, I never adored any man; I never 
flattered any man ; and I never attempted to appear 
what I was not ; choosing rather to hazard giving of- 
fence, than to practise any sort of prevarication. 

In the same letter. No. XVII, and immediately fol- 
lowing the preceding charge, Mr. Adams says of me, 
" No man was a more animated advocate for the French ; 
" yet now he is as zealous for the English." As to the 
former, at the commencement of their revolution, my 
sentiments corresponded with those of my fellow-citi- 
?5ens generally ; rejoicing in the prospect of their es- 
tablishing a free government, in the place of an unlim- 
ited monarchy. To this sentiment there were very 
few exceptions in the United States. But, in the pro- 
gress of the revolution, the unexampled atrocities com- 
mitted at Paris and in oth^r parts of France excited 
my abhorrence. When at length order was restored, 
and a republican government was formed, with " checks 
and balances" which authorized a hope of its perma- 
nent establishment, I again rejoiced. But when this 
new government swerved from republican principles ; 
when its acts were a continued and extensive exhibi- 
tion of tyranny, injustice and corruption ; iand espe- 
cially wben these evil dispositions were manifested in 
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unexampled injuries and insults towards the United 
States and their government, the French Rulers, and 
those who executed their commands, were to me ob- 
jects of horror and detestation. The honour, under 
these circumstances, of having continued to cherish 
French attachments, I cheerfully leave to those who 
were ambitious of it, and to their new adherents. 

With regard to the English, my opposition to their 
claims, during our controversies with their govern- 
ment, and in the war which succeeded, was constant 
and uniform. When our independence was established^ 
and peace proclaimed, my enmity ceased. To indulge 
the sentiment in the declaration of independence, " to 
" hold them, as we should hold the rest of mankind, jBn- 
•* emies in War — in Peace^ Friends^^. — accorded as well 
with my inclination as my duty. Without such a tem-^ 
per among the people of any country, and especially 
in its rulers, permanent peace cannot be expected. 
Mr. Adams, in his public letters, takes credit to hiaa- 
self as a friend to peace ; and, with some ostentation, 
repeats, as if it were a maxim peculiar to himself,, or 
at least not common, that he always held a state of 
neutrality to be the true policy and the great interest 
of the United States ; yet in various places he utters 
sentiments tending to engender hostilities with Eng- 
land. Such, no doubt, appeared to him to be tibe pre** 
valent feeling of his old opponents, the adherents of 
Mr. Jeflferson, with whom he and his son had coalesced. 
In his letter No. XXVI, Februaiy 11, 1809, to Cunning- 
ham, he pronounces ** Great-'Britain to be the natural 
** enemy of the United States.'^ Yet our commercial 
intercourse with that country is of greater interest to 
the United States than that with any other country on 
the globe. It \^as that intercourse which rapidly en- 
riched our southern and western states, the growers of 
cotton ; and it will continue to add to their wealth and 
comforts, if not intemroted or embarrassed by our own 
impolitic restraints.^ But its benefits are not confined 
to the cotton-growing states; they extend to everjr 
state in the Union. A new reason now urges the Vnh 
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ted Statea to maiDtain a friendly connexion with Great- 
Britain : Hers is the only free and independent coun- 
try in Europe ; and Ours the only other country in the 
World in a condition to co-operate with Britain in sus- 
taining the cause of liberty on the Earth. 

If ^r entertaining such sentiments as these I shall 
be visited with reproaches, let them come-^I am willing 
io bear them. 



coj^cLusioj>r. 

Many have exclaimed with horror at the breach of 
faith which has brought to light the Correspondence 
between Mr. Adams and his friend Cunningham ; and 
they concentrate their reproaches on the head of the 
son who has given it to the public. But what is Ihe 
real cause of all this horror ? Suppose another per- 
son had communicated to Cunnin^iam, ingenious dis- 
sertations in philosophy, in morals, or in religion, or 
the animated effusions of a heart warmed with benevo- 
lence, but which the modest and retiring author would 
venture to impart only to a bosom friend, and espe- 
cially not to be made public during the writer's life ; 
and suppose this friend struck with the beauties and 
excellencies of the compositions, and convinced of their 
utility, if made known ; would the disclosure of them, 
by the anticipation of a few years, be thought an un- 
pardonable crime ? On the contrary, would it not be 
deemed a very venial fault ? Who would have regret- 
ted the opportunity, thus afforded; to bestow on the 
modest author present instead of posthumous praise, 
which all would pronounce his due, and which even 
he, now entirely satisfied of the merit of his work, 
could himself enjoy ? 

But what is the character of the ** Correspondence ?•'-— 
An exhibition of the worst passions of the huiuaii heart 
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To the horror-struck censors of the publisher I would 
say, You think only of the once hign standing of Mr. 
Adams ; you see hhn venerable in years ; you read his 
name associated with some of the most interesting pes 
nods of our history, and at length honoured with the 
highest office our national institutions will admit. All 
these recollections rush upon the mind, and you are 
unwilling to loosen the hold they have on your heart 
If it were possible, you would shut your eyes against 
the atrocious calumnies flowing through his pen, and 
so deeply derogating from the character you have been 
accustomed to contemplate with delight, and to which, 
you have rendered the grateful homage of your hearts. 
You are shocked with this new view of his character j 
but, at the same time, mortified and vexed at the dis- 
covery, you pass by the real offender, and pour all your 
resentment, and expressions of accumulated horror, on.' 
the head of the person who has published, a little pr^ 
maturely^ the monstrous calumnies which the venerat- 
rable author had himself prepared for the press. It 
will be seen, by the note hereto subjoined, that these 
letters were in truth intended as the posthumous work 
of President Adams ; and the publisher has done no • 
more than to anticipate, by perhaps a year or two, its 
publication ; thereby giving me, what the writer intend- 
ed to prevent, the opportunity of defending myself dur- 
ing the joint lives of us both.* 

1 have now brought to a close my Review of the 
Correspondence between Mr. Adams and his relative 
and friend William Cunningham. In my own defence 
I have been constrained to examine freely his commu^ 
nications. If faults of a deep die appear, let it be con- 
sidered, that I only write their history ; and, upon the 

* Mr. Adams commenced his reproaches against me in his letter of Oct 15» 
1808, but enjoined secrecy, in these words : ^' What I ha^e said is to remain 
^' in jour own breast. I have no disposition to enter into newspaper contro* 
*^ versies with Pickering, or his friends or editors." In his next letter, Nor. 
7, he qualifies his injunction : " I shall insist that whatever I write to you up-. 
'< on the subject shall be confidential as long as I live.^* tMr. Adams the^ 

{proceeds to give full scope to his malevolence, and continues to vent his ca« 
umnies until Uie 7th of June, 1809 — a period of seven months ; certo^Z^ with 
tiM QZpeotaticm and design, that itfter his death they should be made pMk 
tD-tfiMfrale bk mm character— and to doom ntmtQferpetuai infimV' 
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strictest scrutiny of what I have written, I have dis- 
cerned no errors. Should any be discovered, I shall 
readily acknowledge and retract them. Some persons 
may regret this exhibition of the character of Mr. Ad- 
ams. Such kind hearts should rather wish that he had 
not himself created the occasion, and rendered it an 
imperious duty to myself and children, to my friends 
and to truth, to vindicate my reputation so wantonly 
assailed* In performing this just act of self defence, 
it was impossible to avoid the exhibition I have made 
of the character of the accuser. If I thus expose his 
faults to the worlds I at the same time expose them to 
himself; in which view, it may be a work of real use- 
fulness. It may excite just reflections : he may become 
sensible that he has too long ^ven the reins to his un- 
hallowed passions. With such a temper, and so in- 
dulged, will he, on this exposure, have no compunctious 
feelings ? Whatever censure may rest on the publisher 
of the Corresp5ondence, a heavier censure must fall on 
him who furnished the matter for the publication. It 
is, as I have remarked, this matter^ black with every 
evilpassiouj which has excited horror. It is the author^ 
rioting on the characters of the men whom he sacri- 
ficed to those passions, that ought to be the real source 
of horror. Should he be shocKed, by this exhibition 
of his own work, it may produce humility and con- 
trition — Christian virtues, and the indispensable condi- 
tions of forgiveness at that Tribunal where the specious 
but empty pardon of any fellow mortal will be of no 
avail. For myself, wronged as I have been by Mr. 
Adams, I ask nothing at his hands. I am now alike 
indifferent to his praise and his reproach. To me, he 
is an object not of resentment, but of pity? 



APPENDIX. 



Extracts from the pamphlet called " The Prospect Before Us^^ exhibit' 
•^ ing some of the calumnies against Presidents Washington and Adams j 
hy James Thompson Callender ; referred to in page 13. 

" I NOW return to the tremor of 1787, by which the ' govemment 
of your own choice^'* the federal constitution, was crammed down the 
gullet of America."* 

^^ By his own account, therefore, Mr. Washington has been twice 
a traitor. He first renounced the king of £ngiand, and thereafter 
the old confederation." 

^^ The extravagant popularity possessed by this citizen t reflects 
the utmost, ridicule en the discernment of America. He approved 
of the funding system, the assumption, the national bank ; and, in 
contradiction to his own solemn promise, he authorized the robbery 
and ruin of the remnants of his own army." 

^^ Under the old confederation, matters never were, nor could have 
been, conducted so wretchedly as they actually affe ' and have been 
under the successive monarchs of Braintree and Mount Vernon."| 

^^ Mr. Washington was president of this federal convention : of 
course' he could not plead ignorance of its intention against the erec- 
tion of a national bank. He swore to support the constitution. Di- 
rectly after, he ratified the bank law, which drove the ploughshare 
of paper jobbing through the very midst of his double oath, as a* fed? 
era! citizen, and as president." 

^^ For all this confusion and iniquity, we must thank Mr. Washing- 
ton." 

**If Mr. Washington wanted to corrupt the American judges, he 
could not have taken a more decisive step, than by the appointment 
of Mr. Jay." 

^^ The proclamation of neutrality does not, therefore, deserve that 
title. It was a proclamation of ignorance and pusillanimity." 

'^ Adams and Washingfton have since been shaping a series of these 
paper-jobbers into judges and ambassadors. As their whole courage 
lies in want of shame, these poltroons, without risking a manfy and 
intelligible defence of their own measures, raise an affected yelp 
^against the corruption of the French directory ; as if any corruption 
could be more venal, more notorious, more execrated, than their own. 

* If the reader will turn back to pages 33 and 34, be will see Mr. Jefferson's 
reproachful censures of the constitution, and of the eminent patriots who 
ibrmed it. 

f Washington. 

X Meaning Adams and Washing-ton. The township of Quihcy, the place 
of Mr. Adams's resideace, was formerly a part of the township •£ Bramtree. 
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For yean toother, the United states reBonnded with curses against 
them, while the grand lama of federal adoratioo, the immaculate di- 
Tiuitj of Moant Vernon, approved of and sabscribed e¥ery one ef 
their blackest measnres." 

^^ This speech has a charm that cempletelj tmrnasks the scanda- 
lous hypocrisj of Washington.^' 

^^ Mr. Adams has only completed the scene of ignominy whioh Mr. 
Washington began.'^ 

^' Foremost in whatever is detestable, Mr. Adams feek anxiety to 
cnrb the frontier population.'^ 

^ This last presidential felony will be buried by Congress hi the 
same criminal silence as its predecessors.'' 

^ In the two first years of his presidency, he has contriired pre^ 
tences to double the annual expense of government, by useless fleets, 
«rmies, sinecures, and jobs ot every possible description." 

^^ By sending these ambassadors to Paris, Mr Adams and his Brit- 
ish faction designed to do nothing but mischief." 

^ It is happy for Mr. Adams himself^ as well as for his countiyi, 
that he asserted an untruth." ■ 

^^ In the midst of such a scene of profligacy and of usury, the Presi- 
dent has persisted, as long as he durst, in making his utmost efibrto 
for provoking a French war." 

^^ When a chief magistrate is, both in his speeches and in his news- 
papers, constantly reviling France, he can neither expect nor desire 
to live long in peace wil£ her. Take your choice, then, between 
Adams, war and beggary, and Jefierson, peace and competency." 

Such are some of the calumnies (the " Prospect before Us" con- 
tains many more) written atid published by James Thompson Callen- 
der, in 1 800, when the electioii of a president was pending, Adams 
and Jefferson being the rival candidates ; and such the character of 
the ^^ book Callander was about to publish," which Mr. Jefferson said, 
would ^^ inform the thinking part of the nation," and enable these 
" to set the people to rights." 



Letter from Mr, Jeffer9on to LietttenatU Oovemor Barry of KetUuckyy 

on the Judiciary. P(»ge 16. 

"MoNnCELLfli, J^LT 2, 1822. 

" Sir — Your favour of the 1 6th June is received, and I am vetj 
thankful for the kindness of its expressions respecting myself; but it 
ascribes to me merits which I do not claim. I was one only of a band 
devoted to the cause of independence, all of whbm exerted equally 
their best endeavours for its success, and have a common right to 
the merits of its aequisition. So also in the civil revolution of 1801, 
very many and very meritorious were the worthy patriots who assist- 
ed in bringing back our government to its republican track. To pre- 
serve it in that, will require unremitting vigilance. Whether the sur- 
sender of our opponents, their reception into our camp, their as- 
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lumptioQ of otir name, and apparent accession to our objects, may 
strengthen or weaken the genuine principles of republicanism, may be 
a g9od or an evil, is yet to be seen. I consider the party division of 
whig and tory the most wholesome which can exist in any govern- 
ment, and well worthy of being nourished, to keep out those of a 
more dangerous character. We already see the power, installed for 
life, responsible to no authority (for impeachment is not even a 
scare-crow) advancing with a noiseless and steady pace to the great 
object of consolidation ; the foundations are deeply laid, by their de- 
cisions, for the annihilation of constitutional state rights, and the re- 
moval of every check, every counterpoise, to the ingulfing power 
of which themselves are to make a sovereign part. If ever this vast 
country is brought under a single government, it wilibe one of the 
most extensive corruption, indifferent to, and incapable of a whole- 
some care over so wide a spread of surface. This will not be bome^ 
and you will have to choose between reformation and revolution. If 
I know the spirit of this country, the one or the other is inevitable. 
Before the canker is become inveterate, before its venom has reach- 
ed so much of the body politic as to get beyond controul, remedy 
should be applied. Let the future appointments of judges be for four 
or six years, and renewable by the President and Senate. This will 
bring their conduct, at regular periods, under revision and probation, 
and may keep them in equipoise between the general and special 
governments. We have erred in this point by copying England, 
where certainly it is a good thing to have the judges independent of 
the king; but we^have omitted to copy their caution also, which 
makes a judge removable on the address of both legislative houses. 
That there should be public functionaries independent of the nation, 
whatever may be their merit, is a' solecism in a republic, of the first 
order of absurdity and inconsistence. TH. JEFFERSON." . 



Note B. Page 24. 

It is forty years since Mr. Jefferson wrote his " Notes on Virginia." 
In that small volume, (I believe his only work, unless his manual of 
parliamentary usages be viewed as another) besides answering vari- 
ous, questions of a foreigner of distinction, about facts concerning that 
State, and which Mr. Jefferson's local knowledge and public employ- 
ments in the district of country which gave him birth, enabled him 
to answer, he exhibited other facts, to detect the gross errors of 
some European* philosophers, who, for -want of due inquiry, had stat- 
ed, that the various races of animals, and man himself, in the New 
World, compared with those of the Old World, were greatly inferior 
in size ; and man also in intellect ; or, to use Mr. Jefferson's own 
word, were "belittled." To overthrow this unfounded opinion, and 
triumphantly, was surely not a difficult task. The various tribes of 
untutored Indians, with whom the English colonists had frequent io- 
tercourse, had given decisive proofs of eminent intellectual powers, 
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tnd of a natunl eloquence which astonished their hearers. Gorefr 
nor Golden, of New-York, in his history of the Iroquois, or Five Nar 
tions published in London in 1747, gave many specimens of the 
ahihties and eloquence of their chiefs. Mr. Jeflferson, in his ^^ Notes,'* 
furnished the like evidence in the speech of Logan. The late Col. 
John Gibson, who served in the war of our revolution, and whose 
last office, if I mistake not, was that of Secretary of the Territory 
(now State) of Indiana, informed me, that he was the interpreter of 
Logan^s eloquent speech, above mentioned. 

After the decease of Mr. Rittenhouse, President of the American 
Philosophical Society, established at Philadelphia, Mr. Jefferson waa 
elected to that office. But no communications, literary or philoso* 
phical, from him, appear among their subsequent transactions. 



Note C. Paoe 25. 

Correspondence wrrH Mr. Adams. 

BttracU from a letter^ dated August 2, 1 822, from T. Pickering t^ 
John Adams^ formerly President of the United States. 

'^ " As no act of the Congress of the Thirteen United American Co- 
lonies was so distinguished as that by which their independence of 
ipreat-Britain was declared, the most particular histoiy of that trani^ 
action will probably be sought for, not merely as an interesting curi- 
osity, . but to do substantial justice to the abiUties and energy of the 
leaders in that great measure." 

" By the public journals, it appears, that on the 7th of June 177$ 
J certain resolutions respecting independency were moved and se- 
conded^ ; and that on the 10th, the first resolution, ^ that the United 
Colonies are and of right ought to be free and Independent States,^ 
was adopted ; and the next day the committee for preparing the de- 
claration to that effect was chosen, consisting of ^ Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
J. Adams, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Sherman and Mr. R. R. Livingston!** 
Mr. Jefferson, being first on the list, became the chairman." 
' *' It was in the natural, order of proceeding for the committee to 
meet and discuss the subject ; and, after mature deliberation, to de- 
cide on the principles or propositions • which should constitute the 
basis of the declaration ; and to refer the making of the draught to 
the chairman, or to a sub-committee." 

", ^^ Some years ago, a copy of the declaration, as reported to Coff- 
'1^88, was put into my hands, by some one of the Lee family. It 
fvas in Mr. Jefferson^s hand-writing, aiid enclosed in a short lettier 
fi^om him to R. H. Lee, together with a copy of the declaration as 
amended in Congress. The amendments consisted chiefly in striking 

out ; and about one fourth part of the whole was struck out" - 

y^ To me, the alterations made in Congress seemed important an4 
■iiuhst.intia! amendments."--^--^*' After all, the declaration does not conr 
teXn fteimy iiiiew ideas. It is' rather a compilation of facts and senti- 
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ments stated and expre^sed^ daring the preceding eleveh jean, W 
those who wrote and vindicated the rights of the Colonies, including the 
proceedings of the Congress of 1774 ; that is, from the year of the 
stamp act to the commencement of the war. The great merit of anj 
compilation consists in the lucid and forcible arrangement of the mat^ 
fer. The reported declaration was evidently enfeebled by its redun* 

dancies." ^' I have thought it desirable that the facts in this case 

should be ascertained. You alone can give a full statement of them^ 
to be communicated to whom you think proper. To arrive at truik^ 
and to assure to every one his just portion of applause, are the sole 
objects of these remarks.'^ 

On the 6th of August Mr. Adams favoured me with an answer ; and 
was pleased to communicate to me his short history of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, as it appears in the following extract from his 
letter of that date. 

^^ Mr. Jefferson came into Congress in June 1775, and brought 
with him a reputation for literature, science, and a happy talent 
at composition. Writings of his were handed about, remarkable for 
the peculiar felicity of expression. Though a silent member in 
Congress, he was so prompt, frank, explicit and decisive upon commit- 
tees, not even Samuel Adams was more so, that he soon seized upon 
my heart ; and upon this occasion I gave him my vote, and did all in 
my pow^r to procure the votes of others. I think he had one more 
vote than any other, and that placed him at the bead of the commit- 
tee. [ had the next highest number, and that placed me the second. 
The committee met, discussed the subject, and then appointed Mr. 
Jefferson and me to' make the draught ; I suppose, because we wete 
the two highest on the list. The sub-committee met. Jefferson 

Sroposed to me to make the draught. I said, I will not, you shall 
if [Then follows an amicable altercation oh this point ; bat 
Mr. Adams persisting in his refusal to make the draught,] ^^ Weil,? 
0ajd Jefferson, ^^ if you are decided, I will do as well as I can.^^ 
Very well ; when you have drawn it up we will have a meeting. 
^ meeting we accordingly had, and conned the paper over. I was 
delighted with its high tone, and the flights of oratory with which it 
abounded, especially that concerning Negro Slavery, . wjiich, though 
I knew his Southern Brethren would never suffer to pass in 
Congress, I certainly never would oppose. There were other ex- 
pressions which I would not have inserted if I had drawn it up ; pat- 
ticularly that which called the King a Tyrant. 1 thought this too 
personal; for I never believed George to be a tyrant in disposition 
/^bd in nature : I always believed him to be deceived by his courtiers 
on both sides the Atlantic, and in his official capacity only cruel.^' 

^^ I thought the expression too passionate and too much like scold- 
ing for so grave and solemn a document ; but as Franklin and Shier- 
man were to inject it afler wards, I thought it would not become iiie 
to strike it out. I consented to^ report it ; and do not now remember 
that I made or suggested a single alteration. We reported it to the 
Committee of iElve. It was read; and I do not remesiber that 
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JFrankiin or Sherman criticised any thing. We wefe all in haste i 
Congress was impatient ;^and the iDstrumeot was reported, as I be- 
lieve, in Jefferson's hand-writing, as he first drew it. Congress cut 
off about a quarter part of it, as I expected they would ; but they 
obliterated some of the best of it, and left all that was exceptionable, 
if any thing in it was. I have long wondered that the original 
diraught has not been published. I suppose the reason is, the vehe- 
ment Philippic against Negro Slavery. As you justly observe, the;:e 
is not an idea in it but what had been hackneyed in Congress for 
two years before. The substance of it is contained, in the declara- 
tion of rights and the violation of those rights, in the Journals of 
Congress in 1 774. Indeed the essence of it is contained in a pam- 
phlet voted and printed by the town of Boston before the first Con- 
gress met ; composed by James Otis, as I suppose, in one of his lucid 
intervals, sind pruned and polished by Samuel Adams.'^^ 



Note D. Page 25. 

Mr, Jefferson^ s Draught of the Declaration of Independence* This is 
placed in tJie left-hand column ; and ihe Declaration^ as amended and 
adopted by Congress^ in the right-Jmnd column^ of each page, for the 
convenience of comparing them. 



Mr. Jefferson*8 Draught, as reported by the 
Conamittee to Congress. 

A Declaration by the Represen- 
tatives of the UNITED States of 
America in G,eneral Congress 
assembled. 

When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the politi- 
ts\ hands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of 
nature's god entitle them, a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. ^' 

We hold these truths to be self 
evident ; that all men are cre- 
ated equal ; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with inhe- 
rent and inalienable rights ; that 
^ among these are life, liberty and 



The Declaration, as amended and adopted 
by Congresa. 

A Declaration by the Represen- 
tatives of the Unfted States of 
America, in Congress assem- 
bled. 



This paragraph of the draught 
remained uncdtered. 



We hold these truths to be self- 
evident ; that all men are cre-^ 
ated equal; that they are endow- 
ed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the 
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the pursuit of happiness ; thdt to 
secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter oi* to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new government, laying 
it's foundation on such principles, 
and organizing it's powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and 
happiness, prudence indeed will 
dictate that governments long es- 
tablished should not be changed 
for light and transient causes, 
and accordingly all experience 
hath shewn that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferabie, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed, but 
when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, begun at a dis- 
tinguished period, and pursuing 
iavstriably the same object, evin- 
ces a design to reduce them un- 
der absolute despotism, it is their 
right^ it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future 
security, such has been the pa- 
tient sufferance of these colonies ; 
and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to expunge 
their former systems of govern- 
ment, the history of the present 
king of Great Britain, is a history 
of ji^nremitting injuries and usur- 
pations, among which appears no 
solitary fact to contradict the uni- 
form tenor of the rest; but all 
have in direct object the esta- 
blishment of as absolute tyranny 
over thesa Sttates. to prove this 
let fact$ be submitted to a eandid 
worM) for ibe truth of which we 



pursuit of happin^ess. That, to 
secure these rights, government 
are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their jmit powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that^ 
whenever any form of gofemi- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate, that governments 
long established should not be 
changed for light and transient 
causes; and, accordingly, ail ex- 
perience hath ^ewo, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer^ 
while evils are sufferabie, than 
to right themselves by ab(4ishing 
the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But, when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing^ invariably the same ob- 
ject, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty^ 
to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for 
their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of 
these colonies ; and such is now 
the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former sys- 
tems of government The his- 
tory of the present kiuj^ of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and. usurpations, all hav- 
ing;, m dijrect object, the esta* 
blishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, 
let facts be submitte4 to a candid 
world. 
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pledge a faith jet unsullied by 

falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to laws 
the most wholesome and ne- 
cessary for the public good. 

he has forbidden his goreraors to 
PJU98 laws •f immediate and 
pressing importance^ unless sus- 
pended in their operation till 
his assent should be obtained ; 
-and when so suspended, he has 
neglected utterly to attend to 
them. 

he has refused to pass other laws 
for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the 

. legislature ; a right inestima- 
ble to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

he has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, un- 
comfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose 
4>f fatiguing them into ooidpli- 
ance with his measures. 

he has dissolved Representatiye 
houses repeatedly and continu- 
ally, for opposii^ with manly 
firmness his invasions on tiie 
rights of the people. 

he has refused for a long time af- 
ter such dissolutions to cause 
others to be elected, whereby 
the legislative powers, incapa- 
ble of annihilation, have re-^ 
turned to the people at large 
for their exercise, the state re- 
maining in the mean time ex- 
posed to all the dangers of in- 
vasion from without and con- 
, vulsions within. ' 

he lias endeavoured to prevent 

the population of these states ; 

for that purpose obstructing the 

laws for naturalization of for- 

^ eigners ; refuaiog to pass oth- 



DuoluliioB at adapted. 



Not aUtred. 

He has forbidden his governors 
to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless : sus- 
pended in their operation till bis 
assent should be obtained; sbd, 
when so suspended, he has utter- 
ly neglected to attend to thera; 



Nct oMered. 



JVW aUereoL 



He h^ dissolved representa- 
tive houses repeatedly, for oppos- 
ing with manly firmness his inva- 
sions on the rights of the people.' 



Not altered. 



Not altered. 
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Dedaration at afloptai. 



erd to encourage their migra- 
tioD hither; and raising the 
conditions of new appropria- 
tions of laodsu 
he has suffered the administra- 



He has ohstructed the admin^ 



tioD of justice totally to c^ase istratioa of justice, by refusiiig biv 
in some of these states, refus* iMsent to laws for establishing ju- 
ing his assent to laws for esta** diciary powers. 



- blishing judiciary powers. 

he has made our judges depen- 
4ent on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices and the 
amount and paiment of their 
salaries. 

be has erected a multitude of new 
offices by a seif-«issumed pow- 



He has made judges dependent 
on his will alone, for the teinire 
of their offices, and the amoynt 
and payment of their salaries^. 



He has erected a multitude of 
new offices, and sent hither 
er, and sent hither swarms of swarms of officers to harass our 
officers to harrass our people, people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies, with- 
out the consent of our iegida* 
tures. 



and to eat out their substance. 

he has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies and 
ships of war, without the con- 
sent of our legislatures. 

he has affected to render the mil- 
itary independent of, and supe- 
rior to the civil power. 

he has combined with others to 
subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our constitutions and 
unacknoleged by our laws; 
giving his assent to theiv^ acts 
of pretended legislation - 

for quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us ; 

for protecting them by a mock 
trial from punishment for any 
murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of 
these states ; 

for cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world ; 

for imposing taxes on us without 
our consent ; 

for depriving us of the benefits of 
trial by jury ; 

for transporting us beyond seas 
to be tried for pretended of- 
fences; 

fdr abolishing the fr^e system of 



Abl akered. 

He has combibed wi^ others, 
to subject us to a jurisdictioti for- 
eign to our constitution, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws ; giv- 
ing he assent to tlieir acts of pre- 
tended legislation, , 



JSPot aheretk 



for depriving US, in many caseiy 
of the benefits of trial by jury ; 

Not dkited. 

^r *t»4li8h«« tte free nytstem 
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English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein 
an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging it's boundaries so as 
to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introdu- 
cing the same absolute rule into 
these states ; 

for taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamen- 
tally the forms of <^ govern- 
ments ; ^ 

for suspending our own legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legis- 
late for us in all cases whatso- 
ever ; 

he has abdicated government 
here, withdrawing his gover- 
nors, and declaring us out of 
his allegiance and protection. 

he has plundered our seas, ravag- 

- ed our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people, he is at this time 
transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries, to com- 
pleat the works of death, de- 
solation and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy unworthy 
the head of a civilized nation. 

he has endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers 
the merciless Indian savages, 
whose- known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions of existence. 

he has incited treasonable insur* 

' refttions of our fellow citizens, 
with the allurements of for- 
feiture and confiscation of our 
property. 

he has constrained others, taken 
captives on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their coun- 
try, to become the execution- 



Deelaration as adopted. 



of English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlai^- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render 
it, at once, an example and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies ; 



J^ot aUered, 



Not altered. 



He has abdicated government 
here, by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war a- 
gainst us. 

He has plundered our seas, ra- 
vaged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is, at this time, transporting 
large armies of foreign mercena- 
ries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, al- 
ready begun with circumstances 
of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow 
citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the ex- 
ecutioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their hands. 

He has excited domestic insur- 
rections amongst us, and has en- 
deavoured to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistin- 
guished destruction, of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 
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Dedaration at a^teJ. 



ers of their friends and bretb* 
ren, or to fall themselves bj 
their hands. 

he has waged cruel war against 
huhian nature itself, riolating 
it's most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a 
distant people, who never of- 
fended him, captivating and car« 
rying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, or to in- 
cur miserable death in their 
transportation thither, this pi- 
ratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel powers, is the war- 
fare of a Christian king of 
Great Britain, determined to 
keep open a market where 
MEiV should be bought and 
sold, he has prostituted his ne- 
gative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit 
or to restrain this execrable 
commerce, and that this as- 
semblage of horrors might 
want no fact of distinguished 
die, he is now exciting those 
very people to rise in arms 
among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has depriv* 
ed them, by murdering the peo- 
ple upon whom he also obtrud- 
ed them : thus paying off for- 
mer crimes committed against 
the liberties of one people, with 
crimes which he urges them 
to commit against the lives of 
another. 

In every stage of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress in the most humble terms ; 
our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeat- 
ed injury, a prince whose char- 
acter is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant, 
is unfit to be the ruler of a peo- 
ple who mean to be free, fu- 
ture ages will scarce believe 

26 
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In every stage of these oppres:' 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress, in the most humble terms : 
our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated inju* 
ry. A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 
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tkat the har«1:nes9 of one man ad* 
ventured, within the short com* 
pass ot' twelve years only, to build 
t toundMtion 90 broad and undis- 

Eised, tor tyranny over a people 
itered and dxed in principles of 
freedom. 

Nor have we been wanting in 
attentions to our British brethren, 
we have warned them frc-m time 
to time of a:tompt9 bj their legis- 
lature to e\:ec»d a joiisdictjon 
over th«''«e o,:r «?*:«. w« have 
remmW. ^msa of :be circnmstan- 
c« 04 *!or ^'m^jrratioii and settle- 
nerkt kere« zk> ooe of which could 
WTodfc: fk** «rai^ a pretension : 
tLft: iWse wYire effected at the 
ci^-TK*^ ct Mir own blood and 
tMKs:a7v« tHMH^'.^ted bv the wealth 
<«- : V <ai »W [t h of Great Britain : 
A«>; :'<i <twtitnting indeed our 
wr^ rai form* of government^ we 
ba;? a«iopted one common king, 
tl^rf-by lajii^ a foundation for 

K rental league and amity with 
^m but that submission to 
llieir parliament was no pairt of 
«iir constitution, nor even in idea, 
if history may be credited : and 
we appealed to their native jus- 
tice and magnanimity, as well as 
to the tyes of our common kin- 
J^ed,to disavow these usurpations, 
which were likely to interrupt 
our connection and correspon- 
dence, they too have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and of con- 
sanguinity; and when occasions 
liave been given them by the re*- 
folar course of their laws, of re- 
moving from their councils the 
disturbers of our harmony, they 
kave by their free election re- 
tttablished them in power, at 
ttds very time too, they are per- 
mitting their chief magistrate to 
tend over not only soldiers of our 
cemmon bloods but Scotch and 
ftrtign mercenaries to invade and 



Nor have we been wanting in 
attentions to our Britidi brethren. 
We have warned then^firom time 
to time, of attempts bj their leg^ 
lature, to extend an mwarranta- 
ble jurisdiction over as. We 
have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our em^^tion and 
settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native jottice and 
magnanimity, and we have con- 
jured them, by the ties of onr 
conmion kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which would* 
inevitably interrupt our connex- 
ions and correspondence. They 
too, have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity, which denounces our" 
separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, ene- 
mies in war, in peace friends. 



/* 
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1 1 • 

; destroj us. tliese facts have giv- 
'. en the last stab to agonizing af- 
^ lection; and manly spirit l)ids us 
• to renounce foreyer these unfeel- 
ing l)rethren. we must endea- 
-• Toor to forget our former love 
for them, and to hold them as we 
hold the rest of mankind, ene- 
^ mies in war, in peace friends. 
^ we might have been a free and 
- a great people together ; but a 
communication of grandeur and 
r rof freedom, it seems is below 
Ht their dignity, be it so, since 
*■ they will have it. the road to 
' happiness and to glory is open to 
: * us too ; we will climb it apart 
from them, and acquiesce in the 
necewity which^enounces our 
. «lemal separation ! 
t We therefore the Representa- 
tiTes ef the United States of Ame- 
rica, in General Congress assem* 
/ hied, do, in the name, and by au- 
thority of the good people of 
. these states, reject and renounce 
aR allegiance and subjection to 
the kings of Great Britain, and all 
^. others who maj^ hereafter claim 
^: ■ hy, through, or^ under them ; we 
utterly dissolve all political con- 
' naction which * may hevetofore 
have subsisted between us and 
the parliament or people of Great 
Britain ; and finally we do assert 
these colonies to be free and in- 
dependent stateSi and that as free 
and independent states, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, estab- 
~ iish commerce, and to do all other 
act? and tfiings which independent 
states may of right do. ^nd for 
the Support of this declaration, 
we mutually pledge to each oth- 
er our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 



Declaration at adopted. 



We, therefore, the Represen- 
tatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress as- 
sembled, appealing to the su- 
preme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the au- 
thority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare. That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, F«.EE and Independent 
States ; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political con- 
nexion between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; 
and that, as frbb and independent 
STATES, they have full power to 
levy war, jconclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish com-f 
merce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent 
STATES may of right do. And, for 
the support of this ^claration, 
with a firm reliance on the pro-, 
tection of divine prqvidence, we 
mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honour. 
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Mr. Jefferson was manifestly displeased with the' alterations made 
in Congress, in his Draught of the Declaration. In his letter of 
July 8, 1776, to Richard Henry Lee, he says, " I enclose y< u a copy 
*' of the Declaration of Independence as aafreed to by the house, and 
*' also as originally framed, you will judge whether it is the better 
"or worse for the critics." — Far from being "worse," 1 think un- 
prejudiced readers will pronounce the alterations and amendments, 
made by the " critics" in Congress, substantial im()royements ; and 
that to those "' critics" Mr. Jefferson is indebted for much of the 
applause which has been bestowed upon him as the author of the 
Declaration. 



Note E. 

Fifteen millions of dollars were the stipulated price for Louisiana ; 
not an immoderate sum for so extensive a territory. But under the 
circmnstances i have stated^ it will not be deemed a wild conjecture, 
that for the round sum of ten millions, the same object might have 
been accomplished. 

Supplies of provisions and of other articles had been furnished by 
American merchants to the French Government, through the Agents 
of France and her Colonies, for which payments had not been made. 
Those merchants had also sustained great damages by a wanton or 
heedless embargo of their vessels in the ports of France. For these 
8U])plies and damages, our merchants were entitled to payments and 
indemnities. For these purposes, and for certain captures, three mil- 
lions and three quarters of a million of the fifteen millions of dollars 
were appropriated. The captures, or prizes, were tkose only which 
on the 30th of September, 1 800, had not been definitively condem- 
ned. This is the date of the treaty negotiated by President Adams's 
ministers, Ellsworth, Davie and Murray. The claims for other pri- 
zes, to the estimated amount of twenty millions of dollars, pri«r to 
that date, were by the same treaty abandoned. 

In arranging the Louisiana business, three instruments in writing 
wpre employed. One was denominated a treaty, by which Bonaparte, 
then First Consul of France, ceded to the United States the Province 
of Louisiana. By the second, called a convention, the United States 
stipulated to create six per cent stock, to the amount of eleven mil- 
lions and two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be delivered to 
the French Government, or its agent. By the third instrument, also 
called a convention, the examination and ascertainment of the afore- 
mentioned debts and claims of American citizens, were provided for ; 
and an American Board was constituted for that purpose. As France 
had no interest therein, — all the liquidated claims being to be paid 
out of the treasury of the United States, from the appropriated fund 
of three millions, seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars,— the ex- 
amination and adjustment of the claims ought to have been made by 
American authority exclusively, without the contaminating interfer- 
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eDC€ of a French Bareaa. But instead of this, express provision was 
made for such interference. The consequence was, |he further plun^ 
der of American men;hants ; who, to obtain three iburthsi of their 
honest dues, were obliged respectively to sacrifice the other fourth in 
gratifications to the French Bureau. Such was the information I re- 
ceived in the midst of these transactions.* It might have been ex- 
pected, from the high reputation of the iate Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston, as a statesman and a lawyer, that he would have taken 
care to guard the American merchants against the mischiel' here stat- 
ed. He, undoubtedly, was the Principal in negotiating the Louisiana 
treaty and conventions. As the resident minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States at Paris, he could not have been unacquainted with 
the general character of the persons administering the French Gov- 
ernment, and their train of under officers, against whose impositions 
the clearest and strongest guards were necessary. 

* It is probable that divers honest claims were rejected by the French Bu- 
reau. A Boston merchant (an old friend of mine] informed me, that he bad 
two claims— one for five thousand dollars, and another for fifty thousand dol- 
lars, both equally weU founded. The small claim was allowed, and the large 
one rejected. His ag^nt bad not been authorized to give the twenty five per 
cent, gratification to the French Bureau. The rejection of such claims made 
room for others unfounded, for which higher gratifications may have been 
given. 
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